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Money, too... Must WORK FASTER these Days 


American Industry is producing at the 
fastest rate in its history. To maintain 
the pace, the working capital of every 
manufacturer must work faster, too. 
Waiting for funds tied-up in accounts 
receivable slows down the activities 
of many companies, just as surely as 
waiting for materials. 

Today it is possible to extend to 
customers your regular credit terms 
of 30, 60 or 90 days and yet receive 
cash as your goods are shipped. This 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. 
Established 1828 


Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
Esteblished 1838 


modern and accepted service keeps 
your working capital liquid, permits 
you to turn it more often. At the same 
time, Commercial Factors relieves you 
of the costly burdens of credit inves- 
tigation, collections, credit losses and 
bookkeeping expense. 

Put your money on a faster work 
schedule! Write today for complete 
information about Commercial Factor- 
ing and what it can do for your 
business. 


Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SEVENTY-SEVEN FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 
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liar] tional News Photo 


We Are Fighting to Prevent 
Reversal of These Pictures 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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THE NEW-BOW PERFECT BALANCE THE BEVEL EDGE 


Prevents yarn ends flying out, Weighs same on both sides. Great pioneering “U.S.” con- 
provides ample head-room for Straight part of shank is in tribution to smooth spinning, 
threading — prevents binding center of gravity. Distributes twisting. 

on ring. Note “bend inward” lubricant and wears evenly. Eliminating angular edge 
at top of horn. Will not pivot twisting self gives uniformity of tension 


and rayon. more even yarn, less “fy 
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HEAT CONTROL 


for better metal — dominates 


“U5.” 


izing and tempering ovens are 
electrically controlled through 
pyrometers —for better per- 
formance. 
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MEN who want more production 


Hoday, is RESEARCH 


You mill men know only too well that with the 
shortage of bronze and steel, the question of Re- 
search in metallurgy of Ring Travelers is more 
important every day. What you need are Ring 
Travelers with better running qualities, and better 
wearing qualities, to increase your production, and 
to cut your costs. This is especially important in 
the case of bronze Ring Travelers, because by prop- 
er heat-treatment, it may be possible to make a 
lower grade bronze last just as long as the present 
bronze Travelers you are using. 


Research in metallurgy and 
exact control of heat-treat- 
ment of metals are two of 
the principal steps in the pro- 
duction of U.S. Ring Travelers. 
We control the entire process 
of manufacture right from the 
initial selection of the metals 
through to the final treatment 
in the heat-treating furnaces 
that are controlled by pyro- 
meters. This is modern elec- 
trical control —not any hit or 
miss process. 


production! Carbur- 


It means actually that the 















‘| RING TRAVELERS 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


THE TRAVELERS THAT KEEP GOING! 
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If you want “the same as 


always 
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you've used” in 






Ring Travelers — you can 
get it from “U.S.” If you 


want helpful advice on im- uaee-eneteum 


Carl W. Smith 
Herbert J. Smith 






proved Traveler design or 





service —“U.S.” can _ give 







you that, too. 
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U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, 


both ‘/, U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
P. O. Box 1187, Providence, R. I. 





bronze or the steel Ring Travelers that you get 
from us go farther in every sense of the word be- 
cause they are a product of this scientific metal- 
lurgical control from beginning to end. They are 
properly tempered. They will, to the utmost, resist 
heating up and cracking, and flying off the ring. 
You know what that means in cutting down pro- 
duction when travelers break and fly off — or crack 
when you try to snap them on or off. And they’re 
correctly designed for balance, for lubrication, 
etc., more results of research — based on actual 
operation. 


Research in metal composition and exact sc ien- 
tific control of tempering is only one angle of U.S 
production. Every U.S. Ring Traveler is designed 
specifically for the type of work it is intended to 
perform, That is why it performs so perfectly. 


If you are not getting perfect service from the 
Ring Travelers you are now using, don’t hesitate to 
ask us to send up a man to render you real service 
—a man who knows what it is all about —a man 
familiar with all the many other factors (besides 
Traveler itself) that make or break production in 
spinning and twisting. Let him do a little research 
in your mill at our expense — for more and better 
production for the war effort. 





* * * * 


RHODE ISLAND 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and. Treas. 


Representatives: 


SOUTHERN 


William P. Vaughan P. O. Box 792 Greenville, $. C. 
Oliver B. Land P. O. Box 158 Athens, Georgia 
Terrence L. Maynard P. O. Box 456 Belmont, N. C. 

William H. Rose 


MID ATLANTIC 


M. Lee Bolton, 
P. O. Box 7234, 
Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 792 Greenville, $s. ¢. Pa. 


Twenty-four years ago this month World 
War I ended in victory cane the Allies. 


I shall never forget Armistice Day. I was in 
England at the time and had been in the coun- 
try over the week-end and came up to London 
on Monday morning. There had been many 
false rumors of an heusibice and most English 
people were skeptical that there would be one 
until we got to Berlin. 


| had occasion to go to the Burlington Arcade 
that morning and was walking along Picadilly 
when, at eleven o'clock, the air raid sirens—or 
marroons as they called them—sounded a pro- 
longed “All Out.” It was the pre-arranged sig- 
nal for the Armistice. 


Every person and vehicle came to a dead 
stop. People came running to the doors and 
windows. The atmosphere was so tense it made 
you tingle. The end of the four long vears of 
war had come. 


There was no pandemonium or bedlam such 
as we had over here. Those Britons had too 
many memories to sadden their thanksgiving: 
but thousands turned with one accord to the 
Palace and the King. 


\ British major who had stopped near me 
when the Armistice signal sounded, rushed up. 
threw his arms around me and slapped my back. 
“The war is over old chap.” he shouted. “Thank 
God.” | answered and slapped his back. “Come 
on,” said he, “let’s get to the Palace.” So arm in 
arm, like buddies, we hustled to Buckingham 
Palace with thousands of other hurrying Lon- 
doners. 


A vast crowd filled the great space and were 
calling for the King. Presently the King and 
the Queen, with the little Princess Mary sad the 
old Duke of Connaught. came out on the bal- 


The Rainbow 
of False Hopes 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


cony. The crowd cheered and cheered and 
called for a speech. I couldn’t hear what the 
King said, but there were great cheers. Then 
the massed bands of several of the Guards Regi- 
ments came out and played the National An- 
them and then the Doxology. Women were 
sobbing; the tears were streaming down men’s 
cheeks—mine anyway—and my major friend 
was choking and blowing his nose violently. 


When I hear people talk about the reserve of 
the British people. I think of that hour in front 
of Buckingham Palace on Armistice Day. 


* * * * 


In its issue of November 1918, Textile World 
carried the following leading editorial: 


Unconditional Surrender 


“No two words variously written or spoken in 
divers tongues, and echoed round the world, 
are cale uated to bring greater joy to more 
human hearts than these two. The end has 
come and yet it is but a beginning—the pass- 
ing of the old and the advent of the new. 
Death is swallowed up in victory and a new 
age is dawning. Blessed are we who stand 
upon the threshold of this glorious era and 
are privileged to take our part in the process 
of reconstruction. — 


That was the way we all felt. And we ex- 
pected the leaders of the Allied nations to show 
us the right way to reconstruct the world. 


They let us down! 


Now we have a much greater world war to 
win. We shall fight. I hope. with less complac- 
ency and more leadership than we have now, 
until the victory. And then what? | hope our 
leaders will make a better job of the peace than 
their predecessors did in 1919. 


HENRY G. LORD, Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and 
Founder of Textile World 
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- DYESTUFFS - CHEMICALS - 





INTERMEDIATES -+ 


Vat Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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on tomorrow s 


Improvements 


Plans to Saco-Lowell-ize* 
should be started Today 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
ee 


a 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Until “V" day the building of new 
cotton-preparing and spinning 
machinery will continue to be 
subject to government control. 
But, although new machinery is 
not readily available now, there 
are many ways in which 
Saco-Lowell engineers and 
technicians can be helpful to 

you at this time. 


For example — Saco-Lowell en- 
gineers, after inspecting your 
equipment, may be able to rec- 
ommend settings and changes 
which will better the perform- 
ance of your machinery. Also in 
cooperation with your own 
operating staff, Saco-Lowell 
engineers will prepare a fact- 
finding study of your require- 
ments for a Saco-Lowell-izing* 
program to be started when 
possible. 


There is no doubt that the period 
immediately after ‘“V” day will 
require drastic adjustments . . 
and the completion of an im- 
provement program now may 
give you “priority” at a time 
when there will be a great 
demand for new equipment. 


Mills interested in Saco-Lowell- 
izing* their plant to meet 

conditions in the postwar era 
are urged to begin their plan- 


ning at once. Do not wait 
for “V” day. 


* 

To utilize floor space so as to 
achieve the ideal in continuity of 
production; to coordinate all suc- 
cessive steps in processing; to 
reduce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock; and to 
attain the greatest economy in 
maintenance and operating costs. 
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foeed THE ULTIMATE V-BELT 


Constructed with endless steel cables 





— another Goodyear 
‘‘First’’ revolutionizes 
VA Thal eer lie 


| FTER many months of research, 
N development and field operation 
on the hardest drives, work has just 
been completed on another Goodyear 
~First’’—the V-belt of the future, built 
with endless steel cables in place of 
conventional cotton cord construction. 


In exhaustive tests this new Goodyear 
:ndless Steel Cable V-Belt has averaged 
more than SEVEN times longer service- 
life than the best cotton cord belts — 
with less than ¥% of 1% stretch. 


The outstanding advantages of the 
(,oodyear Steel Cable V-Belt, the latest 
addition to the outstanding line of 
Black E-C Cord Multiple V-Belts, make 


t possible to engineer Multi-V drives 


where space limitations and other engi- 
neering factors formerly denied their 


usage. 


(-reater Strength Factor: far heavier drives 
an now be changed over to economical 
Multi-)> operation. 


| ighest Heat Resistance: proved on U. 
Tanks. 


intmum = Stretch: practi- 
ally zero stretch with fewer 
idjustments. 
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Uniform Stretch: every belt takes its 
proportional share of the load, giving 


smoother operation. 


Far Longer Life: lowest over-all cost for 


heaviest drives. 


So successful is this construction prov- 
ing, that new high standards are set in 
all phases of Multi-V drive performance 
and wartime production is speeded up. 
Its many advantages and economies are 









PROVED ON lL. 3. 
TANKS 


fan belts **burn out” 


ordinary 


in a few hours 
Goodyear Steel Cable 
| -Belts last months! 






another Goodyear “First” — a triumph 
of G. T. M. rubber engineering — at 
present only available for special war 
jobs and critical drives for war work 


operation. 


For complete information, consult the 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man 
— or write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
contact the nearest Good year mechanical 
goods distributor. 


E-C Cord—T.M,. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


MECHANICAL 


GOODS 
































SECOND FRONT 
STRATEGY needs 


home front strength. For 
maintenance of full scale oper- 
ation with today’s necessary 
conservation of equipment in 
TEXTILE MILLS use... 


--. SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS. The 


stability of these oils assures 
lasting lubricating protection 
and negligible drag at highest 
spindle speeds. Sinclair also 
offers quality oils for knitting 
machinery. 


Write for *‘ The Service Factor’'—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 








2540 West Cermak Roao 10 West 51st Street Riatto BioG 573 West PEacuTree STREET Fair BuiLoins 
CHICAGO : New York City Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Worth 
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This is the Hercules Experiment ( Station 
f 


he emergency demand extile industry, it developed Yarmor 302-W |] () 
A 


This is a drop 7 K of Yarmor* 302-W Pine Oil 


ae : wa 
| S 10D 18 (oO fre 1) speed Lire 
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| ‘1 ] 
the fibers and holding the dirt and grease in suspension for easy rinsit 
°o 7 : 1] ‘ . Y } 
s 30% in the fulling operation does its stuff, too, in kier boiling and 
, ¢ ] ] lot] 
And it 1s saving time in lots more operations — for ts more clothes— tk 


NAVAL STO! DEPARTM 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


é MARK! STREET © WILMINGTON *& D 
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busy textile machines 


TIDE WATER TEXTILE OILS 


help maintain maximum production 
with minimum wear 


Textile operators who depend on Tycol Textile Oils enjoy this double 
insurance against machinery breakdowns, costly repairs and interrupted 
production: 

1. Tycol Textile Oils are quality lubricants, made by the most modern 
scientific methods. 

2. Every Tycol lubricant is engineered to meet a specific operating 
condition, and there's a Tycol Oil or Grease for every lubricating 
need. 

For these two important reasons hundreds of textile mills are safeguard- 
ing peak production schedules by using Tycol Textile Oils right down 
the line — from power plant to finishing. 

A Tide Water lubrication engineer will be glad to consult with you 
and recommend the proper Tycol lubricating oils and greases to assure 
maximum production at minimum cost. There is no obligation to you 
for this survey. Write for full information to Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 






DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
War needs make it extremely important that 
all empty drums be returned immediately. 





MEV CEU TMNT STD 


EASTERN DIVISION: 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, eT Te N.S. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Preduction Protlem Selued - 


e e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 
— The use of low pressure steam 


— Less floor space required 
— A better product 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures 
— Lower power consumption 

— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated 
Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 


Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ 
Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
@ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


Important Machines for 


Defense Items 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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* WAR on Wear : 


MANHATTAN’S suggestions sig the 7 
POWER TRANSMISSION BELT: 


ee cc he ik? Bass cass ‘Tre greater the output, speed and strain, the greater 
cates Mniheivels aa —_— the belt wear. “Keep ’em running” on the factory front— 
a auibee cured y) with less wear and trouble—by following these simple 
sas ile ‘ieee we: . instructions. 


1. Do not allow oil, grease or gasoline to come in contact 
with belt. 


2. Avoid exposing belts to sunlight and excessively hot or 
cold weather. 


. Avoid heavy overloads. 

. Don’t leave tools or other objects near belt to get caught 
in drive. 

- Don’t allow belt to rub against stationary objects. (See 
inset photograph.) 

. Use right size and type of belt on pulleys of correct size— 
too small pulleys shorten belt life. 


- Do not try to take out all stretch on new belt. Install only 
tight enough to pull load without slipping—then shorten 
only if necessary. 


. Use proper type fasteners of correct size for pulleys. 


. Keep tight side down for greater arc of contact and more 
power. 


. Pulleys with excessive crown cause fastener failure. 
- Do not apply large belts by rope and power. 
. Use constant tension motor base on short center drives. 


. Cut belt square and line up before splicing. Seam side 
away from pulleys. 


. Keep pulleys clean, in good condition and in correct align- 
ment so that belts will run true and wear evenly. 


. Keep proper tension. Too tight a belt may cause fastener 
and bearing trouble; too loose, slip and wear. 


. If dressing is necessary, use type recommended by belt 
manufacturer. Never use rosin. Correct fault in drive instead 
of dressing belt. 


17. Provide take-up facilities. 

18. Inspect splices and remove worn fasteners before they 
a a cause injury to belt. 

19. Avoid slippage, evidenced by polished surface. 

20. Use factory-made endless belts whenever possible. 

21. Cut down large worn belts into smaller sizes for light drives. 


22. Consult your MANHATTAN representative. Write factory 
or your distributor. 


Inspect daily with special reference to above suggestions. 
It is constant care that reduces wear and keeps your belts 
turning your machines with the minimum of stoppage. 


**Care of Power Transmission Belts’’ 
wall cards available for your main- 
tenance department — also for Hose, 
V-Belts and Conveyor Belts. Write for 
those you want. 
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! COURSE but Pe the frelent — 


G KEEP THOSE SPINDLES 
TURNING | 


The tremendous impetus given to 
industry by an impelling necessity for 
production for war will be reflected in 
the post-war period in vastly improved 
processes and materials. The textile in- 
dustry will unquestionably be bigger, 
better and stronger for the lessons learned 
during the war. 


We in the textile machine business, 
too, are learning many new things which 
will help us to make better designed, 
better engineered and better built textile 
machinery. 


During the emergency it is probably 
going to be very difficult for many mills 
to obtain new machinery because most 
of the energy and plant of machine 
builders are converted to the war effort. 


For the present, therefore, we urge 
that existing plant be kept in condition to 
insure full operation at maximum pro- 
duction by regular check-ups for machine 
alignment and adjustment. Substitute 
new parts where they are needed, and 
before actual breakdowns occur. When 
this is done insist upon replacements 
made by the builder of your machines 
. . « the one most vitally interested that 
you shall get the utmost from his product. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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OT Cm ee Re LM AC TL MLL 
Day -Brite Industrial Fixtures 


The DAY-LINE 
CONTINUOUS 


For 2-40 watt, 3-40 watt 
and 2-100 watt lamps. 


WITH NON-METALLIC REFLECTORS 


The DAY-LINE UNIT 
For 2-40 watt, 3-40 watt 
and 2-100 watt lamps. 
WITH NON-METALLIC 
REFLECTORS 


a av-Brite Victory 
t Fixtures comprising _ one are assured 
Fluoresce® ion values and long : n non- 
wim oer | finish © 
Series: s . 
by Day-Brite’s Supe 
fully utilize 


Sd ‘on and ease 
*~ reflectors - + ° 
metallic 
— f fvorescent 
saher efficiency ° 
his lighting- 


Factory Office oF Engineering 
a ’ 


i ical 
of servicin 
; 3 ) 
Pea i uction. 
a ured by truss-like constt 
is ass 


Ca our . 


ATED 
’ INCORPOR 
wait” BRITE LIGHTING St. Louis, Missouri 

549 


ee 
—— 


Design Patent No. D-133,458 
Other Patents Pending 


The COMPLETE LINE OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Noll beLE iia kt mele LLL 
leading electrical supply houses 





PAWTUCKET RINGS / 


/ 


“itt [eX 


FINISH 
ANS 


Many factors contribute to the spinning of good yarn 

. and the ring is one of them. When old and worn it 
affects the performance and life of the traveler—and 
thus indirectly affects the quality of the yarn by caus- 


ing variations in the size and tension of the balloon. 


The efficiency of a ring depends upon the permanence 
of its finish. The finish on a Pawtucket Ring is an ex- 
clusive development. It is glass-smooth, hard as gran- 
ite, and highly resistant to wear. The texture of this 


finish is so fine grained that it is nearly non-porous. 


Thus it is almost impervious to the tarnishing effects of 
moisture in the highly humidified spinning room. 

Pawtucket Rings are a definite contribution to good 
spinning, steady production and better traveler per- 


formance. We will gladly furnish samples on which GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘“‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER” 
you can make your own tests. 


awtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY, CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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uow to cet LONGER LIFE cad 
BETTER WORK From carD CLOTHING 


DON’T co at it THis way— 
WHEN YOU SELECT WOOL FANCIES 


Woolen and worsted mills use a great variety of 
fibres and blends. Therefore it is not surprising that 
they require almost as great a variety of card fan- 
cies. Last year we produced more than 80 different 


types in just one of our plants. 


Obviously then the selection of the right fancy for the purpose should 
not be left to chance or to the inexperienced. Ashworth can help you 
in this respect. Our experience dates back to the earliest days of the 
card clothing industry and our 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 dis- 
tributing points assure better service than might be expected under 
present abnormal conditions. 


“cm 


a 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


x FACTORIES q REPAIR SHOPS 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA FALL RIVER, WORCESTER 
WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA es ae ee ee Se GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: + TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk ond Asbestos Cards and for all Types of 
Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ¢ Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire ¢ Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire © Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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CONTINUOUS WAS Re tet 
ented) First machine 

successfully handle heavy sey dirty. 
fabrics as well as light weight fab. 
ries. Production is B dn 2 to. 54 
yards per minute. utomatic con- 
trol permits one“operator. 


STAINLESS FULLING MILL. 
Replaces 2 or 3 old mills and han- 
‘dies from 2 to 14 pieces at one time. 
Pays for itself in 3 years or less 
time, because of increased produc- 
tion and savings in soap. dead loss 
= dana Unifere and snporteg” 
nish. ss 


process oil, etal ated 


and used ‘again. Scou 
ed. . Miner, Jesper tent sav ng 


CARBONIZING RANGE. Includes 
wet out box, squeeze rolls, soaking. 
— ee ora polis. oural-. call 
ryer, baker, crusher and ne - 
izer. Production is cont! neuseanrel? aE 
this particular range will carbonize 


32 oz. fabrics up to 80” wide from 
17 to 20 Y. P. M. 


virtually eliminates 


S$, ere: 
seedaks Su t tial. ings 
classes of dyestuffs. Wide 
ability. Stainless steel. 


LOMBARD 
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MEET FEDERAL STRAPPING SPECIFICATIONS 














Check List of 
ACME PRODUCTS 
for fulfilling 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 

[_] STEEL STRAPPING 

[_] STRAP-APPLYING TOOLS 
[_] STRAPPING ACCESSORIES 
[_] CARTON STITCHERS 

[-] STITCHING WIRE 


Write,’phone or wire for complete 
information. No obligation. 
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Look for 
ACME STEEL 
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Heme Stecblstrapr 


Steel strapping to meet all Federal Strapping 
Specifications . . . equipment to speedily and 
economically apply the strap to shipping packs 

. together with competent counsel on the 
strapping operations are available to all con- 


cerns with Government contracts. 


Acme Steelstrap is furnished in all sizes speci- 
fied by the authorities. And to reduce strap- 
applying costs you'll need Acme Steclstrappers 

. One-piece, magazine seal-fed strapping 
tools which do the job faster and easier. With 
this equipment, one shipper effected a saving 
of 35% in material and labor. Others report 
equally successful results. 


Direct representatives, experienced in helping 
shippers fulfill Government requirements... 
are available. They can help you with your 
strapping problems, show you ways to speed 
up the application of strap. Write, phone or 
wire the nearest Acme office. 


Also available from Acme are Silverstitchers 
(carton stitching equipment) and Silverstitch 
carton stitching wire. 





BRANCHES 


ATLANTA: 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. ° BALTIMORE: 455 Guilford Ave. . BOSTON: 146 Summer St. ° DETROIT: 712 Book Tower 

INDIANAPOLIS: 711 C. of C. Bldg. » LOS ANGELES: 4901 Pacific Blvd. » MILWAUKEE: 312 E. Wisconsin Ave. » NEW ORLEANS: 309 Magazine St. 

N° W YORK: 103 Park Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 201 Lafayette Bldg. + PITTSBURGH: 418 Bessemer Bldg. + PORTLAND: 522 N. W. Davis St. 

S|. LOUIS: 1637 Ry. Exchange Bldg. * ST. PAUL: 765Hampden Ave. + SAN FRANCISCO: 432 BryantSt. + SEATTLE: 1025 Sixth Ave., S. 
Also Branches and Sales Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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Wind Knitting Cones at 
1, YOUR PRESENT COST 





With the Automatic 
Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, §. C. 
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a hee ue TAL Textile Mills have installed 
AMERICAN MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


¥ 
ANDLING operations in the textile industry lea , fe 
through all the various processes make up a large es pane: 


> + 


Crane servicing one area latches with spur 
tracks to other departments. 


part of the finished product cost. You can save a con- 
siderable part of this cost with American MonoRail 
Overhead Handling Equipment. 


This system greatly simplifies handling methods and 
avoids using skilled labor for handling operations. It 


releases floor space for profitable use, permits accessi- 


sae : s MonoRail crane system solves the handling problem 
bility to machines through narrow alleys and often in the dye house. 
eliminates storage by providing free movement of stock 


between processes. 


When heavy loads are carried overhead, product, mach- 
inery and floors are all protected. Handling stains on 
yarn or fabric are reduced—floors no longer are subject 
to excessive wear—beams are creeled and doffed with 
ease and less damage to machinery and less hazard 
to operation. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer show you the cost- 
reducing possibilities and the suprisingly low cost of 
installation and operation. 


* Simple method for creeling slashers with electric 
hoist on MonoRail spurs. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13108 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BRING OV THOSE QUESTIONS} 


THAT'S WHY 


SERVICE can be of aid to you. We don't know all the answers, of course. 
But, over a period of years, we have discovered much of value to those 
in the textile industry. We expect to amass more “know how”... to de- 
velop new fibers and new techniques ...to solve more problems as we 
go along. This whole storehouse of information is available to you 


without a penny of cost. If you have a question, bring it direct to a great 


{ rayon headquarters—American Viscose Corporation. We welcome op- 
\\ AS BOR | \ . portunities to be of assistance. 





No matter what phase of rayon production interests you, our 4-PLY 


si f% 
Fiber Research. In our labora- 


N , Mill Technique. Do you have a 
tories and pilot plants scien- 2D mill problem? Our Textile Unit, 
which is equipped with stand- il | . 


ard machinery for virtually ,) ry 
\ Sears on Me Aatin 
every phase of textile produc- 


tists are constantly at work... 


perfecting types of rayon yarn 





and fiber now available... cre- 
ating new types to meet specific problems. tion, can help you to solve problems in weaving, 


dyeing, and finishing. 


Fabric Development. A great Sales Assistance. The CRowNn* 










' department is devoted to this Tested Plan helps sell service- Nga 
: : : : : : CROWN TESTED 
phase of the rayon industry, It able rayon fabrics... from raw a 
4 . . ri 
can work with yau ... help you materials to ultimate consumer. ee 
5 ane ; 4 aL 
design new and successful fab- This plan helps you to establish 
ries which you can produce efficiently on your ex- and maintain the quality of your new fabrics con- 
isting machinery. taining CROWN Rayon. 
Y @ 
t [ ) + I Fy, ss =) 
AO © iH | YUVA (erat 
. . ’ .* ‘ ao 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers Won 


Sales Offices: New York. N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence. R. I.; Philadelphia. Pa. i aon E 
Plants: Mareus Hook. Pa.; Roanoke. Va.; Lewistown. Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg. W. Va.3 S hd 


Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1942—American Viscose Cort. 
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“For more than two years,” writes the 
Maintenance Foreman of TWA, “we have 


* 
We'll heep'em flying 
if we heen buying 
- - - BONDS! 
* 





been using the Finnell Combination Scrubber at our 
La Guardia Field Hangars, with such gratifying results 
that I feel impelled to report our satisfaction to you. 


“So efficiently does the machine operate that 
we have found that it would be possible, if 
necessary, for one man to clean the entire 
floor of one of our hangars, a surface of more 
than 55,000 square feet, in a single day. 


“Not only does the scrubber clean the sur- 
face thoroughly with a minimum of splashing 
and excess water, but it has cost us virtually 
nothing in the way of upkeep for the two 
years we have been using it. In fact, the per- 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


formance of the Finnell Combination Scrub- 
ber far exceeds our expectations.” 


Wherever oil and grease accumulate on large-area 
floors—in airplane hangars, war production plants, 
textile mills—the Finnell Scrubber-Rinser- Drier 
solves the problem of rapid removal... provides 
safer floors for workers and reduces fire as well as 
accident liabilities. 


For free floor survey, literature, or consultation, 


phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 1911 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
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EXTILES are as old as 
civilization, but the 


methods used to pro- 





duce them remained 
unchanged for centuries. 

Textile progress dates from. the 
introduction of the first: continuous 
process, It accelerated production, 
improved quality and increased uni- 


formity to such a degree that every 


“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” oO» 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e 


Bs 


step in manufacturing had to adopt 
a continuous process to keep pace. 
‘These processes changed the manu- 
facture of textiles from a home craft 
to a giant industry. 

‘To rayon, the mighty infant among 
textile fibres, fell the privilege to de- 
velop the most revolutionary contin- 
uous process of all. It is a process 


which spins, washes, bleaches, treats, 











dries and twists viscose process rayon 
yarn in one continuous operation. 
The SPUN-LO RAYON yarn it 
produces is more uniform in strength, 
lustre and denier and is virtually free 
from knots and broken filaments. The 
cloth made from this yarn is of higher 
quality and more uniform, [t increases 
mill efficiency because loom-stoppage 


and seconds are reduced. 


WAV No Rayon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cleveland, Ohio— New York Office. 500 Fifth Avenue 





ie demand for anklets of many types increases, the need for fine workmanship in producing them increases also. What- 


type you produce, remember that the proven quality of Torrington Needles can add quality to their construction. 


lorringtons are the machine-made needles that are distinguished for the uniformity of their temper, finish and dimen- 


[his uniformity contributes in a definite way to the even knitting which is such an important factor in merchandising. 


TORRINGTON latch NEEDLES 








on sont tain eas Saat 


N OTHER YEARS, production 
| machinery had a comparatively easy 
time of it—even for this country, 
birthplace of mass production. But 
nowadays. plant equipment Is sub- 
pected to extremely heavy intermittent 
loads, hums faster than im any peace- 
tune period, without letup. 

To keep the nation’s wai produc- 
tion moving at top speed around the 
clock. toughen materials had to be de- 
veloped...many machine parts rede- 
mdustry 


Needle 


Bearme was its Conversion to wal pro- 


signed. But the only “change” 
required of the Torrington 
CGuctLION. Ii the heavy-duts machinery 


of America-at-war, this unique bearing 


TORRINGTON 


---AND IN AMERICA’S WAR 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY 





is again proving its adaptability — in 
applications where its definite advan- 
tages mean more than ever. 

Its low coefhicient of friction is as- 
suring smooth performance ...its high 
capacity and efficient lubrication are 
reducing the need for replacement o1 
maimtenance attention, enabling man- 
agement—through steadier production 
—to turn out greater quantities of wat 
equipment. From the standpoint of the 
machine builder, the Needle Bearine’s 
small Size, Saving space and critical 
materials, and its remarkable ease of 
time, 


assembly 


1 ; 
installation. cultuing 


mean faster delivery” of production 


machinery tO Wartiine assembly lines. 


EEDLE 
jen, 


— 1 


| 


| 
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And so it is easy to see why the Needle 
Bearing was one of the first machine 
parts to “change over” and why, too 
—with the war production program 
Increasing in volume and _ intensity — 


no further change has been necessary. 


IN ADAPTING the advantages of the Needle 
Bearing, the experience of Torrington’s En- 
gineering Department is at your dis, 
Information on capacities and 

izes is given in Catalog No. 116. 


i ¢ UIE vou lo i rile today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


RRING N, CONN So ese 2 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
ston Philadelphia 
eattle chicag Los A 


Toront London 
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of Tubize Rayon 







Sizes 12- 
json, Detroit; 

ff’s, Washington; 
Marcus, Dallas. 





“waistcoat 
sequin-trimine d “wa 


Highee, Cleveland; Hue 







Elder & Johnson, Dayton; Jele 
Young Quinlan, Minne apolis; Nieman 
For other stores write 

2530 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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in GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, LIFE, VOCUE and 
MADEMOISELLE are 
helping American wom- 
en to save and serve. 
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ne on Fashioned in 
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ee ae \ quality RAN ON 
m — 
y. 
, How versatile rayon is! Think of the countless rayon 
1 ‘abrics of infinite variety—beautiful, serviceable and economical—that are avail- 
f able to Civilian America. Fabrics woven and knitted of Tubize Rayon hold an 
. important place both in the dress and underwear fields—these fabrics are iden- 
, tified by the Tubize Certified Quality Label: an assurance to merchant and consumer that they 
, have been tested and are certified for color, wear and cleanability—and now Tubize adds an 
important wartime conservation service by teaching women in national advertising ‘specific 
ways to make their dresses and lingerie last longer. 
ale TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION, 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK ©» Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
The Tubize Certified Quality Label on your merchandise adds more than an extra sales 
| stimulus...it adds an assurance to both merchant and consumer that the fabric is ser- 
viceable; that it has been tested and is certified for color, wear and cleanability...and 
, this assurance has been constantly advertised both to consumer and the trade for years. 
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A NEW FOUNDATION - that is absolutely uniform 


to take the place of leather in Fancies and Hand Cards 


E have always pointed with pride to our Fancies, 
years having been spent in producing a particular 
type of leather to accomplish certain and necessary results. 
Yet in the finest of leather there is chance for variation in 
tensile strength, in ‘‘stretch,”’ in pliability, and in uniform- 
ity; laps or joints could not be avoided. Neither could 


the effect of oil which caused it to over-stretch. 


We are proud of the record of TUFF-SPECIAL, for all 


these faults are completely eliminated as a result of con- 


Canadian Agents: ‘ 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothir 
Fillets Top Flats Recove 


Rewired at Southern Plant ® 


gfor W volen, Worsted, ( otton, 1 sheste 
red and extra ° 
Vidgley 


sets! oaned at all plants 
Patented, and Howard's 





HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


wORCES TER, 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga astonia, N 


»s and Silk Cards 
Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 4to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Special Hand Stripping Cards > 


stant research work. This new product is wholly owned 


and controlled by Howard Bros. So we are able to offer 
you a perfect foundation for thickness, uniformity, absc- 
lutely oil- and water-proof, without hard and soft spots 
and completely free from laps or joints —a combination 


that means perfection in a Fancy. 


All the above is being demonstrated in hundreds of mills 
which are now sending repeat orders. You, too, should 


have the same advantage ! 


MASS. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


ries, Ltd., Toronto Q, ¢ 
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© Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 





Inserted-E-ye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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OVERWORKED MILLS TURN TO 
CITIES SERVICE LUBRICANTS! 


The day-and-night humming of your hard- 
pressed machines is a constant reminder 
that every precaution should be taken to 
insure their smooth, ceaseless operation. 


With the demands of wartime production, 
many mills are turning to Cities Service for 
quality textile lubricants. Lubricants of 
proved performance-—developed and pre- 
cisioned for every machine and every 
moving part in the textile industry. 


OIL 





Write to —— 
CITIES SER 
Room 1326, : 
y of the following 
CLEVELAND 
BOSTON 
or to 
BIRMINGHAM 


VICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, N. Y. 


offices: 
st. PAUL 


- TORONTO 


or an 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


ARKANSAS FUEL a 
SHREVEPORT . ATLAN ° 


FOR EVERY 





1942 


1S AMMUNITION—USE 


INDUSTRIAL 


This week, discuss your lubrication prob- 
lem with a Cities Service Lubrication 
Engineer. Let this expert show you how 
Cities Service lubricants can take the strain 
off your overworked machines—and _ pro- 
vide efficient, steady performance that 
spells peak production and dollars-and- 
cents savings. 


No obligation, of course. Just phone or 
write your nearest Cities Service office— 
today. 


‘Fy Wtiseteys 
















CITIES SERVICE TEXTILE 
LUBRICANTS 


Include Glade Oils and Trojan Greases for: 
Calender Rolls 
Printing Machines 


Looms 


Knitting Machines 


Beamers Spinning Machines 
Twisting Machines Spoolers 
Warpers Winders, etc. 
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Are You Overlooking 
Some Easy-to-Cut Costs? 






Conserve Time, Materials and 


Space with the Aid of these 
Free me Booklets. 


“How To Seal” and “How To Stack And Load,” are two of H & D’s Little 
Packaging Library booklets, prepared to help manufacturers plan more 
effective, more economical packaging. They show you how sealing, 
storing and stacking of corrugated shipping boxes can be made more 
efficient, how time in the shipping department can be made more 
productive, how sealing materials can be “stretched,” how space can 
be more completely utilized. 

For more tangible service, the facilities of H & D’s Package Labora- 
tory are available to all manufacturers seeking help in redesigning 
present packaging, preparing packages for tomorrow’s competitive 
merchandising. 

Like the counsel of H & D Package Engineers, these Little Packaging 

Library booklets are yours without obligation. Write 

wink de hie sea for the copies you need. Be sure each man in your ship- 
ping and traffic departments has an opportunity to study 
the information they contain. It will help you save money 


today and tomorrow. 


HINDE & DAUCH Ceutthonity on % 


4230 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 





FACTORIES IN BALTIMORE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ¢ GLOUCESTER, N. J. © HOBOKEN ¢ KANSAS CITY e LENOIR, N. C. 
MONTREAL ¢ MUNCIE ¢ RICHMOND e ST. LOUIS ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO ¢ TORONTO 
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HOW TO 


Peal 


CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING 
BOXES 


LITTLE PACKAGING LIBRARY 


nie a 
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Facts about the four most com- 
monly used sealing methods, and 
how they are especially effective 
on certain types of shipping 
boxes, are outlined in this book. 


HOW TO 


tack Adoal 


CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING 
BOXES 
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Eight rules for efficient stacking 
and loading are presented con 
cisely in “How To Stack And 
Load.” Write for your free copy 








Select the STAINLESS STEEL Best 
for Your Job 


... and Save Vital 
Materials, Time and 
Money... 


All stainless steels are not alike. There are 
many different commercial analyses, and each 
analysis differs in physical properties. This 
variation in properties makes it important that 
you select a steel in light of the job it has to do. 
By careful selection of the proper stainless 
steel for your war-production job you can 
help conserve stainless steels and the metals 
used in making them . . . chromium, nickel, 
manganese, tungsten, columbium, and titan- 
ium. You will also save time and money. 

Stainless steels are used throughout indus- 
‘POR VICTORY | try because of their superior 

@ __| resistance to corrosion and oxi- 

VW ee dation and their remarkable 

/ oo strength-weight ratio. Typical 

2a applications in essential indus- 


tries are shown at the right. 


We have more than 35 years’ experience in the produc- 
tion, fabrication, and use of stainless steels. Although we 
do not make steel, we produce the ‘Electromet’’ ferro- 
alloys and metals used in making steels. Therefore, we are 
in a position to give impartial advice on selecting the steel 
best suited for your needs. If you have a problem involv- 
ing the physical or metallurgical properties of stainless 
steel, call upon us. There is no obligation. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [Tag New York, N. Y. 


In Canada, Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, 
Limited, Welland, Ontario. 
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Expansion joints made of 18-8 stain- | Bubble caps deep-drawn from 14 per 
less steel withstand corrosion in oil cent chromium steel sheet are used in 
refinery piping. fractionating towers. 








Aircraft engine collector rings of stain- | Heat exchanger of 18-8 molybdenum 
less steel stabilized with columbium, stainless steel resists hot organic acids 
contain 1 to 2 per cent manganese. _ under severe service conditions. 








Stainless steel (18-8) drum and lining Kneader made of 18-8 stainless steel 
of this vacuum filter help keep prod- is used in the manufacture of syn- 
ucts clean and pure. thetic resins. 










Irradiator used for increasing the Nitric acid cooler of 18 per cent chro- 





active Vitamin D content of milk is mium steel resists corrosive chemical 






made of 18-8 stainless steel. action. 





RAYON AND NYLON FOR PARACHUTES 


AND AIRPLANE TIRES PROCESSED ON 
JOHNSON EQUIPMENT 


High tenacity rayon for 
parachute cloth and shrouds 
is sized on Johnson Sizers. 


Nylon warps for parachutes 
weave better, without tight 
and loose ends when sized 
on Johnson Sizers. [s 


ae 
cL Jf : ; 
& ~ 3 { t 7 5 an 
F “ 
. i bs i . 
Rayon cords -for airplane 


and other tires are also 
treated on Johnson Equip- 


The latest model 7 cylinder Johnson 
Sizer is equipped with devices that 
make sizing an accurate process 
ment. under full and instant control at all 
times. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
MACHINE WORKS 


PIERCY & HOLSMAN STS. PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








But you can get the answer quick —with .: SR 


COLOTEX B_ 












) 
| THE UNIVERSAL TEXTILE INDICATOR 
FOR NATURAL AND ALL SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
This is an ALL-AMERICAN product, always in stock, JUST DIP IT... DRY IT... 
readily obtainable. Simply immerse bleached fibres in THE COLOR IS THE ANSWER 
Colotex B liquid, rinse and dry, and compare the shade 
with the Color Chart supplied with the Indicator. Spe- 
| cific and positive color reaction is given in one immer- Send for 
sion, identifying ANY textile fibre, including NYLON, 1 oz. Zest bottle 
ARALAC and VINYON, whether in the form of single 
. ' Price 2.00 
or mixed fibres. COLOTEX B can be used again and ned 
again until exhausted. ~o 
‘ Sold in 1 oz. and 4 oz. Bottles. 
I . 
McCABE CHEMICAL CO... 
Manufacturing Chemists COLOTEX 8 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY pevansal 
XTILE 
— INDICATOR 
We invite your attention to our other products for the textile industry: h oe a 
MIRACLE WHITE PIGMENT (for discharge printing) ¢ TEXTILE FINISHES a 
; e e SCOURING AIDS e BOIL-OFF COMPOUNDS e GOVERNMENT SPECI- . 
, FICATION FINISHES T-1212, CCC-D-746, EBP—170B. 
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VAEGER'S BACK ON THE JOB / 


“Gramp” Yaeger’s typical 
of the thousands of skilled 
old-timers in industry able 
to continue doing precision 
work ...if you give them 
the kind of man-made day- 
light provided by MILLER 
Continuous Wireway Fluor- 


escent Lighting System... 


WPB says, “When old-timers are pro- 
vided with good lighting, tailored to their 
needs, it is frequently possible for them 
to keep on doing the precision work for 
which they are fitted.” 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 FooT 
CANDLER will provide your plant with 
fine. man-made daylight . . . adequate, 
productive illumination evenly distrib 


uted over every working surface. MILLER 


rROFFERS will duplicate that performance 


in your plant offices and drafting room. 


Better lighting will actually make your 


workers see better. feel better. work bet- 


ter. It will help speed production, cut 


down spoilage. improve worker morale, 
reduce accidents, and give you a smooth- 
er-running plant. It is constructed to 
effect savings in critical materials... in 
installation time and dollars ... and in 
power consumption. 

Just under 100 years of lighting exper- 
ience working with incandescent, 
fluorescent and mercury vapor .. . has 
enabled MILLER to offer through its en- 
gineers a lighting “expertness” which is 
at your command ... to provide the best 
type of lighting system for your business. 
Write or wire us today and we'll get on 


the job at once. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fiuorescent 
Lighting Systems 


—— 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


@ MILLER offers a complete line of 
filament and fluorescent lighting equipment. 


{ MILLER Message inspired by ¥ ‘PB's 
helpful handbook, * Plant Effici« ney.’ 
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A REPUTATION IS A LIVING THING 





Teoma ce ah 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION-NEW YORK 




















L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 
For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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DAYCO TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 

ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 
Improved drafting. 


No grooving—less ends down. 
Unaffected by temperature 


iiss waaeah 
changes. 


Lower net roll costs. 

Long service life. 

Easy to apply. 

Proper cushioning. 

Not affected by hard ends. 


Static free. 
Oil resisting. 


One-piece tubular construction. 
Produce more uniform yarn, 
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WELL PREPARED was the Quarter- 
master’s Corps to clothe America’s 
fighting forces better than any Army 
in history. 

Well prepared, too, were our Tex- 
tile Industries to supply millions 
upon millions of yards of cloth and 
fabrics which pass the Quarter- 
master’s tests for everything from 
strength of thread to wear, wind, 
water, cold and sun resistance. 

Well prepared, also, were Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings to set en- 
tirely new standards for delivering 
month-after-month, record-break- 
ing performance in the production 


of more uniform, high-standard 


yarn. Daycos are engineered and 
built_to take in stride sudden or ex- 
treme temperature changes without 


flattening, distorting or grooving. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


MAIN SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building... Greenville, S. ¢ 


EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pearl Street New York, WN. Y. U.S. A, 
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or 
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BUILT BY SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


Here’s a machine that’s responsible for the beautiful shades 
and tints of hosiery that milady wears today. It’s the Type 
12-RD Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machine that puts the job of 
keeping shafts in perfect alignment up to SSS Bearings. 
And it’s a job well done because SSEG‘F’s have the ability to 
take radial and thrust loads in either direction the day around 


the year around, to run for long periods without lubrication, 





to maintain factory settings indefinitely. Wherever a bearing 





has an important job to do on a textile machine, you'll usually 





find an SIS doing it. 5158 





SCS INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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yOU CAN PUT THOSE NEW MACHINES 


RIGHT TOWORK. ALLWE 
pois TAKE OUT THIS 
100~AMP BREAKER 


AND 


PLUG IN A 225. 


THE CABLES ARE OK 


| GUESS YOU WEREN'T KID- 
DING WHEN YOU SAID YOU'D 
TAKE CARE OF THE POWER IN 

THREE MINUTES 


Keep Up with Shifting Loads with This New Removable Breaker 


W' IEN plant loads grow rapidly 


al 


today 

Keep in 
downs 
duction 
you! | 
built 
permit 
rated 

three n 
ondit 


this I 


reaker units 


id shift quickly —as they do 
your breaker capacity must 


step. If it lags behind, shut- 
and loss of valuable pro- 


time soon catch up with 
it's another reason why we 


\is removable breaker, which 


interchanging different- 
in less than 
load 


nutes to meet new 


ns. 


v breaker is equally easy to 


THE BREAKER WITH 


install, operate, and inspect. Be- 
cause of its unique flexibility and its 
ability to quickly restore service 
after protective interruptions, it 
saves valuable minutes of produc- 
tion time daily. It protects against 
the damage and prolonged delays 
often caused when less adequate 
protective devices are subjected to 
severe short-circuits. 

Install these new AE-! breakers in 
your lighting, power, and motor 
circuits—up to 600 volts. A new 


THE DISCONNECT FEATURE 


booklet (GEA-3600) tells how and 
shows where to use them. For a 
copy, write the G-E office near you, 
or address General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, New York. 
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The True Meaning and Value 
of a 


TRADE MARK 
to You 


S he 


LOOM HARNESS SHUTTLE EQUIPMENT 
made exclu sevely by 


STEEL HEDDLE hae) 


G. TRADE MAR 





Guarantees Perfection— Service— 
Dependability— Satisfaction— 
Accuracy— Superiority— 


You may depend on the recommendation of our 
Field Engineer as to the loom harness unit most 


suitable to the fabric to be woven. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior 


epiietee ca UVES aM a ese UL aS ea teem ase Baa ee oe 


TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES-—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


a this period, the needs for the armed forces come first, 
because our first task is to win the war. An increasing proportion of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher’s output is going to war, which leaves less for the civilian con- 


sumers. This meets with everyone’s approval. 


On the day when peace dawns and the pent-up needs of those at home can be filled, 
the same uniform high quality yarns which are Standard’s tradition will flow back 
into normal channels. 


Meanwhile let us all work harder, buy more bonds and collect and deliver scrap. 


STANDARD DURENE + SELQ + PREEMO + COMBED SAKS + THREADS + COMBED PEELERS - 


@ 





DON'T LET FRICTION 
i. Curtetl vour 


PRODUCTION 


a 


PA 
AY 
/{N 


In the high-speed drive for Victory, FRICTION finds its greatest opportunity. 
Machine operators have rest intervals, but the machines themselves have none. And so, 


normal inspections and adjustments may be overlooked — lubrication may be neglected— 


a bearing becomes dry or dirty, and over-heated—FRICTION’S agents get in their deadly 
work— and A DAMAGED, BURNED-OUT OR RUINED BEARING CRIPPLES A VITAL TOOL. 
Let NORMA-HOFFMANN engineers help you guard your bearings against FRICTION’S 


“‘saboteurs’’—dust, dirt, grit, moisture, poor lubricants, inadequate lubrication. Give 


each bearing periodic inspections— watch for unusual noise or heat— keep your bearings 


clean— use the lubricant best adapted to the duty involved. If possible, have replacement 
bearings at hand, * * * Our engineers are at your service, with 30-odd years of specialized 


experience in bearing application, operation and maintenance. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN. ... FOUNDED 1911 
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Hard-wo r 


king Mazlo Magnesium textile 


equipment appreciates a little attention 


Textile operations move faster, more smoothly, 
because of the many lightweight Magnesium 
Alloy machine parts and equipment em- 
ployed. You can’t get replacements — fight- 
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ing men are taking all of these lightweight 
products we can produce — so ways and means 
of making present equipment last longer be- 
come tremendously important. 

Protect the surface of Magnesium Alloy 
parts and they’re certain to have longer life. 
These four publications tell you how to pro- 
vide that protection. Use the coupon below 
to request copies. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 
1705 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send me— 
{-] Magnesium Surface Protection 
| Properties of Mazlo Magnesium Products 
(| Service Instructions for Mazlo Magnesium Warp Beams 
_| Data Book: ‘‘Mazlo Magnesium Alloys” 





Signed Title 
Company 


Address 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


SUBSETEDIARY 


WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1942 


ALUMINUM 


COMPANY AMERICA 
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IF YOU ARE RUNNING a wartime shop or factory, why not find out whether good lighting 
can improve production, cut waste and accidents for you? Evena slight changeto eliminate : 
glare or shadows can often make a noticeable difference in night production. Your local 
electric service Company or your G-E lamp supplier can give you helpful advice. Or call 


your nearest G-E lamp office and they will place a trained Wartime Lighting Counsellor 


iL 


ya aut ens 5 
wie. Oh'¢ an 


o@ of 28 


THESE TRUE STORIES TELL HOW OTHER WAR PLANTS HAVE INCREASED 
PRODUCTION BY MAKING A FEW SIMPLE CHANGES IN THEIR LIGHTING! 


Production lagged in a small war factory 
because inspection work was lagging. Yet 
new lighting fixtures only recently had been 
installed. A lighting engineer discovered 


that glare was the trouble ... glare from per- 


Something was wrong with the lighting ina 
big war plant recently converted to the manu- 
facture of army tanks. A lighting man was 
called in. He made a careful study... taking 
light meter readings here and there... and 
examining the lighting fixtures. Then he 


cleaned all the bulbs and reflectors in one 


A small plant recently got an order to manu- 
facture a vital part for machine guns, requir- 
ing about 20 milling machine operations. 
With only a limited number of machines 
frequent machine settings were required. 


The plant engineer knew the job could be 


at your service. General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 
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fectly good lighting fixtures that were so 
placed that the light hit the inspectors right 
in their eyes. A simple change in the position 
of the fixtures opened up that bottleneck and 


helped increase production immediately. 


small section of the plant. Another light 
meter reading showed the light had jumped 
from 6 to 25 footcandles. Lighting had been 
increased four times—just by getting rid of 
dirt and grease. Today with a regular clean- 
ing program throughout the plant, produc- 


tion has increased. 


done faster if his workmen had better light. 
He installed supplementary lighting over 
the machines and put larger bulbs ‘in the 
sockets. Results? The job was done faster 
and more efficiently, and so the production 
capacity of the plant was increased. 


TEAR OUT THIS COUPON TODAY! 


General Electric Co., Dept. 
166- T-11, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, O Send for new free 
book, “War Production 
Lighting’’ and further infor- 
mation on how light can help 
nerease night shift produc- 
on. 


Na 
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Fine Feathers . - * Every woman knows that it takes the finest 


of hosiery fabrics to complement her most breath-taking costume. 


Every hosiery manufacturer knows that — regardless of the fibre 
used — only the best of needles will produce this perfect fabric. 
Keep your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. 

And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 


reedle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ° READING, PA. 





: a . . s a 4 j 
“Nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in time. 


THEO 


Until the Victory is Won! The men and experience back of Reat-|] 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duratio.. \\ 

cannot give you new machines — but we w/// do the next best thin, : Ov 
engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present equip! 


the point of highest efhciency. Let ws tell you about our complete 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger 


TEA TLLE MACHINE WORKS « READING, 





fA WHAT THE BOYS IN 


THE BACK ROOM SAY...? 


... You'll find WOOD’S equipped, modern group drives carry the load of 
three daily shifts of hard-pushed production .. . and, they’re not showing 
their industrial age! 


Power flows smoothly, continuously, at peak efficiencies. Drives operate 
without unnecessary shutdowns; with minimum maintenance. Machines 
are kept at top speeds. 


Yes, such service is characteristic of WOOD'S equipment. Each product 


in this “long-life line” is as fine and workmanlike a job as can be made! 
Guaranteed so! 


WOOD'S products are available through a distributor conveniently 
near. Consult him; through him all facilities of our advisory 
engineering service are freely yours. 


EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION... 


Bearings. « Collars « Clutches « Couplings * 
¢ Contactors « Hangers « Pillow Blocks ¢ <.” 
Pulleys « V-Belt Sheaves » Complete Drives 


BRANCH OFFICES 
387-391 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
94 PLANE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
425 FIRST AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ed al ed 


SaQTHE BULLETIN BOARDS 


~ 
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LONG-LIFE LINE 





ai ALCHLOR. PROCESSED — you‘ atsiuiacnce 


Mitth wt f? so0rdes AACE Lfet7 Me Ab itttltow 


Gulf’s Alchlor Process is the most effective 
method known for removing impurities and 


unstable hydrocarbons from oil 


OU are sure of better lubrication for your spindles 
when you put Gulfgem Oil in service. For this 
highest quality lubricating oil is not only refined by 
conventional methods, but is super-refined by the Gulf 
Alchlor Process, the most effective method yet known for 


removing impurities and unstable hydrocarbons from oil 
—the undesirable constituents which cause oxidation and 
gum formation. 

Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable film 
which insures minimum wear, minimum ends down, 
minimum power consumption, and maximum intervals 
between spindle base cleaning periods. Gulfgem Oil is 
the world’s finest oil for spindle lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf engineer in 
your vicinity about this remarkable spindle lubricating 
oil at your first opportunity. He will be pleased to give 
you complete details—without obligation. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF BUILDING 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


* PITTSBURGH, 





PA. 
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CONDITIONING OVEN 
7, conditioning oven is used to at- 


tain greater accuracy in such analy- 
tical investigations as the determination 
of the the 
rate of evaporation and polymerization, 
and the 
directly weighing materials at controlled 


moisture content of yarns, 
rate of drying of finishes. By 


high or low temperatures and high or 
while still 
exact control is maintained during the 
A continuous record of 


low humidity in the oven, 


entire analysis. 
the sample’s loss in weight during the 
investigation is made possible by the 
the 
weighing pans within the oven. Once a 


analytical balance connected to 
sample is placed in the oven, it remains 
undisturbed during drying, and weigh- 


ing, eliminating loss by handling. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 
N° textile problem is too large- any 


too small to receive the attention of the 


Rohm & Haas 


nor 


trained textile chemists of the 
Evaluation Laboratory. 
wdern laboratory is equipped with 
testing and eval- 
machines, as well as with small-scale 
models of all the 
From the initial development of a new prod- 
ict to the final plant processing of finished 
v0 * Rohm & Haas Textile Evaluation 
ined is ready to offer the textile 


able guidance on many 


designed, precise 


laling 
machines. 


basic textile 


indus- 


try val problems. 


TRITONS Synthetic detergents, 


, and dispersing 


RHOTEXES Synthetic gums 


agents. 


DEGOMMAS Conc 


nzymes for desizin 


RHOPLEXES ee 


and coating fabrics. 


RHONITES "Modi fic ( 


PROTOLIN. Stripp 
FORMOPON R. 


LYKo PON. Reducing 


stems. 


itrated liastatic 


ine 


resin dispersions 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


o Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . 
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and other Industrial Chemicals 























Substitute 





carcity 


egg 


ee 1959! 


Nineteen thirty-nine! 
That was the year Hitler 


started on his romp 





through Europe. And 
that was the year Mathieson introduced synthetic 
salt cake to the kraft paper industry. October, 
to be exact. At that time shipments of ordinary 
salt cake from Europe, which had supplied 
about half the salt cake required for our kraft 
pulping operations, were cut off by the war. 
Except for the timely intervention of Mathieson 
Synthetic Salt Cake, which has since proved 
itself superior to ordinary salt’ cake, there 
might have been a serious dislocation in the 


kraft paper industry ; 


How serious the threatened 
dislocation might have been, 
no one knows. But the 


eravity of the situation has 





been high-lighted by subse- 
quent reports on the importance of paper and 
pulp products in the war effort. “So vital is 
paper in waging war,” an authoritative source 
states, “it is estimated that the present struggle 
would be forced to stop within 60 days if the 
supply of pulp and its many products were 
cut off.” 


CHEMICALS 





\mong those products are 60.000 tons of kraft 


paper, required to interleave armor plate and 
cold rolled steel... 30.000 tons of kraft to 


package shells and high explosives . . 


. and an 
entire carload of blueprint paper to design one 
modern aircraft carrier! All this in addition 
to thousands of tons of paper required for 
other wartime purposes—notably to package the 
“tools” of war and to record its innumerable 
decisions and directives, at home and in the 


field. 


An exclusive Mathieson 
product, synthetic salt cake 
is but one of the many aids 
to American industry 
Mathieson 


chemists and engineers. 


developed by 





Sodium Chlorite, another new Mathieson product, 
is widely used by the pulp and paper and textile 
industries as a bleaching and processing agent. 
And in Chlorine, Caustic Soda, Soda Ash and 
Ammonia, the Mathieson Alkali Works has made 
available not only to the paper industry but to 
all U.S. war industries four heavy-duty industrial 
chemicals that are vital to victory. 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


LIQUID CHLORINE...SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA 
... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER 
...HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and 
AQUA ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS. . . SYNTHETIC 
SALT CAKE...DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS... SODIUM 
CHLORITE PRODUCTS. 
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IN THE NEXT 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT new technical developments 
will be featured in articles scheduled for our December 
issue. Among the developments which will be discussed 
are: (1) Saran. a monofilament synthetic yarn which is 
coming into extensive use for production of fabrics for 


military and civilian purposes; (2) drying with infra- 
red lamps; (3) large-package twisting: (4) cushion 
starter for woolen cards; (5) improved techniques fo1 
detection of fiber damage; and (6) progress in utiliza- 
tion of surface-active chemicals. Other timely subjects 
which will be discussed include: woolen and worsted 
fabrics for 1943; keeping a finished-goods inventory 
record; preventing defects in rayon fabrics: and main- 
tenance of water treatment equipment. 
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IN MACHINE BEARINGS (both oscillating and 
rotary) Texaco Cepheus Oil C provides effective lu- 
brication and assures freedom from rusting and 
prevents stock spoilage. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and cars in the U. S. are 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


& More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


*& More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


UR ag 


after Hundreds of Dozens 


VEN after long service in the presence of moist air and 
wetted yarn, knitting needles retain original highly 
polished surfaces and form identical loops course after 
course—when protected with Texaco White Needle Oil B. 
Texaco White Needle Oil B provides effective lubrication 
and positive protection against rusting, resists oxidation 
and gum formation, keeps needles CLEAN and is easily 
removed in the boil-off. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco 
preferred in the fields listed in the panel has made it 
preferred by prominent mills in every textile area. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also 
be yours. A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 
cooperate ... just phone the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TEXACO Lubricants 


‘E IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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YARN QUALITY PROTECTED AT HIGH WINDING SPEED 
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OME rayon weaving mills prefer the 
‘J Multiple Disc Tension for producing 
filling bobbins rather than the finger-type 
tension. For such mills, Universal Engineers 
have designed a Multiple Disc Tension for 
use on the Universal Automatic No. 99 


Bobbin W inder. 


At the start of each new bobbin the yarn 


is relieved of any severe strain by means of 


an automatic release of tension. 

Three of the four tension discs are raised 
from the yarn for just an instant as winding 
begins. During the brief period when the yarn 
is being brought up to high speed, only a 
light tension is applied by the remaining 
single dise. 

Phen the tension from the other three dises 
is added, and winding continues with the 
yarn under normal tension 
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UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 
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HIGH SPEED BOBBIN WINDER 


See our Catalog in Textile Yearbook 
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Construction—Builder of Bases 


America’s Great Peacetime Industry Goes to War 








p' INCHED through 1,600 miles of trackless wilder 
ness and rivaling the Panama Canal in strategic im 
portance, the Alaska Highway will cut days and dan 
to Alaska 


gers from present supply routes oe 


the Aleutians . . . yes, to Japan itself! 

his job, to be finished soon and well ahead of 
schedule, is but one example in thousands illustrating 
how construction sets the stage for our war effort 


md why the construction engineer is vital to victory. 


Back of America’s busy production lines, expanding 
supvards, growing cantonments and _ far-flung military 
bases 18 a series of swiftly executed construction jobs. 
Important jobs! For the construction industry is a 
builder of bases. Bases for production 


for defense — and for attack. 


for training — 


lo conceive and to carry through so tremendous a 
program im a race against time is typically American. It 
requires enterprise and the sort of versatility that has 
been acquired by undertak 
ing every kind of job; from 
i Boulder dam to a drvdock, 
tromea Pennsylvama ‘lurn 
ike to a housing project, 
trom a Radio City to a rail- 
oad tunnel... and taking it 
n stride. War's demands in 
the eves of America’s con 
struction men, are simply 
more of the same—for a 
guimmer purpose, and un- 
ler heavier pressure. 

lhe civil engineers who 
levclop the necessary de 
igs, the contractors who 
xecute them and the man 
tacturers who provide the equipment and materials, 

s much a part of this war as are the men who face 

nemy. ‘The results of their labors are recorded in 
iting production figures, and will be indelibly writ 

the military annals of this war. ‘Those 60,000 
ines, 45,000 tanks and 5,000,000 tons of shipping 
the President asked for in 1942 will be supplied 
ise—and only because the construction industry 


Herculean plant-building job first—and fast. 





This is the fifth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 
publications, reaching more than one 


and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 


cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 
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Yes, construction, America’s great peacetime industry, 
has gone all out for war. From a normal 6'2 billion dol 
lars in 1938, it got into its war stride last vear with a 1142 
billion dollar volume. And under the impetus of Pear! 
Harbor, the 1942 figure now promises to reach the 
unprecedented total of 15 bilhon dollars. “If buildings 
would win the war, [itler would be licked now’, said 
Lieut. Gen. William S$. Knudsen recently. Which em 
phasizes the further fact that the construction industry 
was the first to go to war. 


Ihe technical and managerial talent that is accom 
plishing this mammoth job has had to find its strength 
and resources within itself. No possibility of “con 
version” here! Only years of varied construction ex 
perience enabled it to tackle and to achieve the mani 


fold tasks that building for war demands. 


luke that cornfield, for instance, that Henry Ford 
picked for his record-breaking bomber plant. ‘Lhe 
spring mud was soft and 
deep when contractors mo\ 
ed in last vear. ‘They were 
entering a race against an al 
most impossible time limit 
Before they could even be 
gin on the plant itself, they 
had to build roads, lav a 4 
mule water supply line and 
install a complete sewerage 
system with its disposal 
plant. But such varied jobs 
each big in its own right 
merely were antecedent to 
running up the framework 
and enclosure for the 60 
itself. Or to 
using road-building methods to pave a floor that was 


acre factory 


the equivalent of 25 miles of 20-foot wide concrete 
highway. 

It was a race against the approaching winter, and to 
win it they had to push their $1,000,000 worth of con 
struction cquipment to the limit—day and night. But 
win they did! It is accomplishments like these that 
explain how the nation’s aviation factory floor space 
jumped from 15,000,000 to 60,000,000 square feet m 








the past two years. . . why Fortresses and fighter ships 


are beginning to turn the scales of war in our favor. 


“Somewhere in the Southwest” the Army called for 
a training base. ‘he contractor who answered that call 
summed up his performance in characteristic fashion: 
“Beginning without so much as a contour map we had 
a $10,000,000 project ready for operation within 90 
calendar days, and saved 342 million dollars of the 


estimated cost’. 


\t another Army camp a contractor assembled a 
crew of 20,000 men who put together 1,400 buildings 
in 125 working days, along with a sewer system, a 
water-supply and a street layout of which many a fa 
sized city might be proud. ‘This job swallowed up 2,000 
carloads of lumber, and 26,000 kegs of nails. So perfect 
was the teamwork, from the general manager down 
through the hundreds of superintendents and foremen 
to the specialized crews, that as many as seventy build 
ings were erected in one single day. 

But versatility and experience are not the only qual 
itics that the construction engineer has in his tool chest 
Ile has ingenuity, and he needed it when steel, copper, 
zinc and aluminum had to be used for combat equip 
ment, and were denied him. Great hangars, conven 
tionally of structural steel, were turned out with record 
breaking timber arch spans. Reinforced concrete fac 
tories were designed to require only 3 Ib. of steel bars 
per square foot instead of the customary 5 Ib. Asphalt 
impregnated paper was substituted for copper in flash 
ings, cement-asbestos for galvanized steel in duct work. 
In the face of a matenals shortage, he continued to 


build bases—safelv, economically, and on time. 


Construction ingenuity, too, is back of the records in 
Liberty ships, in war housing and a host of other fa 
cilities. Indeed, it was the construction industry that 
stepped forward to assume the bulk of the emergency 
shipbuilding program, leaving established yards free to 
handle more specialized Navy work. Naturally, it was 
the 
lhipvards, but building ships was another story. It is a 


casy. for civil 


cngineers and contractors to build 


tar cry from. steel ships to conventional engineering 
tructures, vet, drawing upon their bridge and building 
expericnce, the men of construction have turned out 


lips faster than they were ever built before. 


[low was this possible? . . . because the construction 
ian sees every job as a new problem, views every pre 
cdent as something to be discarded in favor of some 
thing better. So imstead of assembling the myriad sep 
irate pieces of each ship on the wavs, he fabricated 


them ito huge built-up sections. ‘These he 


swung to 
the wavs and welded them into place in a fraction of 


the time required by old methods. 


\gain, the demands for wartime housing for workers 


Nav 


1 industrial areas, at bases, and near Army 


con 
centrations, have altered the meaning of “residential 
onstruction Phe building of individual houses has 








given way to a form of multiple-unit project that calls 
for the skilled services of the architect, the civil cn 
gineer and the large contracting organization. On one 
such project, for example, a contractor experienced in 
large building and bridge construction employed an 
extensive system of prefabrication and site assembly 
that made possible the completion of 5,000 houses for 
war workers within five months. 

All these activities, within the United States, parallel 
the achievements of other industries that serve the men 
at the front. But 


limits. Its men are serving throughout the network of 


construction knows no continental 
defense bases built in the West Indies, Greenland, and 
Iceland, and in the offensive bases that are taking form 
in the jungles and deserts of Africa, the harbors of the 
Persian Gulf, and the plains and mountains of Australia 
and Alaska. Already in this war, as in the last one, con 
struction crews, like those at Wake and Guam, havc 
dropped their peacetime tools to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their comrades in uniform. Construction 
follows the flag to the farthest outposts in this global 


struggle. 


But while the construction industry thus serves the 
special needs of the armed forces, it must look after 
its job at home. It must keep the highways serviceable, 
the water supply safe, sanitary facilities adequate. ‘Ther 


are home chores that cannot be neglected even in wat 


And when we finish our No. | task of winning the 
war, the construction industry will again be called upon 
to help re-establish peacetime employment and to stim 
ulate the normal industrial activities of the nation. It 
will raze, redesign and rebuild; it will bring modern 
sanitation to urban dwellers; it will safeguard fertil« 
areas and cities from disastrous floods; it will improve 
all forms of transportation; it will design and build the 
facilities that will be needed to reconvert from war to 
peace. Its vision, versatility, experience and ingenuity 


will be as indispensable then as they are vital now. 


loday it is building the bases that are needed back 


of every battle line. ‘lomorrow it will build for a new 
and better era. loday it is laving the foundation for the 
it will lav the 


foundation for the peace that will follow these victories 


victories that must be ours. ‘lomorrow 


In war and in peace the construction industry is the 


builder, the harnesser of nature's forces. 





President, MceGraw-Tlill Publishing ( fjompany, [1K 
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AT LONG LAST, America’s secret weapon against the 
Axis is emerging. And it has been secret only because we 
kept it secret from ourselves. As a nation, we felt that we 
could out-build and out-buy any other country in the 
world, at a good net profit to capital and labor. Grad- 
ually. we were awakened: first, by way of successive 
cefeats, and then by successive shortages in vital ma- 
terials which made money an idle commodity. But the 
real shortage, which very few talked about, was the 
shortage of man-power. 130,000,000 people seemed non- 
exhaustible. However, as we gradually classified them, 
we found the supply was inadequate on every front. 
There just weren’t enough men to fight and build and 
keep the home-fires burning. And so, today we are start- 
ing to nurse our man-power. 

From the start, we had a wrong attitude toward the 
man-power problem. Probably it was a hang-over from 
the depression days when there was just too many 
mouths to feed and too many men who were out of jobs. 
\\e rated our progress by the decrease in the millions of 
unemployed. We forgot that each one of those millions 
was a human being, with aspirations and loved ones and 
personal needs, of both the body and the spirit. 

\\e continued that mistake during the defense effort 
and the first months of the war. Almost always, it was 
somebody else’s son who was called into service, or who 
was killed in an airplane accident, or who was lost at sea. 
Ihe percentage was small enough to defy personal 


reckoning. 


BUT THEN things started to happen. All of us—or 
nearly all of us—came to have sons or other near rela- 
lives called away from home. Casualty lists came closer 
to all. That was the real start of America’s all-out war 
effort. 

\nd it is only the beginning. From now on, our 
precious heritage of free human-beings will take its 
rigittul place in the front rank of our war assets. Not 
because they are scarce, nor because they must be used as 
cannon-fodder—your boys and mine—but because our 
pe ple have in their hearts the spark of freedom. That is 
the one asset the Axis powers lack. It is our secret 
Wecpon. Secret. as we said, from ourselves to date. but 
secret to us no longer. But always secret to Hitler 
Hirohito, who have no way of capturing that, their 
missing asset: the asset without which this war 
lot be won. 


WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1942 


Our Secret Weapon: Our Greatest Asset 





DOUGLAS G. WOOLF, Editor 






(nd so, as we gird up our loins now for final victory 
in 1943 or 1944, it is up to each of us to put this human- 
relations problem in the front rank of our thinking, just 
as it is in the front rank of our national war effort. 

Those of us who have sons in the Services will do that 
automatically so far as they are concerned. But there is 
more to be done. Those of us who have men and women 
working with us in our various jobs must cherish that 
resource far more carefully than we watch out for our 
lires. or our metal, or any other of the scarce com- 
modities. 

We must recognize the fact that every person in our 
organization is an individual. We must consider his par- 
ticular problem. We must make sure that those who come 
into direct contact with him share our regard for human 
freedom and individual expression. That, in the case of 
textile mills, means primarily the superintendent, the 
assistant superintendent, the overseers, the second hands. 
the section hands. 

We must also have particular thought for that for- 
gotten man, the white collar worker, who in every boom 
finds cost of living rising and salaries static. 

We must also protect the interests of the over-age 
group of employees who are the first to lose their jobs 
in a depression, and the last to find them in a boom 
period. We must somehow try to assure them, right now. 
that they are not being picked up again because of 
shortage of man-power, merely to be thrown out when 
they are not needed. We must try to rearrange our 
organization set-ups so that there will continue to be 
work for all our associates, irrespective of age, who want 
and are able to work. 


IF WE DON’T DO THAT, then some super-duper 
post-war WPA will do it for us. And that would be the 
beginning of the end of a free America, because our 
American system cannot withstand the type and size of 
Government subsidy which would be necessary after this 
war, if we—American industry—fall down on our job. 

All of that is a big order. But it is not impossible. 
More than that, it is imperative. If we perform it, this 
war will not have been in vain. In fact it is already 
apparent that the only black ink we can expect from the 
war is a new appraisal of human values. 

Our secret weapon in war-time—inspired man-powet 

should also prove to be our greatest asset in the 
peace that is to come. 
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THE EDITOR SAYS 





Questionnaire for 
Manufacturers 


I. Is your plant as completely on 
war work as it is humanly possible to 
put it? 

2. Are you and your employees buy- 
ing as many war-bonds each month as 
you possibly can, within the limits of 
paying expenses for bare living and for 
taxes? 

3. Have you salvaged and turned in 
every bit of metal and rubber outside 
of that necessary to keep the plant 
moving ? 


4. Have you got a training-program 
which will draw in new recruits as 
many of your employees are taken into 
the Army? 

5. Have you a morale-building pro- 
gram which will help you to deliver the 
maximum production from your present 
staff? 

6. Have you research plans under 
way which will devise means for post- 
war use of your record production? 
100° affirmative, 
in the war. 


If vour score is 


then you're really 


Still Plowing It Under 


One of our less naive columnists be- 
comes naive when he finds that farmers 
are still plowing up cotton, to keep 
within their production quota. “The in- 
formation surprised me,” he writes. It 
will surprise no textile manufacturer. 
There has been no change in the basic 
farm policy from the time when the then 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
started his farm control] till the time 


when the now Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard carries it on. But 
changed meanwhile. Then, cotton was a 


times have 


glut on the market. Now, a nation at 
war needs every single ounce of resource 
that can be provided. It is still said, by 
the that 
scarcity of cotton. There is a scarcity of 


control group, there is no 
needed staples and grades. There will 
be a searcity of all types of cotton be- 
fore this man’s war is over. 

We have stated before in these col- 
umns that all bars should be lifted. We 
repeat it. 

Farmers should be paid a bonus to 
produce more cotton, instead of a bonus 
to produce less. How long do we have to 
wait. for orientation of our agricultural 
program to a world at war? 
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Say It Out Loud! 


textile- 
association executives and representa- 
tives of WPB and OPA helped to clear 
the air. It was revealed that trade asso- 
ciations are no longer in the dog-house; 
that their help is needed and welcomed. 
But how about making it official? How 
about an affirmative statement from each 
of those two agencies? How about giv- 
ing associations priorities on news, re- 


\ recent meeting between 


leases, orders, regulations, and amend- 
ments? 

Many of our good friends among 
the executives call us up 
or write us for copies of such docu- 
ments. They should get them at least as 
soon as the press does. They should be 
consulted far more frequently, before 
the formulated—and not 
made aware of them by incomplete news 


association 


orders are 
items in local papers. 

The associations are the greatest po- 
tential help the Government agencies 
Use them! 

And let the world know that they are 


being used! 


have. 


“Mr. Mac” 


The testimonial dinner to William M. 
McLaurine. secretary of the American 
Cotton 
a “natural.” The speakers had an easy 
and happy assignment. All they had to 
do was to talk from their hearts—and 
the 


Manufacturers Association, was 


they did. There was none of 


sy n- 





thetic “This is the man than whom...” 
which features many testimonials, In- 
stead. it was “This is Bill McLaurine. 


the man”—*“This is Mr. Mac.” 

For it is the very humanness of Mac 
which has made him a national textile 
figure. His accomplishments for the in- 
dustry. great as they have been, are 
secondary to the man himself. He is a 
breath of fresh air in any gathering in 
which he finds himself. The hard- 
boiled school does not understand him. 
Because he is an incurable optimist, a 
philosopher, a dealer in human rela- 
tionships. 

The world is a better world because 


of the “Mr, Mac’s.” 


A New Hope, but 
New Responsibility 


{ new hope stirs in the world, The 
British victory in North Africa, the land- 
ing of American north and 
west Africa, and the promise of a new 


troops in 


front via Italy, stir all of us as we have 
not been stirred since the bombing of 
Tokyo last April. The United Nations 
have taken the ball. It is possible that 
they will continue to carry it into Ber- 
lin. and later into Tokyo. No one need 
apologize fora surge of hope and con- 
fidence. 

if we think 
for a minute that we have won the war, 


But. if we fool ourselves 


or even that we have assured ultimate 
victory—we will be playing into Hitler's 
hands. We will have a repetition of the 
psychological binge which resulted from 
the short-war pipe-dream in which many 
of our citizens indulged earlier this year. 
Such a fallacy would impede our pro- 
duction-line, our bond sales. and all the 
other offensives on our  home-front 
which just now are beginning to get 
into high. It would soften us to the 
point where we could not take the inter- 
mittent bad news which inevitably is 
ahead of us, in the form of reversals 
and casualties. It would endanger the 
lives of our soldiers and sailors and 
marines—of our own boys. For, without 
the home front there can be no lasting 
the battle-line. That tact 
kept in mind. 

\s we take new hope from the events 
of the last month, let us also take new 
resolve that temporary victories will not 
lull us to sleep, but on the contrary 


victories on 


must be 


will strengthen our all-out determina: 


tion. 
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Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.—Following presentation of the 
banner, Maj. Gen. C. L. Corbin (left) presented the employees’ 
"E" pin to Dave Woodruff (center) who had spent all his work- 
ing life with Chatham and who accepted the pin symbolica 


for all of the workers. At left is Lieut. Commander Thurmona 


cee Chatham president f the mpany. wh represented the Navy 
: in the ceremonies. Seated in background is Clyde R. Hoey 
former governor of North Carolina. The speakers’ table 


Army blanket 






a Unatnam 





J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va.—Group of officials lined 
up behind the "E" banner on the occasion of the presentation 
right) Lt. Arthur C. Stifel, Jr., U. S. N.., 
Lt. Col. R. T. Stevens, Arthur C. Stifel, Sr., Col. John P. Welch, 
Col. Harold Fellows, Capt. L. A. Herron, Lt. J. A. Koerber, 


Gi 
Lt. Com. C. M. Royal. 


ceremonies: (left to 









hnson, New Brunswick, N. J—Rear Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, Surgeon General of the Navy, gives Frank A. Cosgrove 

of Johnson & Johnson, his "E" lapel pin in the token 
award made to four employees chosen by their fellow workers to 
at the 


represent them E'’ banner presentation ceremonies. 


30 Textile Mills Fly “E” Pennant 


Award for excellence of achievement in production 





THE ARMY-NAVY "“E” BANNER 
‘lies over 30 textile mills and the list 
s growing each week. In the off- 
ial wording, the award is made for 
‘high achievement in the production 
‘{ war material.” The “E” stands for 
Excellence” and = was 


now Beaumont Mfg. Co. 
Belle Knitting Corp. 
Boott Mills Standard Bleachery & Printing Co. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. Switlik Parachute Co. 

Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co. J. L. Stifel & Sons 


Cramerton Mills United Elastic Corp. 


Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co. 


Shoe Lace Co. 


Navy tribute to individual ships which 
nade good records in maneuvers. The 
nark may now be worn as a dapel but- 
on by employees of the industrial plants 
which have earned the award by main- 
enance of schedules and quality of 
‘utput. The textile honor-roll at time 
| writing follows alphabetically: 

Aberfoyle. Inc. 

Bauer & Black (Div. of Kendall Co.) 


originally a E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (in- 


cluding Seaford and Martinsville) 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kent Mfg. Co. 
Lincoln Mills of Ala. 
Mathews Cotton Mill 
Munsingwear, Inc. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Pacific Mills (Worsted Div. ) 


Pioneer Parachute Co. 


ton presentations appeared in 
columns last 


Uxbridge Worsted Co. 

Ware and Hampshire Woolen Cos. 
West Point Mfg. Co. 

Wilton Woolen Co. 

Worumbo Mfg. Co. 

Pictures of the Pacifie and Cramer- 
these 


month. Herewith is a 


representative collection of pictures of 
presentations from the rest of the list. 


(Continued on next page) 


Textile Mills Fly “E” Pennant 


(Continued) 


ls) Lowell, Mass.— p which officiated at present 


banner and ‘'f sins: (left to right) J. Rogers Flather 
.. treasurer and man- 

Naval Supply Cory 

ant; Capt. Frank P. 


employees. 
singwear, Inc., Minne is, Minn.—Ernest L. Olrich ( 
ent of Munsingwear, Inc., and E. C. Wilson (right), vi 
nt, receiving pennant from Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Barzynski 
in command of Chicago QM Depot. Seated at extreme right is 
Lieut. Commander M. A. Heffernan, U. S. N., and beside him, 
Harold E. Stassen, Governor of Minnesota. 


en Mfg. Co., Clinton, Mich.—Rear Admiral W. B 


er General ot the Navy, presenting "E" penn 


ae 
2-president and general manager of the 


Gerald Ogaden, president of the Clinton 


ne 10,000 m 
at ceremony at 
ennant was awarded 
. ATI six flags wer 


yniment entht astic at 


aera hary & Dva Wort 


WwW 3aent, W 1. aj. Gen, \U, L 
in, YMC; Lieut. Commander Edwin Phillips, commanding Nava 
2 koe A KA g a? ré a 





Elastic Corp., East 
the pennant after presentat 
t): Edward L. Shaw, president of the 
J. Van Ness Ingram, Army speaker 


asion; George Picard, representative 


af the company. Reprasentinad 


Lieut. Commander Ww. M Saur ders 


sumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S$. C.—Line-up of officials and 
ests at "'E'' presentation ceremonies: (left to right) Walter S 
tgomery, president, of company; Lieut. Commander Ernest 
sl], U. S. Navy, Charleston; John J. McCloy, Assistant Secre- 
f War, who awarded the Army-Navy "E" flag; R. M. Jef- 
South Carolina: Dr. Henry Nelsor 
is of Wofford Colleae and mast 
ation; Burnet R. Maybank 
-arolina; Maj. Gen. Alexander D. S 
United States Army, Washingt 
kesman designated by 10 empl 


isly chosen by popular vote 
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Cotton vs. Rayon Tires a Hot Potato 


Jeffers, cotton Senators, and tire-makers 
all involved in this sizzling issue 


meer yy 
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Carter Field Irvin Foos M. G Maury 
Dorsey Adams George E Doying, Jr 


J. C. Stark Richard K LaBan 
Malcolm Hobbs Hunter Snead 
E.H Martin Malcolm Burton 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


ALTHOUGH RESULTS SHOW that 
Americans fight hard and long on the 
production battle front, most of them 
also take more or less time out to scuffle 
behind the lines for potential advantages 
when Cotton farmers, 
rayon manufacturers and tire producers 


most 


peace comes. 
are engaged in one of those tussles: 
the now famous cotton vs. rayon tire 
controversy. 

Claims and counter-claims are multi- 
farious. some of them unproved, and 
some untrue. But you can talk with the 
contestants, examine their aims and 
claims and get a fairly simple outline 
of this fuss of the fibers. 

The War Production Board, with full 
approval and even insistence of the 
Army, has already ordered conversion 
of viscose rayon facilities to produce 
an additional 50,000,000 Ib. of 
per 


high- 
must be 
emphasized that this is not an expansion 
of the industry by 50,000,000 Ib., but a 
replacement of ordinary rayon by high- 


tenacity rayon year. It 


tenacity. Some poundage increase would 
result, but only by a relatively small 
percent. Much of the added high-tenac- 
ity rayon cord will go into airplane 
and special duty truck tires; and into 
self-sealing airplane gas tanks, which 
have never been made of anything but 
rayon. 

But not over the 
relative merits of ordinary cotton tire 
cord 


the controversy is 


and rayon tire cord. Seemingly 
all concerned willingly admit that rayon 
is superior to ordinary cotton yarn as 
used in the tire industry. 


(1) 


The points 


of contention are whether the 
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so-called “low-gage”™ 
cotton tire cord could serve military 
needs as well as rayon, and (2) should 
WPB and the Army wait a few more 
weeks to find out, before going ahead 


with the rayon conversion. 


newly-developed 


The second question has already been 
answered. WPB, at the request of Maj. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell. chief of the 
Army Services of Supply, is going ahead 
with the conversion order. Officers of 
both WPB and SOS feel they cannot 
take chances with military tire and gas- 
tank performance against the alleged 
uncertainty of the outcome of tests of 
the low-gage cord. Most critics and in- 
terested parties agree with the logic of 
this determination. 

Then if the rayon conversion is a 
closed issue, why were hearings held by 
the Senate Sub- 
Committee ? 


special Agriculture 


The reply to this query is that the 
committee was trying to answer the first 


question stated above. And, more or 
less incidentally, it was doing a job 
for the cotton farmers in that tussle- 


for-advantage-when-peace-comes. Right 
in there, swinging in self defense, were 
also the tire men, the rayon men, and 
WPB and Service men whose military 


welfare is at stake. like the economic 





Photo by Harris € Ewina 
WILLIAM E. JEFFERS, war rubber director, who doesn't mind a "hot potato” 
like this cotton vs, rayon tire controversy a bit. 


welfare of the others who are involved 
in the question. 


ONE OF THE REASONS it is hard to 
reach conclusions about the rayon-cotton 
tiff is that most experts, who really know 
their stuff, are partisans on one side or 
the other. There is no scholarly um- 
pire around to call the plays for you. 
For instance, when the writer inquired 
of WPB concerning the hearings, he 
was told that they were held to make 
a liar out of William E. Jeffers, the war 
rubber director appointed by Donald 
Nelson. It sounds all right because 
Jeffers had just knocked the farm bloc’s 
ears down by telling it he would con- 
vert rayon, come hell or high cotton 
surpluses. 

But it was only partly true. The fu- 
ture of the astute Senator Allen Ellender 
of Louisiana, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, did not depend upon revenge 
against Jeffers, but upon the good will 
of cotton growers, and what they want 
is a market for their product. 

Tire manufacture was, when the war 
began, the largest of all cotton consum- 
ers, taking nearly three quarters of a 
million bales. 1935, synthetic 
tire cord had been gaining on cotton. 
But the 


Since 
Thus both are big industries. 
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eign as well as the domestic aspects 

vital. The defeated Germans and 
Japanese, both keen producers of syn- 
thetics, will put their cheap manpower 
to work on us the minute they begin 
reconstruction, and will take our world- 
wide tire business away from us unless 
we continue to push a synthetic program 
in an effort to meet their competition. 
Both sides agree on that, and the cot- 
ton men add that the foreign competi- 
tion will take foreign cotton, too. 

Senator Ellender insisted 
would not interfere if it knew that rayon 
cord would serve the Army better than 
cotton, but he spared no man’s face in 
an effort to assure himself. 

He wanted to know how come the Re- 
quirements Committee had issued Di- 
rective No. 57, which would have put 
the rayon conversion program under 
way. long before Jeffers was appointed, 
and before the Army had gone on record 
in favor of it. He wanted to know why 
Jeffers had gone ahead with his rayon 
program without visible approval of 
the Army. The Army later rushed in 
with its approval in the form of a letter 
to Jeffers from General Somervell. Then 
Kllender asked Army why 
they hadn’t tested low-gage cotton cord 


ae 


Congress 


witnesses 


before they asked for the rayon conver- 
And when Army men said they 
aware of the new cord, he 
asked them if it wasn’t their business to 
learn such things, and they said they 
just didn’t know. 

General Somervell’s letter says high- 
tenacity rayon gives necessary light- 
ness in airplane tires, and withstands 
the heat generated in combat tires be- 
cause of their extreme thickness. He 
says requirements for these purposes 
will be about 74 million Ib. of high- 
tenacity rayon per year. The proposed 
conversion, he says will make available 
about 96,000,000 Ib., which will leave 
22,000,000 lb. for other Army uses. 

Information to date, says General 
Somervell, indicates that the newly-de- 
veloped low-gage cotton cord will be 
adequate in strength and in rubber sav- 
ing for tires of 7.50 inches diameter 
and smaller, but there is not sufficient 
evidence it will do for larger sizes be- 
i1use not enough synthetic rubber tires, 

hich generate the troublesome 

ive yet been produced. 


lon. 


were not 


heat, 


The General goes on to say that Buna 
~ synthetic rubber generates high tem- 
eratures in flexing, and that high tenac- 
\ rayon resists this heat better than 
ny other materials in tests so far. He 
ivs he understands that conversion of 
ivon facilities to high tenacity produc- 
in. if started now, would not be ready 
| the fal] of 1943, and as the tire situ- 
on may then be critical, Army 
‘t want to take chances by waiting. 


does 
Military tests of conventional cotton 
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cord tires as compared with rayon cord 
tires have been going on since last 
March, but test of low-gage cotton cord 
tires have been started only recently. 
WPB witnesses said that five rayon 
companies were to be converted to the 
high tenacity program: Du Pont, Ameri- 
can Viscose, American Enka, Industrial 
Rayon, and North American Rayon. 
Critics of the conversion said it would 
not only take a long time but it would 
take three or four thousand 
critical materials. There was general 
disagreement whether equipment used 
by tire manufacturers for treating cot- 
ton cord for use in tires could be used 
for treating rayon cord, and estimates 
of the cost of conversion also varied. 
Though Army is determined to go 
ahead with the conversion program, it 
will not be 


tons of 


said, to 
accepting the low-gage cotton if and 


averse, witnesses 
when it proves equal to rayon in ser- 
Some experts. in and out of the 
Army, said they didn’t believe the cot- 


vice, 


ton cord could equal rayon in connec- 
tion with synthetic rubber. General 
opinion is that synthetic rubber will be 
abandoned after the war, due to cost. 
This could mean that would 
share the heavy-duty tire industry with 
rayon, but there seemed to be no basis 


cotton 


for such long-range prediction. Rayon 


has been gaining on cotton for years. 


Steel wire is also under experimenta- 
tion instead of fiber for tire structure. 

Now, to get down to the recrimina- 
tions that often come with such contro- 
Some of the cotton committee- 
men made it plain they believe that 
dollar-a-year men in WPB, from the 
tire and rayon industries, are whetting 
their axes on the grindstone of war. 
They said that some of the tire com- 
panies are tied up 
people. Tire makers are accused of 
aiming at monoply of the tire industry 
after the war. In cord 
should fall out of the picture, they have 


versies: 


with the rayon 


case cotton 
patents on processes of treating rayon 
with 
tires, in the critics’ opinions, and they 


cord latex for incorporation in 
have expensive equipment which smaller 
new-comers could hardly hope to afford. 

Those are the charges. It is observed 
by others that if they are true it is the 
duty of the War Production Board and 
of the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate and take appropriate measures. 

In reply to inquiry, some Department 
of Agriculture cotton men told TEXTILE 
Wor-p they felt that the synthetic fiber 
makers have won out all along the line 
with superior research, The cotton men, 
they said, have the organizations for 
research, but they by no means match 
their competitors in amount of appro- 
priations or in boldness of outlook. 


Textile News From Washington 


Army of 7,500,000 Men: It wasn't 
military secrecy that caused all that 
newspaper speculation on the ultimate 
size of our Army; the military chiefs 
just didn’t know. Planning military 
man-power was like planning the war 
materials and production programs. No 
one could calculate our potentialities 
accurately enough to keep steel plate 
and twill and aluminum and castings 
and duck in balance. 

So the Army let the press guess be- 
cause it had 
Now, the military chiefs figure they can 
take 7.500.000 men and leave enough, 
with the women’s help. to produce liv 


no decision of its own. 


ing necessities and war goods. 

Army’s decision on the 7,500,000 ob- 
jective makes no difference to the 
Quartermasters textile procurement 
Huge calls for offers of cloth 
are coming right along, with the pros- 
pect that combined Army and Navy 
man-power, totaling just under 10,000.- 
000. will consume substantially more 
than half the textile industry’s output 
in many kinds of goods. 

The Air Force will have about 2.200.- 
000 men; ground units, 3.300.000; addi 
tional in training and in Services of 


program. 





Supply. 2.000.000. The Navy is now 
approaching 1.500.000, will reach nearly 
2.000.000 in 1944. 


Back to Flannel—Under Amendment 
No. 2 to Order L-99, WPB on Nov. 6 au- 
thorized one half of the outing flannel 
looms, which on Apr. 20 were converted 
to produce bag sheetings, to be recon- 
verted to manufacture flannel. The ac- 
tion is related to need for more flannel 
for night shirts and pajamas, though the 
trade believes it is too late in the sea- 
son to help. However the Army is said 
to need more flannels anyway. 


If You Need Auxiliary 


Auxiliary equipment 


Equipment: 
—such as electric 
motors, pumps, fans, blowers, genera- 
tors, etc.—is increasingly hard to get. 
This is true in all industry, including 
textiles. A few new items are available, 
and they are obtained, as usual, on pri- 
ority form PD-1-A. Failing to obtain 
new equipment, you are advised by the 
Textile Machinery Division of WPB to 
try for second-hand goods if your old 
units cannot be repaired. There is still 
a large number of auxiliary machines 
on the used market. 
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PRICE CEILINGS AND AMENDMENTS 


BY OPA 


Burlap 
to the replacement 
price of burlap used in the manufac- 
ture of new textile bags were supplied 
Oct. 5 by OPA through Amendment 
No. 2 to MPR No. 151 (New Bags). 
The amendment to the new bag regula- 
tion, effective Oct. 9, 
similar to those set 


Several changes applying 


determination of 


adds _ provisions 
forth in a recent 
amendment to the burlap price sched- 


ule No. 18. 


Cotton Goods—Two actions on cotton 
goods, one applying to transportation 
charges on purchases by war procure- 
ment agencies and the other involving 
premiums for sheetings and print 
cloths used in products made to meet 
certain U. S. Army specifications, were 
announced Oct. 23 by OPA. Amend- 
ment No. 9 to RPS No. 35 provides 
that war procurement agencies of the 
Government, in purchasing cotton 
goods covered by the schedule from a 
non-mill seller, may reimburse the 
seller for transportation costs incurred 
in bringing the cotton goods from mill 


The 


purchasers to pay a previously author- 


points, amendment also allows 


ized premium for certain fabrics which 


are to be coated with synthetic resin, 


which 
they had not taken delivery up to Sept. 
LS. The 
on that date provided a premium of 
1 


already contracted for but on 


previous amendment, No. 7. 


oc. a yard for better quality sheetings 
or print cloths made for use in prod- 


ucts manufactured to Army  specifica- 


tiens which require synthetic resin- 


coated sheetings or print cloths, 


Woven 


for wide-woven cotton goods provided 


Cotton Goods, 


Premiums 
by two OPA price schedules were re- 
duced by OPA on the basis of a study 
of production costs showing that “con- 


version less on 


costs are uniformly 
wide goods than on narrow goods. The 
manufactur- 


for the affected 


revision sets premiums at 


ing levels of 5 to 7% 


voods 12 in. and wider—over the max- 
imum prices for narrow fabrics of the 
-ame type. The previous premiums 


allowed by the price schedules 


ranged from 10 to 17440. The reduc- 


two 


tions of from 24% to 10 points will 
affect) goods made for industrial pur- 
poses, as well as some consumer cot- 
66 


ton goods. Wide goods whose premiums 
are reduced through the issuance of 
Amendment No. 12 to MPR No. 118 
(Cotton Products) include sheetings 
(other than bed linen), drills and four- 
leaf twills, sateens, print cloths (other 
than wide cloth), and 
gray soft-filled sheetings. In addition, 
through Amendment No. 8 to RPS 
No. 35, ceiling prices for wide osna- 


window-shade 


burgs are lowered from a premium of 
10% 
Both amendments affect new contracts 
entered into on and after Oct. 12. 


over narrow osnaburgs to 5%. 


Rayon Yarn—Specific ceiling prices 
for several additional important rayon 
yarn converting operations are added 
by OPA to those originally provided 
by MPR No. 168. The regulation as 
issued set forth 15 price tables for cer- 
tain types of converting services per- 
formed in changing rayon yarn from 
its original form to prepare it for weav- 
knitting. All 


finishing services not specifically 


ing and other types of 
pro- 
vided by these tables were governed by 
the GMPR. Five more tables covering 
certain twisting and dyeing operations 
(mendment 
became effective Oct. 10. 
provision — is 


are now supplied through 
No. ] 


In addition. 


which 
mode for 
prices for all 


establishing maximum 


other types of converting operations 
not specifically enumerated at ceilings 
“in line with” charges for the nearest 
related service for which a price is set. 
Dollars and cents prices are provided 
by the amendment for the following 


additional five classes of converting 
services supplied by commission con- 
verters or applied to rayon yarn offered 


by sellers of converted yarn: Table 16 





combination silk and viscose twist- 
ing: Table 17—dyeing 100% viscose 
READERS who may desire to consult 


the original releases from OPA and WPB, 
which bear particularly on their businesses 
and which are summarized on these pages, 
may obtain such copies, as long as the 
supply lasts, by writing to TEXTILE 
WORLD’s Washington office (at National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.) specifying 
the tithe and number of the order. 





yarns in skeins; Table 18—dyeing 
spun viscose and acetate blended yarns 
in skeins; Table 19—dyeing spun vis- 
cose and wool blended yarns in skein 

Table 20 spun acetate 


wool blended yarns in skeins. 


dyeing and 


Textile Piece Policies 
adopted by OPA with respect to peti- 
tions by converters who also wish to 
act as jobbers of finished textile piece 
MPR 
127 were announced Oct. 16 by the 
issuance of six OPA orders. In 
of the six orders, OPA grants petitions 
disposal of 


Goods — 


goods under the provisions of 
four 
finished 


goods inventories acquired by the peti- 
tioners prior to the effective date of 


to permit piece 


Regulation 127, at mark-ups allowed 
for jobbers by the regulation. One 
order denies a converter permission 


to charge jobbers’ premiums. Anothe1 
allows a converter to engage in the job- 
bing business, but subject to the limita- 
tion that sales of jobbed goods do not 
exceed 16°%% of his total business. 


OPA on 


prices for 


Thread, Cotton Oct. 


authorized ceiling certain 
cotton sewing threads at levels which 
may enable industrial users to save 
from 30 to 40% of the price of silk 
thread previously used. Maximum 
“Beleort” cotton 
manufactured by Belding Heminway 
Co.. New York. are established on the 
basis of material and labor costs calcu- 
lated as of March, 1942. and the mark- 
up above cost received by the seller last 
March on sales of silk thread. The cost 


of the new product calculated as of 


prices for threads 


March. is represented as being about 
60 to 70% of the cost of silk thread. 


Woolen & Worsted Apparel Fabrics 


Two manufacturers of woolen and 
worsted civilian. apparel fabrics are 
permitted Oct. 14 by OPA to adjust 
maximum prices for certain fabrics pro- 
duced by them 


be abnormally low in 


which were shown to 
relation to the 
maximum prices of other manufactur- 
ers for the same or comparable fabrics. 
Means by which jobbers of woolen and 


worsted apparel fabrics. who also orig 


nate their own designs. may seek ad 
justments of ceiling prices were a 
nounced Sept. 25 by OPA. 

Wool, Wool Tops & Yarns—A met 


od of determining maximum prices to 
wool, wool tops or yarns. after author- 
ization by OPA in cases where the pr 
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visions of RPS No. 58 as amended. are 
not applicable, was announced Oct. 6 
by OPA. Instances have arisen where 
sellers, not covered by the specific 
prices set forth in the appendices of the 
schedule, cannot determine their maxi- 
mum prices under the “base period” 
provisions of the schedule. Under the 
supplied through Amend- 
ment No. 9 to Schedule 58, in each such 
seller must submit to the 
Washington office of OPA an applica- 
tion setting forth the basic information 


procedure 


case the 


authorization can be 
given to the seller to determine his ceil- 
ing in line with the level of maximum 
established by the 
Such sellers have no “base period” sales 
on which to figure. 


needed before 


prices schedule. 


Work Clothing—a postponement from 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 10, of the date by which 
manufacturers and wholesalers of staple 
work-clothing must file statements and 
price lists with OPA as required by 
MPR No. 208, was announced Sept. 28. 


PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS— 
AMENDMENTS BY WPB 


Agave & Manila Cordage—Produc- 
tion of agave fiber cordage for non- 
essential civilian has been 
completely prohibited by the War Pro- 
duction Board, said WPB on Sept. 28. 
In Order M-84, as amended. processors 
of agave cordage are directed to cancel 
immediately all orders for non-essential 
civilian purposes. On Oct. 5, WPB pro- 
vided in Order M-84, as amended, that 
until Nov. 16 agave cordage can be used 


purposes 


for wire rope centers as one of the per- 
mitted essential uses. At the same time, 
the Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Goods Branch declared that any cord- 
ige processor who has on his books a 
rated order for procurement of cordage 
can extend the rating to producers of 
jute or cotton yarns if agave or manila 
are not available. 


Mill -The Cotton 
Mill Industry Advisory Committee met 
in Washington on Oct. 8 at the call of 
Frank L. Walton, Government Presid- 
ing Officer, to discuss problems of pro- 
luction in the industry. He said that 
in view of the present military program 
ind industrial and essential civilian 
needs, all the production possible in 
‘otton and yarns 
ieeded. He added that Lend-Lease and 


Cotton Industry 


fabrics would be 
foreign requirements made it doubly 
mportant to attain maximum output. 
Cotton Textile Fabrics—Inventory 
cotton-textile fabrics 
overed by Orders M-107, M-134, 
1-166, M-207 and M-218 apply to all 
fabrics listed in the orders re- 
irdless of whether they are obtained 
irough use of preference ratings, WPB 
iid on Oct. 7. 


otton-textile industry had erroneously 


estrictions for 


otton 


Some members of the 





that fabrics secured without 


the use of a rating were not subject 


believed 
to the inventory restrictions. 


Use of 
preference ratings for obtaining crop 
cultivation fabrics was extended to or- 
ders placed with manufacturers by ulti- 
mate consumers of the fabrics by an 


order issued Oct. 10 by WPB. 


Crop Cultivation Fabrics- 


Pin Check Fabrics, Denims, ete. 
Pin check fabrics, previously not  in- 
cluded under provisions of Order 
M-207, have been added to Schedule I 
of the order by Amendment No. 1 is- 
sued Oct. 12 by WPB. The classifica- 
tion of denim also was changed by the 
amendment. Material of 1.60 yard regu- 
lar finish weight formerly did not in- 
clude a “shrunk weight basis” listing. 
“Shrunk weight basis” is the weight 
per yard of the material after being 
put through a shrinking process. For 
the 1.60 denim, the shrunk weight basis 
of 11 oz. now is included. Construction 
for denim stripes covered by the order 
are restricted to 
finish 


2.20-yard regular 
weight (8 oz. when shrunk). 
Amendment No. 1 removes from inven- 
restrictions 
roy work 


and cordu- 


following 


mole-skin 
and the 


tory 
pants, 
suede, corduroy and 
All of these garments and 


fabrics are of a seasonal nature necessi- 


fabrics: cotton 


mole-skins. 


tating accumulation of inventories sev- 
eral months in advance. In an amend- 
ment to Schedule Il, work gloves for 
seasonal use and the fabrics from which 
they are made also are removed from 
inventory restrictions, 

Silk Hosiery, Used—-WPB on Oct. 12 


amended Order M-182. which froze 


stocks of used silk hosiery in the hands 
of dealers, in order to bring used 
Nylon hosiery under its provisions. The 
amendment also clarifies restrictions on 
sale and uses of second-hand silk and 
Nylon hosiery. The restrictions apply 
only to those who sort, process or are 
actually engaged in the sale of used 
hosiery. The following sales and uses 
by these dealers are allowed, in addi- 
tion to those permitted by the original 
order: 1. Sales and deliveries either by 
or to the Defense Supplies Corp. 2. 
Small dealers can dispose of rags con- 
taining a used 
hosiery to sorters and other persons. 


small percentage of 
3. Dealers or sorters can sell used stocks 
to other dealers or sorters in order to 
expedite accumulation of carload lots. 
4. Processors can manufacture 
hosiery stocks on hand 


used 
into powder 


bags for the armed forces. 5. Used 
hosiery purchased from the Defense 


Supplies Corp. can be released to per- 
have authorization of the 
WPB to buy and use the material for 
specific purposes, 


sons who 


Sulfamie Acid—Sulfamic acid, used 
as a flameproofing agent in the textile 
industry, as a leather softener, and in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs and dry 
colors, was placed under complete allo- 
cation control on Oct. 5 by WPB. Allo- 
cations, under Order M-242, will take 
effect on Nov. 1. The regular chemical 
forms. PD-600 and PD-601, are to be 
used for 


allocation and 


for reports by distributors. 


requests for 


Over 30,000,000 Ib. 
restricted carpet 
were released for the manufacture of 
floor coverings Oct. 9 by WPB. Floor- 
covering manufacturers had been pro- 
hibited from this wool in the 
belief that it could be adapted for the 
manufacture of clothing. Only a very 
small part 


Wools, Carpet 


of previously wools 


using 


of these fibers were con- 


sumed by the apparel industry during 
the period they restricted for 


apparel use. The action rescinding the 


were 


previous restrictions was taken in 
Amendment No. 2 to Order M-73. While 
the bulk of the carpet wool can now 
be used in the manufacture of floor 
coverings, it was emphasized that the 
consumption quotas set up by M-73 for 
carpet wool are not changed. A few 
of the better types of carpet wool still 
are restricted to use by apparel manu- 
facturers. These include: Persian Gulf 
New Zealand fleece. Criolla. 
Joria. and Thibet No. 1 white. 


fleece. 
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CTI and Government Talk It Out 


THE LONG ROAD which the 
textile industry has traveled since the 


cotton- 


beginning of the defense program. 
through Pearl Harbor. and down to 


the present all-out production effort for 
war, came to a temporary turning-po nt 
at the annual meeting of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute in New York. Oct. 22. 
and at the coordination conference of 
association executives on the followine 
day. Officials of QM, WPB, and OPA, 
paid tribute to the war-energy of the 
industry, and to the personal sacrifices 
of the many men who have represented 
it in Washington. 

In the case of QM, the tribute was 
not belated, because General Gregory 
and General Corbin have never missed 
an opportunity to acknowledge the com- 
pleteness of the textile job. In the case 
of WPB, the tribute was also, in an- 


other sense, not belated. because alter 


all the job in that agency had been 
done by textile men themselves, who 


naturally hesitated to blow their own 
horns. In the case of OPA, the tribute 
was belated, because not since the days 
of Jim Davis had there been an intima- 
tion that the textile industry was any- 
where except in the dog-house, so far 
as that agency was concerned. But the 
tribute was no less welcome. 

On the industry’s side, the pledge 
made, 
with an important reservation. In the 
of Dr. Murchison, 
president of the Institute, “We must 
not confuse the theories and the meth- 
and the 
necessary 
with the 


of continued cooperation was 


words Claudius T. 


ods concessions which are 
to the winning of this war 
andthe 
which are essential to the maintenance 
state after the war 
(meri- 
can industrial philosophy was acknowl- 
edged, but weakly questioned. by an 


OPA official. 


The principal by-product of the meet- 


theories methods 
of the democratic 
is over.” That declaration of an 


ing was a clarification of the part that 


the trade association can play in the 


war effort. That issue was faced in the 


coordination conference. It became 
apparent that Government agencies have 


lost their suspicion ot association execu- 


tives--and realize their potential help- 
fulness. Out of that conference should 
eTrow a more effective use of the asso 


ciational facilities. 
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QM, WPB and OPA pay their tribute to 
industry at Institute’s annual meeting 


The principal speakers at the Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting were: Dr. Claud- 
ius T. Murchison, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute; J. K. Galbraith, 
deputy administrator of OPA; Lt. Col. 
Kdward S. Shattuck, chief counsel of 
Lt. Col. 
Stevens, of QM; Perrin N. 
Callaway 


the Selective Service Division; 
Robert T. 
Collier. vice-president — of 
Mills: Dr. D. F. 
the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
and Dr. Williams, of 
University of Texas. 

Dr. Murchison reelected CTI 
Herman elected 
vice-president for the South and C. F. 
Broughton vice-president for the North. 

At the coordination conference, Frank 
Walton, deputy chief of WPB’s textile 
branch. Bernard Haley, director 
of Textiles, Leather and Apparel Sec- 
tion of OPA, submitted themselves to a 
barrage of questions and comments, 


J. Lynch, director of 


oratory: Simon 
was 


president ; Cone was 


and 


mostly off the record. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS of Dr. Murchison 
was a frank and critical appraisal of 
the situation fronting the industry. Re- 
ferring to production and labor he said. 
“After the superhuman exertion of the 
last year the industry may be said to 
have reached its production crest. Lt is 
operating at a current cotton consump- 
tion rate of 11,500,000 bales a year, 
and is employing approximately 520.- 
000 workers. But employee separations 
are now somewhat larger than acces- 


sions. The annual turnover rate for 
the industry as a whole is now about 
100°. which reflects vividly the transi- 


ency of labor under present conditions. 
It may be expected that the percentage 
of women employees in the industry will 
grow very rapidly.” He hoped that the 
18-year age minimum for women under 
Walsh-Healey Act might be lowered. 
He commented on the current prob- 
lem of absenteeism, sometimes amount- 
ing to 7 to 10°, of the payroll. As a 
remedy he suggested a program of edu- 
cation to acquaint employees with the 
vital importance of their work in the 
war effort, counting on their patriotism 
to improve their loyalty to their job. 
Dr. Murchison pointed out that cot- 
ton. in competition with substitutes, 
needs the benefit of scientific research 
and sales promotion. “Research devoted 


to it promises richer rewards than re- 
search on any single organic substance.” 

After the war, the world-wide de- 
mand for cotton and cotton goods may 


be transient, he said, and there will 
follow the pressure of keen competi- 
tion from many sources. Faced with 


this situation, he stated, “We certainly 
do not wish to find refuge in wage 
cutting, or in slashing the price of cot- 
ton. Fortunately there is an alternative 
refuge in our own resourcefulness and 
ingenuity in raising cotton to higher 
consumption = in 
For this task we 
never before these 


peacetime 
States, 


employ as 


levels of 
the United 
must 
twin magicians of science and promo- 
tion. Cotton 
science and revolutionized beyond our 


can be transformed by 
present dreams. Cotton promotion now 
is the building of faith in cotton. a 
knowledge of its qualities, an apprecia- 
tion of its charm and usefulness.” 

Lt. Col. Robert T. Stevens. OMC, re- 
ferred briefly to the fabrics being pro- 
duced in adequate quantities for the 
Army, and to still 
greater yardage. The duck output was 
twice doubled from January to July of 
this year, he said, and an annual 
capacity of 600,000,000 yds. of all 
types of duck can now be made avail- 
able. “The current rate of production 
of cotton duck is five times normal; and 
38% 
plush and upholstery mills. Based upon 


those needed in 


comes from converted carpet. 
present known requirements, production 
in this field is fully adequate. 


“The supply of combed yarn for uni- 


form twill.” he went on, “is. still not 
sufficient to meet our needs. Combed 
twill is the most satisfactory fabric 


for summer and tropical uniforms, but 
we have found it necessary to purchase 
many million yards of Type IV carded- 
khaki twill. Balloon 


cloth and marquisette is another spot 


cotton uniform 


where increased production is neces: 
sary. The ideal cold-climate fabric is 
Type I. 5 oz. twill, which is compara- 


ble with Byrd cloth. Since this supply 
is limited we have to use the next bes! 
thing which is poplin. We should like 
very much to have more Byrd cloth.” 

Lt. Col. Stevens stated that although 
the QM endeavored to stabilize produc- 
tion of military fabrics. avoiding peaks 


development of a 


and valleys, the 
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hanging war picture did not always 
ermit it. He pointed out that the size 
if the army next year (7,500,000 men) 
nade the supply job one of great mag- 
\itude; the fact that in combat supplies 
ire used up at a much faster rate than 
vyhen troops are in training; the grow- 
ng need of our Allies for textiles as 
well as munitions; and the development 
if new items and new uses for old. 

“To keep production on a high level 
will be no easy task for you,” he said. 
‘It is my considered opinion that cot- 
ion-textile production has reached _ its 
peak. It will require the finest type of 
nanagement and the highest grade of 
\merican ingenuity to hold up our pro- 
duction level through coming months. 
For that the Army depends on you.” 

J. K. Galbraith, of OPA, listed as 
the most important lesson of the last 
i4 months of price control, the fact 
that OPA and the industry have learned 
to work together. He added that the 
iob done by the 25 or 30 separate in- 
dustry groups deserves the thanks of 
the entire industry and of the entire 
country. 

He stressed his desire to simplify 
the existing structure of regulations, 
reducing it to dollars and cents terms, 
wherever possible. One of the prac- 
tices which has resulted in successive 
amendments to an original regulation, 
he explained, has been the habit on 
the part of some manufacturers of tak- 
ing advantage of provisions never meant 
for them. 

He closed with expression of belief 
n increasing emphasis on simplification 
ind standardization of products for the 
sake of conserving materials, conserv- 
ing Manpower, conserving equipment 
and for adding simplicity and effective- 
ness to the methods for stabilization. 

Lt. Col. Edward S. Shattuck ex- 
plained the simple purposes of the Se- 
lective Service System in a sentence: 
‘In determining which of those who 
remain shall be drawn upon first, it is 
ust good common sense to consider 
their present family relationships and 
their present work, and to put those in 
nilitary service first who will cause the 
east disruption to family relationships 
ind to the work necessary to the War 
iffort.” He urged that every employer 
ventory his man and woman power in 
wo groups—those having no military 
ibility and those who have military lia- 
ility and are physically fit. The latter 
iould be their 
egree of importance to war produc- 


further graded as to 


on. The employer who requests de- 
rment of men who can and should be 
needed for 
said, is depriving 


eplaced by persons not 
ilitary service, he 
= country of men needed to fight this 


ir: the employer who fails to ask 
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UAL LUNCHEON: Lt. Col. R. T. Stevens (left) addressing the 
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Institute. Beside him (left to right) are Dr. C. T. Murchison, CTI president; 
Paul Halstead, CTI secretary; P. N. Collier, Callaway Mills. 
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RESEARCH SYMPOSIUM: P. N. Collier (left) speaking; others (left to right) 
are F, S. Blanchard; Dr. Simon Williams; Dr. D. F. J. Lynch. 


deferment for his keymen and to place 
all facts before his board is negligent. 


“SCIENCE LOOKS AT THE FUTURE OF 
COTTON” was subject of the research 
symposium of which F. S. Blanchard, 
president of the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, presided. Perrin N. Collier spoke 
on the thesis that there will always be 
a textile industry, but that cotton can 
no longer depend on its history for 
prestige. “It must stand on its merits 
alone.” he said. He outlined a program 
which will aid in holding the 
favorable position it already has—(1) 
breeding of plant, (2) 
from field to mill, (3) 
search, (4) 


cotton 


better handling 
machinery re- 
economic research, (5) 
study of fiber’s physics and chemistry. 
Dr. Simon Williams of 
of Texas, gave an eloquent plea for a 
cotton-research 


University 


program. “If ever an 


industry needed research. it is the cot- 


ton industry,” he said. New products, 
utilization of the inherent 
strength of the cotton fiber; new farm- 


greater 


ing techniques, were a few of the fields 
for investigation he mentioned. He 
closed with a description of the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry and its achieve- 
ments. “I will contribute free for noth- 
into 
being such an institution for textiles.” 

Dr. D. F. J. Lynch 


scope of his Government-established lab- 


ing everything I have to bring 


described the 


oratory. It now employs 305 persons, of 
whom two-thirds are research investiga- 
80% of its effort 
to cotton. However, at present, its proj- 


tors and is directed 
ects are short-time projects related to 
the war effort. Among the projects, he 
named: developing suitable cotton bags 
to handle raw 


sugar, and a_ cotton 
binder twine to replace sisal and henne- 
quin; use of lint cotton as linters; test- 


ing to evaluate various finishes. 
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Fab 


NETTING, COTTON MARQUISETTE is 
being sought by the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot in an initial invitation 
for 50,000,000 yd. of sandfly bar. This 
fabric is described in Tentative Speci- 
fication P.Q.D. No. 260, as a 1.8 oz. 
per sq.yd. marquisette of clean, well- 
combed, evenly spun cotton yarn. The 
netting shall be singed, well mercerized, 
and given a permanent finish of such a 
character as to make it resistant to slip- 
page of the warp yarns along the filling, 
and shall be character of 
finish to meet the approved sample. 
Grade shall be firsts. The weave shall 
be 1 pick of leno and 3 of plain as 
illustrated in thé specification. The net- 
ting shall be woven so as to cause the 


sized to a 


picks in each group of three to be 
pushed close together to form well de- 
between The 
evenly dyed an ap- 


fined opening groups. 
netting shall be 
proved shade of olive drab, without the 
use of sulphur dyes, and shall show a 
good fastness to weather when exposed 


for 10 days. Fastness to water test 


shall be conducted as outlined in para- 
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Cotton marquisette for sandfly bars: 
fabrics for use in outfits for WAACS 
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Fig. 3. Seersucker for WAACS' exer- 


cise suits. 


graph 6, Section XIII Federal Specifi- 
cation CCC-T-19la. Shrinkage, when 
subjected to tests in paragraph 2, Sec- 
tion XIV of Federal Specification CCC- 
T-19la, shall not be more than 8% in 
warp nor more than 8% in filling. The 
marquisettes shall have a minimum 
weight of 1.8 oz. per sq.yd., and shall 
have a width of 38 in., including a %¢ in. 
leno or solid selvage on both sides. 
Threads per inch shall be 50 to 52 warp 
and 50 to 52 filling. Breaking strength 
by the lxlx3 grab method shall be 28 
lb. warp and 20 |b. filling. Meshes per 
sq.in. shall be 625 to 676. Size of 
holes shall be .03 x .0325 in. maximum. 
| Although not stated in the specifica- 
tion, the following gray construction is 
approximately correct to produce the 
required fabric: 39 in. 50x56, 7.12 yd. 
per lb., 40s warp, 40s filling. | 


SEERSUCKER CREPE will be 
for making exercise suits and matched 
bloomers for the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps, WAACS to most of us 
The fabric shall be a green striped seer- 
sucker 


employed 


according to Quartermaster 


Corps Tentative Specification P.Q.D. 
210. Grade shall be firsts. Yarn shall 
be carded and evenly spun. Weave 
shall be plain produced with pro- 


nounced creped or seersucker stripes 
by using 6 ends of “tight beam.” and 8 
ends of “slack beam” weaving two ends 
The tight beam 
shall be yarn dyed with vat dyes to a 


as one to each repeat. 


vreen shade to match the standard 
sample. The cloth shall show good 
fastness to weather. laundering. and 
bleaching. The cloth shall be prac- 


tically free from size and shall be pre- 


shrunk so shrinkage shall not be over 
1% in warp and 1% in filling. The seer- 
sucker shall have a minimum weight of 
1.2 oz. per sq.yd. Threads per inch 
shall be 115 x 82 minimum. Breaking 
strength by 1lxlx3 grab method shall 
be 32 lb. warp and 45 Ib. filling. [ Al- 
though not stated in the specification, 
the following gray construction is ap- 
proximately correct to produce the re- 
quired fabric: 38 in. 112x84, 3.48 yd. 
per lb. 36s top warp, 40s ground warp, 
10s filling.| Combed yarns to get 
quality and break will be specified. 


BATHROBES, FOR WINTER use by the 
WAACS are to be manufactured as de- 
scribed in Quartermaster Corps Ten- 
tative Specification P.Q.D. 217. Fabric, 
unless otherwise specified. shall be a 
corduroy which in the finished fabric 
shall have no defects affecting the ap- 
pearance or serviceability. The color 
shall be an approved shade of wine ob- 
tained with either vat or naphthol col- 
ors. The corduroy shall have a minimum 
weight of 74% oz. and a maximum of 
814 oz. per sq.yd. Cords or wales per 
inch shall be 8. with at least 36 in. of 
pile surface available between selvages. 
Shrinkage shall not exceed 5° in warp 
or 3° in filling. Number of threads per 
inch shall be 48 x 118 minimum. Break- 
ing strength minimum by 1xlx3 grab 
method shall be 40 lb. warp and 35 Ib. 
filling. {Although not specified in the 
invitation for bids, the following gray 
construction is approximately correct 
to produce the fabric: 38 in. 46x120. 
1.70 yd. per lb.. 16s warp. 13s filling. 





























in fe Davis president 
Ino Tr uperintendent W. 
examining plane parts made in the mill. 
perating a turret lathe 
1s tor operations and turns 
what aman did on the same : »b. 
ked ¢ é machine. 


A BROAD-SHOULDERED middle-aged man 
who had once played football and base- 
all at Harvard, swung aboard a Gov- 
ernment train soon after it rolled into 
Nashville, Tenn., nine days after Pearl 
The train one of those 
sent out over the country to show what 
as needed for war and what small 
manufacturers might do to help. 
Maclin P. Davis, president of Se-Ling 
losiery Mills, walked over to the con- 
iltant on the train and said: “We 
vould like to do something to help. We 
vill do anything—we are willing to 
mnvert.”” 


Harbor. was 


“What kind of plant and equipment 
» you have?” the Government man 
ked. 

“A hosiery mill,” Mr. Davis replied. 
“Sorry,” the consultant smiled, “but 
ure just on the wrong train—there’s 
He was polite 
nough about it, but Uncle Sam didn’t 
eed women’s hosiery just then and 
id not listed any needs which the silk 
ichines could produce. 

But— 

Two months later, on his own initia- 
ve, Mr. Davis had rounded up some 


thing here for you.” 


ichine tools and was converting the 
ound-floor machine shop of his own 





Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, in 
E. Stringfellow 


is Evelyn Kelly. She 


She formerly 










The girl 


nearly 


plant into a portion of the plant for 
turning out parts for planes. Today the 
original shop has doubled in size and 
a manufacturers’ pool which Mr. Davis 
organized to take additional 
business has grown from six to 18 other 
machine shops—1l7 scattered over Ten- 
nessee and one in Kentucky. 

All the production of plane parts at 
Se-Ling is on the ground floor. First the 
machine shop section there was con- 


care ot 


verted and more recently expansion has 
extended into a portion just outside the 
office of Mr. Davis, at the front. Hosiery 
is still made, on the floor above, but a 
limited output, of course, because of 
restrictions. 

At Se-Ling, which long advertised its 
product nationally as “the aristocrat of 
exquisite hosiery” and “the silk hosiery 
with the tiny French seam,” girls skilled 
in operating hosiery machines have been 


Mr. Davis 


knew he couldn’t use the hosiery ma- 


one of the mill’s chief assets. 


chines to make plane parts, but he had 
faith in the ability of his girls’ nimble 
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Plane Parts Replace Silk Hosiery 


Se-Ling uses machine shop and 
nimble fingers in war conversion 


Miss Ja Menefee, the Se-Ling hosier 
model. At left as she appeared opr 
wa aT as sne yaoOpears T 4a 
V K a > ma ine the Se-L 
pliant, turning tT parts tor warpla 5 


fingers to operate precision metal-work- 
ing machines. 

The success of using his own hosiery 
workers, trained by his own machinists 
for the new war work, has been even 
better than he hoped for. The mill now 
takes pride in the slogan: “The hand 
that knit the sock now turns the lathe.” 
Women, on an average, do better work 
than men, it was discovered. For in- 
stance, a girl was trained to replace 
an experienced turret lathe man. Now 
the girl is turning out almost twice as 
much as the man did. 

“Take 20 
production run,” said Mr. Davis, “after 
everything is set, and let them go. You 


women and 20 men on 4 


will find that the women will produce 

over 10% more than the men and the 

quality of their work will be better.” 
Training and tooling-up took time 


before real production began. Some 
second-hand equipment was bought 


early in 1942. Equipment not being 
utilized for war work by the City of 
Nashville and by Davidson County was 


leased. At first a few contracts were 
obtained from plane manufacturers. 
These wére filled satisfactorily and 


business grew so that the pool was nec- 
Even two hosiery competitors 
still make 
into the plane-parts production pool. 


essary. 


and they hosiery—came 
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“Forbidden Textiles: 


Fibers, now restricted, will bring 
exuberance to after-war fashions 


“FASHIONS OF THE TIMES.” sponsored by the New York Times and directed by 
Virginia Pope, gave New York stylists new food for thought by including with top 
flight garments of cotton, wool and rayon. a group of “Forbidden Textiles” which 
are illustrated herewith. The fibers for the materials used are largely withheld 
from the public for the duration as the available quantities are being fabricated 
into military necessities. The profit from the four performances of the style show 
was donated to the Army Emergency Relief Fund. Seventeen designers and 38 


retail establishments took part. 
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Carbomatic gas-fired radiant-heat burners installed in front of dryer increase its output. 


Drying Operations Are Speeded Up 


At Progressive Silk Finishing Co. by use 
of gas-fired radiant-heat generators 


FACED WITH THE PROBLEM of speed- 
ig up drying operations on military 
ind other fabrics. Progressive Silk 
Hoboken. N. a has 
turned to the use of Carbomatic, gas- 
red, radiant-heat generators to increase 


Finishing Co., 


ie capacity of drying equipment al- 
eady in place. To date the company 
is installed these gas-burning genera- 
irs on three different types of equip- 
ent and is now planning to extend 
ieir applications to other machines. 
rying speeds have been increased from 
1. to 50% as an average, and in some 
stances as much as 100%. 

lhe Carbomatic unit consists of a 
irner having a special refractory sur- 
ce. As gas is burned over this sur- 
ice, infra-red rays are produced. No 
ime is visible. Any type of flam- 
ible gas, manufactured or natural. 
n be employed for generating the 
vs. Admixture of the gas and air in 


proper proportions to provide any de- 
sired temperature between 125 and 
2500°F. is carried out at some distance 
from the burner to eliminate any danger 
of explosions. At the Progressive plant. 
the well-known Kemp system is em- 
ployed for mixing the gas and air. 

If desired, each unit can be individu 
ally controlled, thus making it possible 
to establish several drying zones. each 
at a different temperature. This is 
particularly advantageous in such ap- 
plications as the new pigment-dyeing 
process, and in crease-resisting and 
other finishing processes in which syn- 
thetic resins are employed, where it is 
necessary to pre-dry the fabric at a 
comparatively low temperature. dry at 
a higher temperature. and cure at a 
still higher temperature. 

One of the advantages of the radiant- 
heat generator is that it can be installed 
in conjunction with practically any type 





of existing drying equipment, and can 
be placed in any _ position—vertical, 
horizontal, or inverted. The accom- 
panying photograph shows two burners 
placed vertically between a quetsch 
and a dryer in the Progressive plant. 
Since this photograph was taken, two 
more burners have been installed in a 
horizontal position so that the cloth 
passes over them immediately after it 
goes through the nip rolls. Other units 
have been installed in conjunction 
with tenter frames and with Palmet 
machines. 

Executives of the company are well 
pleased with the results obtained from 
the radiant-heat generators. They state 
that the greatly increased drying speed 
more than outweighs the extra cost of 
the gas required. The units have given 
no trouble and have proved to be an 
efficient. and inexpensive means of step- 
ping-up the output of the plant. 














































Effect of Ageing on Rayon Yarn 


Tests show oiling does not injure the 


By CLARENCE B. WEIL 


VARIOUS THEORIES have been advanced 
as to the effect of oil on the strength of 
yarn during storage. Some 
have believed that oxidation 
takes place in one way or another to 
result ultimately in the oxidation or 
hydrolysis of the cellulose. But no 
authoritative information on the subject 
has been published. In an effort to 
determine the effect of time and light 
on oiled rayon, the author conducted a 
experiments with 
rayon yarn which had been treated with 
an emulsion of suphonated oil, a lubri- 
\ record of 


these experiments was reported by the 


rayon 
people 


series of viscose 


cant, a binder, and water. 


writer in a thesis presented as a part 
of his course at Lowell Textile Institute. 
\ summary of the test procedure and 
the results obtained follows. 

In order to make rayon yarns more 
resistant to static electricity, softer and 
more supple, less sensitive to atmos- 
pheric conditions, more compact in that 
held 


more resistant to abrasion or 


the filaments are together. and 
rupture, 
it has become common practice, prior to 
throwing or twisting, to treat yarn with 
This 


today is composed of: a sulphonated oil 


an emulsion. emulsion as used 


LEGEND 
@ ed, Aark 
© ed, JT 
i () ntreated, lah? 
| nontreated, dlar- 









strength or stretch or cause oxidation 


which possesses the proper penetrating 
power and lubricating properties; a 
binder consisting of starch or gelatine; 
a lubricant consisting of a vegetable or 
mineral oil which does not readily be- 
come rancid; and water. Certain com- 
pounded oils contain mineral oil plus 
an emulsifying agent, such as a soap, 
a sulphonated oil, or a naphthalene 
sulphonate. 

The purpose of experiments 
was to determine the effect of time and 


these 


light on rayon yarn treated with an oil 
emulsion as compared to the same yarn 
The character- 
istics compared were the strength and 
the stretch of the yarn. On a few skeins, 
the strength and stretch after boiling 
off and extracting were compared. 


which was not treated. 


TEXT PROCEDURE. A 600-den.. 96-fil., vis- 
cose rayon was wound off into skeins 
of 50 yd. each weighing approximately 
3 grams. For oiling the skeins, an 
emulsion was used consisting of 10% 
sulphonated castor oil, 5% coconut oil, 
3% French sheet gelatine, and 4.2 times 
as much water as rayon. This was ap- 
plied in a 1,000-cc. beaker for 15 min. 
After the time 
of immersion was completed, the skeins 


at room temperature. 


were removed and gently squeezed. To 





insure some degree of even distribution 
of emulsion, the skeins were revolved 
for 5 min. on a wooden dowel. The 
skeins so treated were put in a room 
at a controlled relative humidity of 
65%, along with an equal number of 
untreated skeins of the original yarn 
which were placed in a heavy cardboard 
box that had previously been left open 
in the conditioning room. 

Tests were made of the yarns on a 


Schopper single-strand tester of the 
pendulum type. The strength scale 


was graduated in grams, and the scale 
for the stretch graduated in millimeters. 
\ clamp was attached to the lower part 
of the skein to equalize tension on the 
yarn, 

\t definite intervals, one treated skein 
and untreated skein which had 
been exposed to light, and one treated 


one 


and one untreated which had been kept 
in the dark, were tested: 25 tests were 
made on each sample so as to get a rep- 
resentative average. At the end of the 
tests, one skein of each of the samples 
was weighed at standard humidity, 
boiled-off, extracted, washed in_ hot 
water then cold water, and dried. Re- 


gain of the treated skeins was deter- 
mined. The dry skeins were then 
extracted with carbon tetrachloride: 





LEGEND 
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after 12 runs the skeins were dried, 
weighed, and tested. 

Test conditions were controlled, with 
the exception of certain variables. 
Kirst, a change in the scale and pendu- 
lum weight of the testing machine was 
necessary at the start of the 6-day period 
to secure the maximum readings, Sec- 
ond, the temperature of the room was 
kept at 70° F. at the start of tests, but 
the temperature 
warmer weather; temperatures ranging 
from 74 to 90° F. were observed. Due to 
these variables, the absolute strength 


increased because of 


and stretch readings become secondary 
to the relative strength and stretch of 
each sample as compared to others for 
the same day. Tests were made at inter- 
vals over a period of from 1 to 33 days 
on treated and untreated skeins exposed 
to light and those kept in darkness for 
the stated intervals. Samples were also 
tested of the treated skeins from which 
the oil emulsion had been extracted. 


TEST RESULTS are summarized in the 
accompanying _ table. In general. 
throughout the testing the strength of 
ihe samples which were not exposed to 
light indicated a consistently higher 
strength than those exposed to light. 
\lso. yarns which had been treated with 
emulsion had in general a 
strength and stretch; i.e. 


higher 
the strength 
ind stretch of the treated sample which 
was not exposed to light was greater 
than the strength and stretch of the 
treated sample which was exposed to 
light. The strength and stretch of the 
intreated sample which was not exposed 
to light was greater than the strength 
ind stretch of the untreated sample 
which was exposed to the light. 
Examination of Figs. 1 and 2 at the 


Prior to throwing rayon yarn is usually 
oiled with an emulsion. 


3- and 6-day intervals, discloses consid- 
erable the 
stretch. This can be considered to be 
due to the fact that during this period 
the oil is distributing itself more evenly 
throughout the sample. This is borne 
out somewhat on the examination of 
the 6-day period, when the strength of 
the samples appears to be moving 
toward a point, and also the fact thai 
the standard error is decreasing in the 
case of the stretch and strength. At 
the next interval of testing, 18 days. the 
temperature was 85 to 87°F. This is 
reflected in the strength by a general 
downward trend in the case of all the 
samples more or less at the same speed. 
On the other hand, the stretch readings 


variation in strength and 


Effect of time and light on strength and stretch of rayon yarn. 


OILED SKEINS 


| 








UNTREATED SKEINS 





Pime in Kept in Dark Kepl in Light Kept in Dark | Kept in Light 
Days : 
Strength| Stretch Strength| Stretch |\Strength, Stretch | Strength Stretch 
ED — — | | 
Kxtracted 0 | 869 62.9 
] 905 66.3 909 | tie 866 | 62.5 
| | | 
3 | 989 73.3 | 937 69.9 949 | 71.5 | Sas | ‘lacs 
| | | 
e 978 | 72.1 947 74.2 953 | 69.6 912 | 71.0 
18 | 927 iz2.9 909 Tone | 907 taco 876 73.9 
| | | 
24) 921 | 72.3 | 910 | 73.0 | 892 | 72.1 884 70.1 
| 
33 | 966 70.4 917 70.3 | 948 10.5 920 70.2 
oiled-off | 
and 33 | «=—847 67.8 828 66.7 849 66.4 826 67.6 
xtracted | | 
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increased in the case of the untreated 
samples and remained fairly constant 
in the case of the treated samples; in 
they 

toward a point, 


appear to be moving 
At the 24-day interval, 
the same is true as was of the 18-day 


eeneral, 


period. In the case of the stretch of 
the untreated sample exposed to the 
light. a decrease was obtained, but this 
might have been due to some other con- 
the trend still continues 
toward a point. At the last period of 


33. days, there 


dition, since 
a general 
But this 
The samples which 
had been exposed to the light meet at 


testing. was 


upward trend in- strength, 


appears in pairs. 


a point, whereas those kept in the dark 


appear to he moving toward another 


point which is higher. In the case of 
the streteh. all the samples appear at 
one point. 

hoiled-off and 


further to 


the 
appeal 


Characteristics of 
extracted samples 


support those trends which appear 


clearly at the last period of testing 
Although there is no real 
difference in the stretch of any of the 


99. 
ao days. 


samples. there is a real difference be- 
tween the strength of those kept in the 
light. and kept in the dark, 
whereas there is no real difference in 
the treated and untreated skeins of the 
samples exposed to light and those not 
exposed to light. 


those 


FROM THE RESULTS, it can readily be 
seen that the emulsion increases the 
strength and stretch of the yarn as 
compared to that of the untreated for e 
period of approximately month, 
when the strength and stretch of both 
practically the same. When 
the emulsion is removed, the strength 
and stretch of the treated yarn is the 
same as the untreated. This shows tha! 
in no way does the oil affect the rayon 
itself and that the effect of light on a 
treated sample is the same as it would 
be on a sample that was not treated 
if both are exposed for the same length 
of time. 

After 33 days of various treatments. 
some in the dark. some in the light. 


one 


hecome 


some untreated, and some treated with 
the emulsion, boiling-off and extracting 
gave values practically the same as the 
original sample of rayon. This shows 
that whatever changes in the strength 
and stretch take place during the age- 
ing are due to the effect of time and 
the rayon. 
Also, this indicates that one can pick 


light on the emulsion on 


whatever materials are desired or use 
any proportion of the materials desired 
in the emulsion to give the properties 
that are desired without regard as to 
what effect they will have on the rayon. 
since the emulsion will be removed and 
the rayon will resume its original prop- 
erties. 
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Chemical Modification of Wool 


Results in fibers which are resistant 
to damage by moths, alkali, and acid 


The tendency of wool to be eaten by 
moths and to be damaged by laundering 
can be considerably diminished by a proc- 
ess developed by research associates of 
the Textile Foundation at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Details of the process 
and the results obtained are given in the 
following abstract of a report by Walton 
B. Geiger, F. F. Kobayashi, and Milton 
Harris. The complete report, which will 
appear in current issues of the Journal of 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry and in 
Textile Research, contains additional data 


on the experimental procedure. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE PROPERTIES 
can be effected by chemical 
processes which transform the unstable 


of wool 


disulphide groups in the wool fiber to 
Wool so modified 
advantageous for use in 
blan 
and industrial 
papermakers’ felt 


more stable groups. 
should be 
manufacture of apparel fabrics, 
kets, 


fabrics 


carpets, certain 
such as 
which are exposed to harmful chemi- 
cals. The series of chemical reactions 
developed by research associates of the 


National 


Bureau of Standards results in a modi- 


Textile Foundation at the 
fied wool having improved resistance to 
damage by the above-mentioned agen 


cles 


Phe disulphide groups can be thought 


aaa, 
‘ 
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of as short cross-links which connect 
the longer peptide chains of the wool 
fiber. Fundamentally, the process con- 
sists of treating the wool with a chemi- 
cal which reduces the disulphide groups 
to sulphhydryl groups without destroy- 
ing its fibrous structure, and then treat- 
ing with an alkylating agent which re- 
acts with the sulphhydryl groups to 
form new bis-thioether cross-links that 
are more stable than were the original 
disulphide groups. Recently a number 
of improvements have been made in the 
original process for preparing modified 
One of these is the use of cal- 
cium thioglycolate, instead of sodium 
thioglycolate, as the reducing agent. 


wool. 


Reduction is carried out by immers- 
0.03N solution of 
at 50°C. and 
pH5 for 2 hr. The wool is then washed 
with water, then with a 0.01N phosphate 
buffer at pH8, and again with water. 
It is then immersed for 2 hr. in a O.1N 
solution of phosphate buffer at 50°C. 


wool in a 
thioglycolate 


ing the 
calcium 


and pH8 in which an alkylating agent 
has been suspended with the aid of a 
cationic wetting agent. Of 
alkylating tried, 

bromide proved to be one of the best. 
\bout 0.0005 the alkylating 
igent is required for gram of 


the several 
agents trimethylene 
mol, of 
each 


wool. This treatment reduces the cys- 


tine content of the wool from about 





2.2% to 6.5%. The 
tent can be reduced to 4% by repeating 


by applying 


cystine con- 
the treatment, and to 2% 
the treatment four times. 


THE ACTION OF ALKALI on unmodified 
wool may diminish its strength and 
durability, cause it to turn yellow, and 
make it harsh. That the action is less 
modified wool is illustrated 
by the photomicrographs in Fig. 1. 

Three tests for resistance of wool to- 
ward alkali are: (1) alkali-solubility, 
(2) the extent of yellowing of the prod- 
ucts by alkali, and (3) the effect of 
alkali on the breaking strength of strips 
of cloth. The alkali-solubilities given 
in Table I show that the modified wools 
have a decidedly greater resistance than 
does untreated wool. 

Treatment with boiling solutions of 
sodium carbonate, which rapidly turns 
untreated 


severe on 


wool yellow, has consider- 
ably less effect upon the modified wools. 
as the reflectance data of Table I indi- 
cate. The effect of treatment with boil- 
ing solutions of sodium carbonate on 
the breaking strengths of strips of wool 
cloth is also shown in Table I. Loss 
in breaking strength of the chemically 
modified 
sodium 


wools with 


upon treatment 


somewhat less 
than that of the untreated wool. 


Not only do the modified wools show 


carbonate was 


QU LSE AL 


Table I. 
Effect of boiling for 1 hr. with 0.02N 


sodium carbonate on alkali solubility. 
reflectance, and breaking strength of 
untreated and modified wools, 


Breaking strength 


Heclance 


Before treal- 


~!, 
> = == 
. — aes oe 
: ~~ 3) = S83 
a es 9 Sz 
7 = = = ~~ = 
e = = < oe = s 
—_—: a= Se « -& 
~ 7 — ~ ~ 
F kq kq 
UNTREATED 
Sees ne Oo 0 31.8 11.0 10.0 
Vlopiriep 
10 0 6.2 37.6 [3.5 11.3 
0.5 2? 9 11 0 13 5 12 0 
1.0 Zoe 10.5 i2.2 12.0 
2 0 2.0 17.5 12.5 iS 
















Table II. 


Effect of acids on alkali solubility of 
untreated and modified wools. 


Alkali-solubility 


Conditions ae —s 
UNTREATED 

HC}, 0.1N, 65°C, 24 hr. oS 20.0 
VlopIFIED 

HCl, 0.1N, 65°C, 24 hr. 2.0 6.3 


UNTREATED 


HC], 0.1N, 65°C, 10 days 9.5 80.0 ,A 


\lopIFIED 

HGH GN: 65°C, 10:days 2.5 15.0 
l NTREATED 

H.S0,, 0.1N, 65°C, 24 hr. 9.5 28.8 
\IlOpIFIED 

H.SO,, 0.IN, 65°C, 24 hr. 2.5 9.9 





Table III. 


Effect of carbonizing with sulphuric 
acid on alkali solubility and breaking 





strength of untreated and modified 
wools. 
Alkali- Breaking 
solubility strength 
.. in 2 ao 
St S28 $2 
Q5 <8 2s = 3S 
qe % kg kg 
UNTREATED 9.5 19.4 13.5 13.5 
\lopirteED a0 11.0 13.0 13.0 
Table IV. 

Effect of reducing agents on alkali 
solubility of untreated and modified 
wools, 

Alkali- 
solubility 
~ 
= > 
s = 
= os 
~ me 
Reagent Conditions Oo v 
None 1.0 2.5 
NaHSO, 1% 100°C lhr. 15.2 4.8 
Nas.O; 10% 50°C 2hr. 39.0 4.5 
NaSO,— 
CHO 5% 50°C 2hr. 13.3 3.7 
Nast O.2N SOG Zhe: 41.5 3:2 








after subje 


Fig. 3. Wool 


am ple 





TION 


wool: B, moditied wool. 


improved stability to alkali alone, but 
they also show greater stability to alkali 
treated Im- 
proved stability to such a succession of 


after being with acids. 


ireatments is important because deg- 


when wool 
acid-fulled 
when the 


radation which may occur 


is carbonized. acid-dved., or 
accentuated 


may be greatly 


contact with 
Table II 


Carbonizing 


material later comes in 


alkali. 


illustrates typical results. 


and in laundering. 
of wool with sulphuric acid differs from 
the above treatments in involving 
baking at a high-temperature (about 
125°C.). The results obtained on sub- 
jecting untreated and modified wools 
typical 


process are recorded in Table IIL. The 


to a commercial carbonizing 
untreated wool, after carbonizing had 
a high alkali-solubility. so damage might 
from laundering or other 
The alkali- 
modified atter 
carbonizing had increased too. but the 


easily result 
treatments involving alkali. 
solubility of the wool 
final value was much lower. 


RESISTANCE TO REDUCING AGENTS 
of untreated and modified wool is shown 
in Table IV. The 


found to be considerably 


modified wool 
less affected 


treatments 


Was 
by each of the reducing 
tried. Effect of chemical 
dixing agents is shown in Table V. Al 
though the alkali-solubilities of both 
the modified and untreated wools have 


certain OX1- 


increased, those of the modified wools 


enough to indicate 


remain low 


con- 


to moth larvae: A intreated w 1; B 
oO : 


10, 6.5, 4 


95 . 
Li ystine 


ana 





Fig. 2. Wool fibers after treatment with pepsin for 


alkali. 


wools showed greatly en 


siderable resistance to the 
Modified 
haneed resistance to digestion by 


teolytic enzymes and were not attacked 


pro 


by pepsin even after mechanical injury, 


or after treatments with acid sufhcient 
to render untreated wool readily digest 


ible. 


experimental 


Photomicrographs illustrating the 


results are shown = in 


Fig. 2. 
Moth larvae can digest wool only 
after breaking its disulfide cross-link- 


ages by the action of a reducing agent 


present in their intestinal tracts. For 
this reason, wools containing bis-thio- 
ether linkages are far more resistant to 
damage by moths. This increased re 


sistance is illustrated in Fig. 3. 





Table V 


Effect of oxidizing agents on alkali 
solubility of untreated and modified 
wools, 


ikali- 

solubilily 
Reagenl Conditions 
None 10.0 oS 
Cis O.OLN, 1l00°;C., Lhr. 13.6 6.6 
HO, 2 vok, 50°C.; 3} be i. 5 LO 
KMnQO, 1%, 35°C., 1 min 17.5 10.4 
K.Cr.Q; 0.2%, 100°C., 1 hr. LL.O L.6 
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Carding and combing of rayon staple 
fiber, finisher gilling, and the mechanics 
of blending rayon top with wool top were 
discussed in the first two articles of this 
series which appeared in September and 
October issues. This concluding install- 
ment deals with the characteristics of 
fibers to be blended and with the draw- 
ing and spinning operations. The author 
has had a wide experience in the textile 
industry and is now head of the worsted 
division, sales service department, of 
American Viscose Corp. 


By ROBERT A. SMITH 


THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE in blending 
rayon staple and wool is to produce a 
thorough blend that will spin a yarn 
of even diameter. This achievement is 
believed to be a function of the relative 
lengths of the rayon and the wool fibers. 
The touch, or hand, in the finished 
fabric is a function of the wool grade 
and the diameter, or denier, of the 
rayon fiber. 

First, let us theorize on relative 
lengths. It is our belief at the Textile 
Unit that the length of the rayon staple 
fiber should exceed the length of the 
longest wool fibers. We are now at- 
tempting to prove or disprove this the- 
ory, but the weight of evidence leans 
toward proving it to be true. During 
the last three months several instances 
have come to our attention in which 
mills have had identical difficulties 
when using rayon staple fiber which 
was shorter than the wool. In one case 
a mill sent its wool top and rayon top 
to our Textile Unit and we produced 
the same kind of uneven yarn that they 
experienced. It is instances such as 
these which cause us to hope our theory 
will provoke enough discussion to lead 
to a solution. 

The theory of relative lengths is based 
on an understanding of the physical 
differences between wool and rayon. In 
the present connection the most im- 
portant characteristic of a wool fiber 
is its crimp. This gives it the ability 
to contract when released from tension. 
Since this crimp is somewhat spiral in 
form the fiber is imbued with the ability 
to engage neighboring fibers while con- 
tracting. Rayon fibers, however, pos 
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Rayon Blends on Worsted System 


Modifications needed in drawing and 
spinning operations for all-wool yarns 


sess no appreciable crimp and are more 
susceptible to static than wool. This 
makes them more difficult to control in 
drafting unless this tendency is taken 
into consideration. 

In any blend the longest fibers deter- 
mine the roll settings, or ratch. In rayon 
staple fiber the length is “made to or- 
der” and every fiber is a predetermined 
length, with a close plus or minus tol- 
erance. If the length of the rayon staple 
exceeds the length of the wool staple, 
roll settings can be closely set to dis- 
cipline the rayon content. An added ad- 
vantage in this practice is the fact that 
changes of roll settings will be rare, 
unless the length of the rayon is 
changed. The length of the wool con- 
tent is just as variable as it would be 
in an all wool sliver; hence, the car- 
riers must be depended upon to per- 
form their usual function of disciplin- 
ing the shorter wool fibers. 

Someone will ask the question, “What 
difference does it make whether the 
carriers are called upon to control 
shorter wool fibers or shorter rayon 
fibers?” It already has been mentioned 
that wool has more crimp and that 
rayon is more electro-static. In addition 
rayon is a smoother fiber. These facts 
combine to make short wool fibers more 
able to take care of themselves during 
their passage from the back rolls to the 
front rolls. We feel that the crimp of 
wool gives the short fibers the ability 
to take hold of surrounding fibers and 
remain under control, whereas a static 
condition might tend to cause short 
rayon fibers to “become wild.” 

To secure the proper hand in a fabric, 
the diameter of staple fiber is impor- 
tant. The denier, which regulates the 
diameter of rayon, is another “made to 
order” feature. At present two sizes of 
viscose staple fiber are offered that are 
suitable for the worsted trade. The most 
popular size is 5.5-den., followed by 
the finer 3-den.; 5.5-den. rayon is in 
the range of half-blood wools. 3-den. is 
finer and would be over a hypothetical 
grade of 85s to 90s wool. This indicates 
why 5.5-den. rayon is the most widely 
used. 

There are many individual opinions 
regarding the use of either size in com- 
bination with the same grade of wool. 
In men’s wear the 5.5-den. will give the 





firm hand that is desired. In fine yarn 
counts for women’s wear the smaller 
diameter of 3-den. will aid the spin, but 
the touch will be more “mushy” unless 
the twist is increased to counteract that 
effect. Naturally, the features of certain 
fabrics do not call for extra twist; 
therefore 3-den. proves undesirable be- 
cause of its lack of wiriness. For blend- 
ing with practically all grades of wool, 
5.5-den, is gaining popularity over 3- 
den. A count of 1/36s is very easily 
spun with a 50/50 blend of 64s wool 
and 5.5-den., 5-in. rayon, and with care 
1/48s can be made. It may be of inter- 
est to note that 1/45s has been spun 
from 100% 5.5-den. 5-in. rayon staple. 


DRAWING AND SPINNING. As_ noted 
previously can gill-boxes are not favored 
for the processing of rayon/wool blends. 
Therefore, the first step after blending 
is the two-spindle gill. Our specifica- 
tions at the Textile Unit for this ma- 
chine follow: 
Pins per inch (No. 17 wire; 0.056 in.) 
14 (single row) 
Pitch of fallers 1s in. 
Drops per minute 120) 
Usual draft 
This is the first operation in which 


Di to 6 in. 


actual twist is inserted, and a word of 
caution is needed. In the section on 
blending it was indicated that we pre- 
fer to set our ratches in drawing and 
spinning in accordance with the length 
of the rayon staple. Also, as will be dis- 
cussed later, we prefer to set them 
closer than is customary on 100% wool. 
Therefore, with closely set ratches, the 
right amount of twist is doubly impor- 
tant. A wool sliver behaves differently 
from a rayon sliver under the influence 
of twist, and this tendency is propor- 
tionally true in blends. Wool slivers will 
accept a broader range of twist than 
rayon and still draft satisfactorily. This 
means that in handling rayon blends, a 
twist a little on the tight side will bind. 
causing tight ends; on the other hand. 
twist a little on the loose side will slip 
and unevenness will result. No rule 
can be given to determine the exact 
amount, but it has been found that the 
prevailing error is to use too much twist. 
Insert just enough to turn the spool in 
the following creel, and no more. This 
applies all the way through the draw- 


ing. 
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WORSTED DRAWING AND SPINNING DEPARTMENT 











































Blending Specifications 











50% 5-5 denier 5" dull Top weight 3.6 oz. per Syards or 320 grains per yard 

50% Wool 64's quality ” ” ee ee ee »» 320 ” ” oo” 

5 >? ”” a” %? 2? 7 2? ? : ” ” 
y For blending---see bottam of sheet. ’? ” a ee ee e ” os” 
% ? ” ”? ” a”? ” ” ”? ” ” 
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General Comments: Blend started in double-head gill. Feed:- < wool and 2 rayon slivers 





Draft 6. Delivered end:- 213 grains per yard. 


Fig. 3. Organization chart for 50-50 blend of 5.5-den., 5-in. rayon staple fiber and 64s quality wool. 


[here is a recommendation concern- second-hand machines that were pur- yarn. From our experiences so far, we 
ing tensions which is also applicable all chased from a worsted mill. We recon- find that yarn spun on a ring frame is 
the way through drawing and spinning. ditioned them ourselves, but added — slightly stronger than the same yarn 
Use the smallest felt washers and the nothing in the way of refinements. This spun on a cap frame. This difference 
lichtest travelers that will do the work. fact should be assurance that rayon in strength is not sufficient, however, 
\ tightly wound spool increases the and rayon blend yarns can be pro- to be detrimental to the cap spun yarn. 
compactness, making drafting more dif- cessed on the machinery found in prac- Generally speaking, in spinning 
ficult, thereby causing the final extensi- tically all worsted yarn mills. rayon-worsted yarns on a ring spin- 
bility of the yarn to suffer. By decreas- ning frame, it is not necessary to 
ing tensions and making soft spools BRADFORD SPINNING. There are no make any drastic changes in the nor- 
and bobbins, yarn extensibilities have limitations on the general types of spin- | mal spinning procedure. As has been 
shown an increase of 2 to 4%. ning frames which can be used for previously noted in reference to the 

(he different stages of drawing are spinning rayon-worsted yarns or even drawing operations, the ratch is set 
so similar that a machine-by-machine 100% straight rayon yarns. Bradford or fairly close to the staple length of the 

‘ription is not necessary. The organ- French systems may be employed; and rayon, and we prefer to keep the 
ion chart given in Fig. 3 shows that under the Bradford system, ring, flyer, rayon staple the longest component 
have not tried to install a “balanced or cap frames are suitable. Naturally, of the blend. It will be noted from 
se’ of drawing”; however, all the oper- yarn produced on any one of the three the work sheet that in the case of 
alons are covered and the pertinent Bradford frames has different character- blend containing 5-in. rayon staple 
s listed. Doublings, drafts, ratches, istics. The most noticeable of these dif- fiber, the spinning ratch is 514 in. 
delivered weight are indicated. ferences is that the yarn from a cap One line of carriers has been re- 
il the draw frames listed above are frame is much more hairy than that moved, but the remaining two are 
ilar Bradford equipment found in from a ring frame. This is just as true run at the same speeds and in the 
worsted mill. In fact they are all when there is a rayon content in the (Continued on page 81) 
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Control of Spinning Room Labor 


Flexible system helps overseer to keep 
within his budget and meet standarcs 


Indirect labor cost eludes many over- 
seers who otherwise can maintain a 
low cost. Indirect labor often has no 
standard other than to have a full job, 
and few overseers know how to curtail 
the indirect payroll. Use of a chart simi- 
lar to the one illustrated in this article 
can give the overseer the assurance of 
knowing how he stands on indirect cost 
and just how to curtail his indirect payroll. 


By CLARENCE McELROY 
and MARCUS GROSS 


SPINNING ROOM COST STANDARDS 
are necessary in orde lo control cx 
penses intelligently. When spindles 
are not running, production drops and 
the reduction of labor costs becomes 
mandatory. Control of costs must be 
flexible and reasonable. Close control 
of efficiency and cost cannot be main- 
tained if a retrenchment is made every 
time several hundred spindles are idle 
a few hours for changes. Department 
efliciency would be seriously impaired. 
Phe overseer of spinning must, of neces- 
<ity. be thoroughly familiar with his 
costs. His budget being fixed, he must 
tax his ingenuity to meet cost standards 
Pherefore. indirect labor, that portion 
of labor that is known as day-labor, 
must be rigidly controlled so that 3t 
does not fluctuate dangerously. 

There are, of course many systems of 
controlling indirect labor. The authors 
have devised a double check on costs 
hy including in their cost schedule defi 
nite percentage ratings of indirect la 
bor costs in relation to the total depart- 
mental expenses of each job to the 
total departmental cost and the cost pe 
spindle from 1 to 40 hr. Thus an over- 
seer can estimate quickly just how many 
people to send out. who they should be 
and just how close he comes to meet 
ing his standard cost. 

\ny overseer can devise such a 
schedule to suit his departmental needs 
by first tabulating his indirect labo: 
costs and then ealeulating the “Per 
centage of Total Cost™ and “Cost pen 
Spindle” data Phe  cost-per-spindle 
data are the standard. Use of a chart 
similar to the one illustrated will aid 
the overseer in meeting these standards 
In this chart care has been taken to 


Classily the indireet workers according 
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Indireel 
/ abor 


Second 


Hand 


‘Third 
Hand 


Section 


Hand 


Spindle 
Setter 


Oilers 
Cleaners 


Roving 
Hands 


Yarn 
Hlands 


‘Total Cost 
10 hr 


Hlours 


Indirect Labor Control Chart—Spinning Department 


Basis: 20,000 SprnpDLes, 3 


First Shift Second Shift 


Percent- 


Percent- 


a! eekly age of | Mt eekly age of 
Wages Total Wages Total 


Cost | 


4. 
v1 
S. 


( x rst 


1)) 20.6°, 


$29 l 9 6°, $50 (2)) 29.4°7 
baz (2) 20.0" 

$36 (2)| 14.0°; 

7ot (2)) 13.0% S34 (2 0.06; 
$34 (2) 13.0 $34 (2)| 20.0° 
a7 6.5‘ $17 (1 10.0 


S200 LOO*, S170 LOO’, 


Cost per Spindle Cost per Spindle 


OO0325¢ 
O00650¢ 
OO09T5¢ 
OOL300¢ 
OO01L625¢ 
0019506 
002275¢ 
002600. 
0029256 
OO3250¢ 
OOO500« 
OO9OT5A0« 


OLB 0006 


O002125¢ 
O00 1250¢ 
OO063T5¢ 
OOO8B500¢ 
OOL0625¢ 
OOL2 7506 
OOLIST5¢ 
OOLTOOO. 
OOL9T2D5¢ 
OOZ1L2D50¢ 
00125006 
OOO3 TSO 


OO85 000 ¢ 


10-ITk. Suters 


Third Shift 


Percent 
Weekly age of 
Wages Tolal 


Cost 
e309 (1)| 22.9% 
990 (2)| 32.79 


olz (1)| 11.1% 


$153 LOO¢, 


Cosl per Spindle 


OOOL9IL25¢ 
00038250¢ 
OOOST3T5¢ 
OOOTOSOVE 
00095625¢ 
OOLLATSO¢ 
OOL33875¢ 
OOTS3000¢ 
OOLT2125¢ 
OOL9LT2506 
OO382500¢ 
OOS TE TIO’ 


OOTOSO00 ¢ 


Classi ficatio 


Skilled 


Skilled 


Skilled 


Skilled 
Semi-Skilled 


Unskilled 


U nskilled 


| nskilled 


Slandards 


Firnst SHiFi 
Indirect: Labor 
$260 
Cost per Spindle 


10 Hr. 0.013: 


SECOND SHIFI 

Indirect’ Labor 
$170 

Cost per Spin ile 
10 hr. 0.00854 


Tuirp Sut 

Indirect Lab 
Sia 

Cost per Spindle 
10 hr. 0.007 05¢ 


‘Total Indire« : 
employees 2 


iy) heir job and skill. When retrench- 
meats are necessary, such a classifica- 
tio. is of value in determining the ad- 

nents in costs. The schedule also 
serves as a check against overloaded 


Da olls. 


THE KEY to the chart is as follows: In 
the first column under Indirect Labor 
iS the jobs are listed. In the second col- 

umn. headed Weekly Wages, are listed 
— the total first-shift weekly wages for 

job. The figures in parenthesis 

column denote number 
of workers on that particular job. In 
third column, Percentage of Total 


the second 


Cost. are listed the percentages of each 
wae to the total cost of that particular 
shift. In the lower half of the chart 
Costs Per Spindle data are extended in 
ange from 1 to 40 hr. 

Suppose for example that 10 frames 
of 210 spindles are to be idle 20 hr. on 
the first) shift. 
nade, the per spindle will rise 
ihove the standard, of 0.013¢ for 40 hr. 
Lnder Cost Per Spindle opposite 20 hr. 
0.0065¢. Multiplied by the 
00 spindles that are to be idle 20 


If no retrenchment is 


cost 


we find 


hours we have 2400 x 0.0065 
\ reduction of this amount 
made in the payroll to stay within the 
standard. The retrenchment, of course, 
would naturally start with unskilled la- 
listed in the last 
the chart. 


$15.60. 
must be 


bor, as column of 

The percentage to be deducted can 
he double-checked as Total 
cost, $260 divided into $15.60 equals 


6°. A glance at the schedule will re- 


follows: 


veal that the most logical place to re- 
trench would be with hand, 


but as the stoppage is for only 20 hr. 


the yarn 


the saving would not equal $15.60. 
Therefore, one cleaner and one yarn 
hand should be transferred from this 


department to one that is under-manned, 


or should be laid off. 


The saving by 


this retrenchment is slightly in favor 
of the company. Oilers and roving 


hands, having less to do, must double- 
up during this period. 

What has this done to the cost per 
spindle standard? The total spindles 
running during this period will be 17.- 
600, and for the remainder of the shift 
20.000. 


the full 


\verage spindles running for 


shift will be 17.600 20.000 


2 = 18.800. Actual 
shift will be $243; actual savings. $17 
Divide $243 by 18,000 to get a cost of 
0.0129¢ per spindle. The 
spindle is slightly below the standard 
of 0.013¢ per spindle. If only $15.60 
was deducted, then $244.40 divided by 
18.800 spindles 
the standard cost. 


cost for the 


cost pel 


would exactly equal 

In addition to above methods, another 
check can be made where a number of 
stops occur in the weekly work period. 
indirect labor costs 


Figure the final 


and divide by cost per run. As an ex 
ample. suppose 2.000 spindles stopped 
} hr.. 1.000 spindles stopped 9 hr.. and 
The total 


would be 


500 spindles stopped 6 hr. 
costs for these 
$6.50. 
ing the week, the final indirect labor 
$253.50. Divide this total by 
0.013¢ to get the average spindles run. 
In this instance, it would be 19,500 fo: 
the week. 
ing these short stoppages, then divide 
total labor costs, $260 by 19.500 spindles 
This cost 
will be found to be slightly higher than 
standart. 


stoppages 
If no other stops are made dui 
cost is 


If no savings are made dui 


for actual cost per spindle. 





Rayon Blends on the Worsted System 


same locations as would be true for 


in all-worsted yarn, 

DRAFT. The presence of the rayon con- 
makes it possible to increase the 

drafts slightly. It is well known that 
draft that 

inv lot of wool varies with the grade 
the length of staple. This also 

blended 


can be employed with 


lies when rayon is with 


various wools. 
lo spin even yarn it has been found 
the wool content is the limiting 
r with regard to high drafts. We 
ile ive often spun even yarn containing 
) 5.5-den., 5-in. rayon staple us- 
1 spinning draft of 14. To get 
il evenness in a blend of 5.5-den.. 


) rayon and 64s wool, we seldom 

ed a draft of 64% or 7. In spin- 

He n language the rule for a 50 50 
= Nond would be something like this: 


draft of 2 over the 
h of the wool staple.” Example: 
draft 6. Although this is 


tle greater than the 


er exceed a 


L in.: 


worsted rule 


one over the staple length,” it 
He it nearly comparable with what 
7 © done with straight rayon. The 

r wishes to emphasize the fact 
E the increase in draft is not di- 
; proportional to the increase in 
- content. The presence of any 


(Continued from page 79) 


wool in the blend acts as a limiting 
factor: that 
caution will be used when attempting 
to increase drafts, 


this is pointed out so 


SPINNING SPEEDS AND FLY. Tlie ques- 
tion of fly is of great importance to 
worsted man. The control of the 
amount of fly starts back in the blend- 
ing and is influenced by the speeds and 


every 


the drafts employed all through draw- 
ing. Humidity control is also a great 
help. 

If there is no humidity control, oiling 
of the wool top prior to blending is in- 
dicated. With humidity control, this ad- 
ditional oiling is not always necessary. 
\ temperature of 78° F. 
humidity of 60 to 65% are satisfactory. 


and a relative 


In drawing, a wild sliver and roving 
result if drafts are too high or speeds 
are too great. 

Spinning speeds are tied up with the 
count of yarn, turns of twist, and weight 
of traveler. There is no set rule for solv- 
variables, but the 
based on spinning with as 


ing these result 
should he 
little tension as possible on the yarn. 
Phe tension should be just sufficient to 
control the balloon and prevent exces 
sive beating against the dividers. This 
factor is important, since it helps to 


maintain a higher degree of extensibil- 


study of the 


32s with 


the final varn. A 
work sheet will show that on 1 


ity in 


14 turns of twist and a No. 23 traveler, 
we maintained a speed of 5.200 r.p.m. 
This produced 1.38 lb. per 40 spindle 
hours at 100° efficiency. 

By following the above specifications, 
we obtained only a very small amount 
of fly. We feel that it was small enough 
to be controlled in a mill also running 
One 
normal care to be exercised in cleaning 
\ distinctive tint to 
identify roving with a rayon content is 


all-worsted goods. would expect 


frames and floors. 


sometimes employed, but the complete 


segregation of drawing and spinning 
machinery is not necessary. 

In conclusion, it is advisable to dwell 
future. None of us 
knows what the future will hold, but it 
is this uncertainty that makes investi 


gation of any new development highly 


a moment on the 


important. The tempo of war-time a 
tivity demands that all of us make time 
count. Complete cooperation, the avoid 
ance of duplicated efforts, 
change of 


and an ex- 
information are the surest 
means of getting results. This article is 
written in that spirit of cooperation. We 
know that development by the rayon 
producers is continuing, but it is the 
worsted mills that must prepare them- 


selves for the benefits of this research. 
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Four-Year Record Is in the Bag} 


Nine months textile output means a new 
record in 1942—But what's ahead ? 





By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


THE YEAR IS IN THE BAG. It is 
certain that 1942 will set the fourth suc- 
cessive high record in domestic textile 
production. TExTiLE Worwp’s index of 
mill activity stands at 200 (on the basis 
of 1923-25 as 100) for the first nine 
months of this year, as compared with 
188 for the calendar year 1941, 142 in 
1940, and 132 in 1939. 

It is significant to compare the per- 
formance of those last four years with 
that of the preceding decade, 1929 to 
1938 inclusive, when the index moved 
within a comparatively narrow range 
from the low of 83 in 1932 to the high 
of 125 in 1937. (See Table I.) Putting 
it another way, the index averaged 103 
during the decade from 1929 to 1938. 
and averaged 164 during the succeeding 
four 


now 


years—a gain of nearly 667:,%. 
By individual fibers, cotton consump- 

tion during the first nine months of 

1942 was 9% above the same period of 


1941: 


changed; 


wool was approximately un- 


filament rayon was 4% up, 
staple rayon 11% up, and all rayon 6% 


up. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD is the more inter- 
esting part of this story. How long can 
a production schedule twice as heavy 
is the so-called “normal” of the 1923-25 
average be warranted? 


here 


are two schools of thought on 








Pee 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
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| CHART I—TREND OF GENERAL TEXTILE 
Total monthly consumption of all fibers in hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds; Horizontal lines, yearly monthly averages 


Table I—TEXTILE WORLD'S Tex- 
tile Mill Activity Index 


1923-25 average 100 


20 Soucek: | Meese secu nee 
OB: 5 askin cee. | “RMB vcs sos 0 cee 
Sh aeivcca Sete OOS SE wd wic cs oR 
ORe cscacsomtbe - Gaels acu va okee 
O33 ss cs cn ce Caen WORD o.oo canadien 
O84 saccese OO | ©6TWOEL:. 24.55.2088 
OBO scsbonweo dD 1942 (9 mos.) .200 





this point in the industry today. One 
group believes there is no prospect, at 
least during the war, of failure to absorb 
just as much goods as can be made 
available materials on 
machinery. The other group feels that 


from existing 


a decline from levels is in- 


evitable. 


present 


The principal variable in the calcula- 
tions of the two groups is of course the 
Another 
unknown, in procurement, is the extent 


ultimate size of the Army. 
of Lend-Lease demand. 
Against the belief of the optimistic 
school that Army and Lend-Lease to- 
gether will continue to tax the textile 
industry’s capacity to the utmost, the 
opposite group feels that 1943 will wit- 
ness a slackening in the total require- 
and that 
even if Lend-Lease demand should in- 


ments from these two sources- 


crease. Army purchasing will probably 


fall off. 
















1934 


ett 
ACTIVITY 


“1935 1936 1937 1938 


So far the only tangible support fo. 
the latter theory is the statement }y 
Col. Robert C. Brady, commanding offi- 
cer of the Philadelphia QM Depot, that 
it is not believed the Army worsted 
requirements for the first part of 1943 
will be sufficient to enable the industry 
to maintain the 
schedule. But isolated though that par 
ticular incident is, and limited to one 
branch of the textile industry 
worsteds, nevertheless it is pointed out 


present operating 


by some observers as symptomatic. 

The pessimistic school believes also 
that the prospect of taking up by civil- 
ian sales whatever slack might develop 
from decreased Army purchases has 
been over-played. This group feels that 
the new tax law, and the additional 
taxes to be enacted shortly, plus the 
drain from bond-buying, and the un 
employment in some quarters resulting 
from shut-downs of non-essential indus- 
tries and services, will all tend toward a 
decline in national 
which is at present at its peak. 

At the moment, most of the evidence 


purchasing-powe! 


seems to be on the side of the optimists 
However, it is entirely possible that. 
as time goes on, there will be a trend 
in the other direction. This does not 
mean anything resembling a collapse. 
Nor does it mean that present schedules 
should be reduced, so long as an actual 
demand for the present record produc- 
tion continues. But it is good to be pre 
pared for whatever may happen. 
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* ANNUAL MILL CHECK-UP SECTION Bas 


IHAT’S ALL THERE IS; THERE ISN'T ANY MORE. 


This slogan should be pasted on the wall of the office 


of every chief executive, superintendent, plant engineer. 
master mechanic, and overseer, in textile mills. What they 


have now in the wav of equipment is what they will have 


lor the duration. 

Phis same thought—“"That’s all there is; there isn’t any 
more’ —must be going through the mind of every textile 
production executive as he stands watching his machines 
pounding away—seltting new production records for war. 

Therefore, this same man must move quickly to his next 
hought: “Keep “Em Running!” The main problem con- 
lronting the industry right now is the means by which 
the present equipment can be made to perform at an 
sptimum level. 

This then is the theme for this, the Sixth Annual Mill 
Check-Up Number of TextiLe Wortp: “Keep "Em Run- 

ing!” 

That means maintenance of equipment, both productive 

id auxiliary. It means the intelligent use and conserva- 

on of repair parts, accessories and supplies. And, in 
irn, those “musts” require proper personnel, proper 
rganization, proper follow-through. 

In this section, there is a series of bread-and-butter 

ticles covering this vital problem in all its ramifications, 

cluding: organizing a maintenance department; estab- 
shing a maintenance tickler system; card room lubrica- 
mn; twister maintenance; maintaining throwing equip- 


ent; caring for weaving equipment, wool scouring 





equipment, knitting equipment. etc.; maintenance of 
water-treatment equipment; and adding life to auxiliary 
equipment of all kinds including power generation. powe1 
transmission. lighting, air-conditioning. fire protection. 
intra-plant transportation, piping, etc. 

These articles indicate what the individual mill can do to 
help itself. In addition, there is another source of assist- 
ance. The textile machinery companies and the manufac- 
turers of auxiliary equipment—largely stripped of the 
opportunity to produce new equipment for their old cus- 
tomers—have been doing a marvelous job of education 
in connection with maintenance. principles and procedure. 
When in doubt, ask your machinery man. 

Incidentally, he will help you not only on maintenance 
methods but also on purchase and conservation of repair 
parts. It has been stated recently in Washington, by men 
high up in WPB, that the main bottleneck in the textile 
industry might prove to be repair parts; that if we ever 
have concentration of the textile industry into nucleus 
plants, it will not be primarily because of shortage of ma- 
terials or man-power, but because of shortage of spare 
parts. This forces upon every manufacturer even greater 
responsibility for the care and intelligent use of what 
he has. For, as we observed above, in a great many cate- 


vories, that’s all there is: there isn’t any more. 


orglaah, Ure. 


NARTIME MAINTENANCE IN TEXTILE MILLS > 











a. the 


burden on the maintenance department is 
heavier than ever before. Despite the in- 
creased load on machines, the growing 
scarcity of repair parts, and the imminent 
shortage of skilled labor, equipment must 
be kept running. In the following article, 
particular stress is placed on the organi- 
zation or reorganization of the maintenance 
department in such a way that incipient 
trouble will be spotted and repairs made 
before actual 


break-down of machinery 


occurs. 


By EARLE MAULDIN 


RANKING HIGH 


which 


among the problems 


textile executives face today is 


that of mill maintenance. The responsi 
bility for keeping buildings and equip- 
ment in the best possible condition falls 
on the plant engineer, master mechanic. 
or some special man delegated for this 
duty, depending on the size of the plant 
and the organization of the mechanical 
mill of 


the man responsible for this important 


department. In a medium size 
task usually is the master mechanic. He 


must and slow- 


must keep the entire plant 


prevent shut-downs 
downs: he 
in condition to produce at top speed. 
This is important to the mill. It is even 
more important to the Victory Program. 

The vital function of the master me 
in the mill organization has been 


Like 


must be familiar 


hani 


stressed before in these columns. 
the superintendent, he 
with every department of the plant. He 
s the one man to whom every oversee! 


Whereas. 


overseer must know his own department 


turns in time of trouble. each 


thoroughly, the master mechanic must 
know them all. With detailed knowl 
edge of what, and whom, he has to work 
with. and with an understanding of his 
job. he can solve the 


most puzzling 


84 


problems, and spot trouble or prospec- 
live trouble in every department. 

Organization of the maintenance de- 
partment should be worked up to fit the 
particular requirements of the mill. In 
order to do this effectively, several fac- 
tors must be considered, such as size 
and type of plant. whether power is 
purchased or generated, ownership of 
village, and whether water comes from 
municipal or private supply. For a mill 
of medium size having its own watet 
supply, village, and power plant, the 
organization shown in the accompany- 
ing chart is suggested as a guide. 

In most mills—other than 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing plants 

responsibility for upkeep of machines 
is divided. This is first, to the 
fact that part of the care of machines 
is the duty of fixers working under the 


overseers of the various departments: 


textile 


due, 


and, second, that lubrication of equip- 
ment in a given department may be 
carried out in part by 


that department and in part by mem- 


employees ot 


bers of the maintenance crew. It is im- 
portant that the responsibilities of the 
maintenance department and the over- 
seers for inspection, cleaning, lubricat- 
ing, adjustment, and upkeep of equip- 
ment be defined so there will be no 
chance of neglect and no opportunity 


for buck-passing. 


MACHINERY INSPECTION. The key man 
in maintenance work is. or should be. 
the machinery inspector. In some mills 
Cal h overseer Is responsible for periodic 
Insper tion in his own department. How- 
ever. better results usually are obtained 
when one man handles the task, giving 
it his undivided time and attention. He 


must have the cooperation of every 
overseer, second-hand, and_ fixer. It 
should be his aim to prevent failures 


by spotting incipient trouble and inves- 


tigating every indication of weakness 


or impending failure, noting especially 


such items as excessive vibration, un 


usual bearings, insufficient 


belts, 


noise. hot 


and 


lubrication, loose missing 
parts 
Any machine found in need of atten 


should he 


some Way 


marked in 
and the repair men and the 
notified. Fre- 


which 


tion tagged o1 


oversee! ol the room 


quently a machine shows signs 


of impending failure, will not actually 





Maintenance Department 


break down until it is stopped and a 
attempt is made to start it up again 


Accordingly, the overseer may decid: 
to continue running a machine until it 
is convenient to shut it down. In th: 


meantime repair parts and equipment 
can be assembled so that when repaii 
work is started it can proceed with a 
minimum of lost time. 

mill, large: 


In one well-organized 


than the average, this system is being 
followed in the electrical department 
One man spends all his time testing 
motors while in operation. He checks 
the load and speed, observes the tem- 
perature, looks for bearing trouble. and 
makes a 


report immediately. If the 


motor is over-loaded, the cause of the 
over-load is removed, or a larger moto! 
installed. If running light, a 


substituted. If any 


smaller 
defects 
show up in the motor itself, it is sent 


motor Is 


to the shop. Repairs are kept at a mini 
factor is favorably influ 
enced, and the mill has operated five 


mum, powe! 
years without a burned-out motor, 

A large mill can well afford to keep 
one man on motor inspection alone 
but a small plant must depend on one 
man. with perhaps one or two helpers 
to keep up all types of productive and 
auxiliary equipment. In any event, man 
power must be conserved, and the tasks 
so assigned that the full time of every 
man is profitably employed. If the in- 
spection is thorough and_ intelligent, 
and if the inspection schedule is kept 
well ahead of the repair men, the work 
can be planned and carried out eco 
nomically, and the maintenance crew 
built up to whatever man-power is re 
quired for efficient work. 

The practice of waiting for a machine 
to break down before repairs are made 
cannot be tolerated. Too often avoidabl 
critical times 
Further. if a part in need of repairs is 


failures happen at 


neglected, it may result in injuries t 
other parts of the machine, ultimatel 
causing a longer shut-down and large 
repair bill 
if the fault had been detected and rem 


edied when the first 


than would have occurre 
signs of wear ap 
peared. 

Another compelling reason today fo 
preventive maintenance is the growin 
difficulty of securing repair and replace 
Some repair parts are stil 


difficult 


ment parts. 


available, but others are 





Power Plant 
Division 


Electrical 
Genera- 
tors 
Trans- 
formers 
Motors 
Electricians 


Steam 
Boilers 
: Turbines 
Engines 
Pumps 


Blacksmith 


Shop 
Welding 





Machinery 
Inspection 
Oilers 

see Note 





Paint Shop 


MASTER MECHANIC 


Machine Shop 
Planning 
Repairs 


Pipe Fitting Camsde 
Fire 
Dept. 


Stock Room 


Watchmen 





Roller Shop 


Outside Crew 


Mechanic- 
al 

Mainten- 
ance 

Bldgs. 


Water 
System 
Filters 
Reservoirs 


Carpenter 


Shop 
Mill-wrights 





Note: Oilers frequently report to, and work under the supervision of room or department overseers, 
and fixers invariably do so. Motors are inspected, maintained, and lubricated by electricians. 


Organization of maintenance departmeni for a 


tain. A purchasing agent for a large 
oup of mills told the writer recently, 
Qur main problem in maintenance of 
transmission equipment is in getting 
shipments after the material is ordered.” 
Priorities, allocations, Government per- 
nits and approval, all enter into the 
mplex situation. Therefore, the safest, 
id sometimes the 
lution is to keep the present equip- 
One 


-v to procure at present is cold-rolled 


most economical. 


ent running. item which is not 
iting. Some of this material is needed 
1m time to time in all mills, and the 
ck room usually has a supply. At 
same time there may be an un-used 
standing idle the 


int. An inventory of items of this kind 


somewhere in 


ould be made, and the material put 
k in use before entering orders fort 
w material. 
In recent months many mills have 
tiled themselves of the offer of some 
the larger machinery manufacturers 
send expert service men to inspect 
1 check the production of all ma- 
nes of their manufacture in a plant. 

service man, generally a factory 


‘resentative, and frequently accom- 








panied by a local representative who 
is familiar with operating conditions in 
the plant, goes over the mill, machine 
by machine, checks the condition and 
performance — of machine 


each 


each and 


makes a detailed report on one. 
This report includes his recommenda- 
tions as to repairs. replacement of parts 
that weak, 


layout, or any factors entering into the 


are worn o1 changes in 
efiiciency of operation. The service men 
have in many instances spotted trouble. 
increased production, forestalled 
sible Although the 
compliance is entirely voluntary, it has 
that by 
recommendations 


pos- 
shut-downs. mill's 


been found closely following 


the 
have been saved. 


many man hours 


There are few mills that do not ap- 
preciate the impoftance of training help 
to take the place of key men in the 
organization, so that the work can con 
tinue along an even, uninterrupted line 
called 


suddenly from their accustomed places. 


if one. or two, or several men are 


Changes must be made, sometimes on 


short notice —a third shift is found nee 
essary and experienced men are at a 


premium, a draft board funetions and 


textile mill of medium size. 


ready to step into 
that the 


training courses 


new men must be 


new places. It is then mills 
installed 
for machinists and fixers are fortunate. 


With the 


power, the feasibility of training women 


which have 


growing scarcity of man- 
for mechanical jobs should be investi- 


gated. Already in a few mills women 


are being trained as machinists; and in 
at least one plant, as loomfixers. 
Mills owning their own villages have 
problem that 
Although this 
is not connected directly with produc- 
the 
tion and influence is powerful. Griev- 


a special maintenance 


should not be overlooked. 
tion, nevertheless indirect connec- 
ances, dissatisfied help, and excessive 
labor turn-over have a bearing on plant 
efficiency. And as a competitive measure 
to attract the best help and make the 
pay-roll stable, the condition of the vil 
lage plays an important role. One large 


mill in North Carolina uses two men 
on continuous village inspection and 
repair, assisted from time to time as 


required by a shop crew. Electrical and 
plumbing installations receive special 
material is most diff 
the 


attention, as new 


cult to procure for duration. 
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ss effect- 


iveness of any program of protective 
maintenance depends largely on how reg- 
ularly and thoroughly those responsible 
carry out the inspection, cleaning, lubri- 
cation, and overhauling of productive and 
auxiliary machinery. Unique among sys- 
tems devised to insure that each piece of 
equipment receives proper attention at 
designated intervals is the tickler system 
installed in a large print works and de- 
scribed in the following article. Among 
this 


are its simplicity, its flexibility, and 


the noteworthy features of system 
its 
adaptability to conditions existing in any 


type of textile mill. 


* * * 


By FORREST J. FALES 


é€ y [ vv k 


a reminder 


A TICKLER SYSTEM affords 
to do certain important things at cer- 
Ticklers may 


all functions of a business with respect 


tain definite times. covel 
to efficient plant maintenance and op 
eration. When a tickler system is estab- 
lished and put into force, its simplicity 
and usefulness are very evident. 

Pic klers 


person working in an executive capa- 


may be requested by any 


city within the organization. This im- 
plies the assistant manager, the super- 
intendent, the plant engineer, the mas- 
the chief electrician, and 


ler mec hanie. 


the foremen of departments. The re- 
quest must be in writing and approved 
by the next highest authority. No tickle: 
be 


circulation 


can put into or none 
changed or cancelled without the ap 
proval of the general manager. 

The physical requirements of a 


tickler system 


| ‘| ickler 


) 


are the following 


forms 

Follow up forms 

3. Notification of arrears 

}. Scrap book (Master copies 
» Yearly-daily fil 

6. Viekles clerk 


How to Establish a 


The tickler form (Fig. 1) should be 
a standard size, say 5x8 in. Experience 
has proved that it should be printed on 
cloth, rather than paper 
board, both the latter deteriorate 
rapidly in continual use. Commodore 
blue print cloth is used throughout this 


on or card 


as 







SB 176-S 





To: J. smith 


Do following work upon dates given 
to right: 










Maintenance Tickler System 


organization, which fortunately is on¢ 
of our own products. Another tickle: 
form is shown in Fig. 2. 


There must be some central point of 
issue for all ticklers, 
filing division of the 
should be noted that. 


preferably in thi 
general office. It 
generally, a very 
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Signature 


in margin 
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Report to Mr 
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To: MASTER MECi 


to right: 
Subject: 


indicator posts in the yard il 


see 


_™anTINn When this has been attended to 


Do following work upon dates given in margin 


Send men around to paint hydrants a 


mils. (f+ 
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Report to Mr. W. Johnson When this has been attended to 
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mall part of the tickler clerk’s time is 

‘quired to operate the system, thus 

eaving the greater part for filing and 
ther duties. 

Ticklers should be numbered consec- 
itively and two forms typed. The orig- 
nal is pasted in the scrap book as the 
naster form, and the duplicate is filed 
n the tickler file by date of issue. The 
naster copy should be filed in numer- 

' cal order and indexed by classification 
if work, such as “Elevators, Hydrants” 
tc., to facilitate checking. 


GENERAL ROUTINE is as follows: Each 
day the tickler clerk removes from the 
tickler file all the ticklers filed for that 
particular day and mails them, through 
the plant mailing system. to the persons 
concerned, The record ol the issue and 
subsequent return of the tickler are kept 
on forms as shown in Fig. 3. A follow-up 
form which is self-explanatory is shown 
in Fig. 4. 

In some instances, such as inspecting 
and lubricating motors, it will be found 
necessary in order to facilitate the work 

































It is recommended that so far as and preclude the chance of any item 
: possible dates of issue should be stag- being missed, to supply a form having 
t vered, in order to overcome the han- the serial numbers of the machines, 
lling of too great a number of ticklers — location of each machine, and spaces for 

in any one day, checking. This form should cover a 
‘ 
36 - : 
re 

Due ] Notice Tickler 
Tickler Sent To Sent Back Sent Returned 
Nac | Number ee ae Back s 
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To: OFFICE MANAGER Date Sign Here_||_Date Signature 

“Do following work upon dates given in margin} 

to right: | 

Subject: _ ee ee : 7 | —- 2 ae 
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Report to Mr. T. Jones When this has been attended to | 
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TICKLER NO. __ #4? 


RETURNED TO THIS OFFICE. PLEASE 
DO SO AT ONCE 


FILING DIVISION 


ANNUAL MILL CHECK-UP 


year’s record and should be attached to 
the tickler. Once each month the tickler 
clerk checks the tickler-file copies of 
ticklers against the master copies so 
that corrections may be made for any 
misplaced or lost. 

The flexibility of a tickler system is 
one of its big advantages. It is applic- 
able not only to maintenance work, but 
to many other phases of mill manage- 
ment. The tickler form shown in Fig. 5, 
for example, serves to remind the office 
manager to make arrangements to take 
process inventory the last day of each 
monthly period. In the particular plant 
with which the writer is connected there 
are at present more than 260 active 
ticklers covering as many operations. 


] Tickler form reminding main- 
tenance man to inspect eleva- 
tors, grease, and make neces- 
sary repairs on first day of every 
month. 


2 Tickler form reminding mas-, 
ter mechanic to have hydrants 
and indicator posts painted on 
July |. 


SENT TO YOU 










42 ___HAS NOT BEEN 









Tickler Clerk 


4. Ulaow 


3 Form kept by tickler clerk for 
recording dates on which indi- 
vidual ticklers are issued and 
returned. 


4 Form reminding individual re- 
sponsible that tickler has not 
been returned to tickler clerk. 


5 Tickler form reminding office 
manager to take process in- 
ventory on last day of monthly 
period. 
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is the keynote of card-room maintenance 


where equipment has to last indefinitely. 
as under present conditions. Lubrication 
schedules and forms compiled by the au- 
thor of the following article will assist in 
caring for openers and feeders, pickers, 
cards, drawing frames and roving frames 
on two- and three-shift operation. Speci- 
fying the use of only two grades of oil 
and Mr. Helli- 


well’s charts simplify lubrication problems 


two grades of grease, 
normally encountered when employing a 
large number of different lubricants. 


* * * 


By E. H. HELLIWELL 


CAREFUL SELECTION and proper appli 


cation of suitable lubricants require 


extra attention to keep ’em = running 
under present-day operating schedules. 
krequently the only time the card-room 
equipment is stopped is for a cooling 
off period at week-ends. Such operating 
schedules mean hours of continuous op 
\ hot stud o1 
the 


It has no Op- 


eration of all machinery. 
shaft 
pressure in the bearing. 


expands and will increase 
portunity to regain normal temperatures 
and dimensions from machine stoppage. 
Scoring, wear, and inevitable replace- 
ment are the ultimate results. 

Some card-room lubrication programs 
have been laid out calling for eight o1 
nine different grades of oils and greases. 
Card-room supervisors testify to the dif- 


kind of oil 


properly and with the required regu- 


heulty of applying one 


larity. Increasing the number and _ the 
variety of the lubricants certainly in- 
creases the difhculty of maintaining 


proper oiling schedules. Simplification 


in lubrication procedure and a reduc 
the 


desirable whenever possible without sa¢ 


tion in number of lubricants is 


rifice of lubricating efficiency. 


Lubrication requirements in the card 


room can be satisfactorily filled with 
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the use of two different grades of oil 
and two grades of grease. The oils re- 
quired are a medium oil, 250 to 300 
viscosity (Saybolt). and a heavy oil of 
850 to 900 (Saybolt). 
one medium light, and one 
stiff—are sufficient to fill all 
needs. Hard soap-laden greases are of 
doubtful 
heavy, 


viscosity Iwo 
ereases 


medium 


lubricating value except on 


slow-moving bearings or at 


higher than ordinary operating tem- 


peratures. 
Viscosities ol 
as to name and numbet 


oils and will 


greases 


vary with the 









Card-Room Lubrication Schedules 


different producers. but the grades de- 
sired can be readily obtained by ordet 
ing by viscosity. 

Actual experience has proved that 
with pressure fittings on plain bearings 
equipped with long lead-in’ pipes. a 
heavy oil will flow by gravity and fu 
efficient 
than 


grease. The grease will not flow until 


nish more and more certain 


lubrication will an immobile 


sufficient heat is generated to thin it to 
the flow point. Ball bearings, however. 
can be lubricated properly with a light 
either by packing or through 


srease, 





LUBRICATION SCHEDULE 


Ist Shifl nd Shift 


Lubricant 


used Frequency Otler’ Frequency Oiler 

OPENERS AND FEEDERS 
Plain bearings. Viedium oil IS Ol Is Ol 
Plain bearings, fittings * 2 vrease IW OH iW OH 
Ball bearings X%2 vrease INI OH LW Ol 
Vertical opener, step bearing. .. x 1 grease iM OH LM Ol 

Turn screw on grease cup every shift 

Apron bearings (packed ® 2 grease M/3 SH 
Shafting. .. Medium oil LW Stl 

PICKERS 
Plain bearings. Medium oil IS PO IS PO 
Beater bearings (plain Medium oil 25 PO 2S PO 
Beater bearings (ball bearing *® 2 grease IM PO 1M PO 
Fan bearings (plain Medium oil 28 PO 28 PO 
Fan bearings (ball bearing ® 2 grease IM PO LM PO 
Overhead shafting Medium oil IW SO 

CARDS 
Cylinder bearings (packed x 1 grease M /3 CG M /3 CG 
Doller bearings (packed * | grease M/3 CG M/3 CG 
Licker-in bearings (packed 4 vreast M/3 CG M/3 CG 
Above bearings also oiled Medium oil IS cr IS Ca 
Band pulleys. Medium oil LIS a IS CT 
Feed rolls Medium oil iW Cr iW cr 
Side-shaft bearings Medium oil IW CT LW cr 
lat bowls. Viedium oil IW Cl LW Gr 
Flat drive Medium oil IW Cr iW Ca 
Flat brush bearings * 4 grease iW CG IW CG 
Loose pulleys Medium oil IS Cr IS CG 
Can table Medium oil 2W CG 2W Ca 
Coiler head Vledium oil IS Cr IS Gt 
Comb boxes (plain Heavy oil iW Cai IW Ci 
Other plain bearings Medium oil iW ci iW Cy 


Overhead shafting 


Medium oil iW SO 


A A A AE A SL Ne NE A EA REE TRE A LT 






essure fittings. Chambers must not be 
er-filled with grease, as it increases 
e load on the bearings and will often 
iuse over-heating. 

Good results have been obtained us- 
ig a grease on both plain and_ ball 
heavy or 
This 
ractice seems to improve lubrication 
nd prevent caking of the grease. It is 


arings by applying a 


iedium oil on alternate oilings. 


cell known that this practice produces 
ood results with card cylinder bearings 
nd with other types of open bearings 
iy keeping the grease soft enough to 
etain contact with the shaft. 

Correct’ lubrication of card comb 
hoxes has occasioned much controversy 
ind has been the source of much experi- 
nentation, A wide difference exists in 
used in 
various mills and these range from a 


the viscosities of lubricants 


light oil to a light grease. Proper lubri- 
cation of comb boxes depends on splash, 


spray. and flow; hence it is evident that 
an oil is required which will flow freely 
at operating temperatures. Prevention 
of oil leakage appears to be the main 
reason for using the heavier oils. How- 
ever, a great part of this leakage is 
caused by overfilling boxes. Where a 
heavy oil has been used for some time, 
it is difficult to return to the use of a 
lighter oil because of part wear that has 
taken place. It is recommended that a 
medium oil be tried first with boxes 


filled to the 


tempting to use heavier oils. 


proper level before at- 

Everyone connected with oiling should 
be provided with a sharp-pointed brass 
clean-out tool to thoroughly clean out 
all oil holes before applying oil. Only 
the oil that reaches the bearing pro- 
vides lubrication. It can be as trouble- 
some in the wrong place as it is bene- 
ficial in the right place. Spoilage of 
stock is caused by careless or excessive 





LUBRICATION SCHEDULE—Continued 


Ist Sh ift 2nd Sh ull 


Lubricant 


used Frequency Oiler Frequency Oiler 
DRAWING FRAMES 

Bottom drive shaft bearings Medium oil IS DO Is DO 
Calender roll bearings. . Heavy oil IS DO IS DO 
Draft gear studs and bearings. Viedium oil IS DO Is DO 
Middle and back roll studs and 

bearings... Medium oil IS DO Is DO 
(oiler head drive Medium oil IS DO IS DO 
(‘an table drive Medium oil IS DO Is DO 
k nock-olf motion rocker Medium oil Is DO IS DO 
‘Traverse motion cam drive Viedium oil Is DO Is DO 


Pop steel rolls (ball bearing #4 grease M /3 SH M/3 Sil 
Bottom steel rolls Medium oil IS DO IS DO 
Pop rolls (bushings Heavy oil M/3 SH M/3 SH 
Front roll bearing, out Medium oil Is DO Is DO 
ROVING FRAMES 
Loose pulley Medium oil IS KO IS KO 
Head end jack shaft Medium oil IS FO IS KO 
Compound (old type Medium oil IS KO IS KO 
Compound, enclosed type Heavy oil M/3 SH M/3 SH 
Cone and lay shaft drive Medium oil IS KO IS KO 
win gear and builder Medium oil Is KO IS KO 
Long lifter shaft. . Medium oil IW KO IW KO 
Weight chain sheaves Medium oil IW KO IW KO 
Draft gear studs. Medium oil Is KO Is KO 
lront steel rolls Heavy oil §/4 KT 5/4 FT 
\iddle and back rolls. . . * | grease M/3 SH M/3 SH 
Pop rolls, plain saddles, . Medium oil IS rT IS eT 
Pop rolls, ball bearing. Ileavy oil M/3 SH M/3 SH 
Spindle tops Medium oil IW eT IW eT 
Bobbin gears and bolters Medium oil iW il IW I 
Spindle steps. Medium oil iM KO iM KO 
Spindle and bobbin shaft bearings * 4 grease Vl 6 SH M/6 Su 


\bove also oiled 
)verhead shafting 





Medium oil iW KO iW FO 
Medium oil IW SO 
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oiling. especially at roll) necks and 
An oil that has little tendency 
to creep along roll bosses should be 


arbors. 


used for arbors and necks and must be 
applied sparingly. 

Specific gravity or viscosity is not an 
indication of the quality of an oil. Re- 
quired viscosities are often obtained by 
mixing heavy and light oils together. 
Mixing two inferior oils will not im- 
prove the quality of either. Other oil 
properties and qualities such as film 
strength, lubricity, stability, flash point, 
ete.. should be considered. 

First step in the establishment of an 
eficient 
selection of the proper lubricant for a 


lubrication program is the 
specific purpose. This selection may be 


done by actual trial or upen recom- 
mendation of the supplier's engineers. 
The schedules should not be regarded 
as office secrets, but should be 
for the 


posted 
instruction and guidance of 
operators, section men and for 
checking on its proper execution by 
supervisors. The failure of any bearing 
because lack of lubrication should be 
investigated and the reason for such 
failure properly placed, either on the 
lubricant used, the method of appliea- 
tion, or failure to follow the established 
program. 

Differences in organization or equip- 
ment of mills may require deviations 
from the schedules as given. However. 
have 


the accompanying schedules 


proved effective in typical mills and 
will serve as a guide for establishing 


a lubrication program in other plants. 


KEY FOR LUBRICATION 


SCHEDULE 
LUBRICANTS 

Medium oil—250 to 300 Viscosity 
Saybolt) at LO0° | 

Heavy oil —850 to 900 viscosity 
Saybolt) at 100° F. 

*2 grease medium soft 
soda base for ball bearings 


x4 grease-—medium still grease 


grease 


lime base 


NOMENCLATURE 
CO.—Card grinder 
(T— Card tender 
DO— Drawing frame oiler 
FO Roving frame oiler 
I’ T— Frame tender 
PO --Picker oiler 
SIL —Section hand 
SO—-Shaft oiler 


FREQUENCY 
IS —-Once per shift 
2S-——Twice per shift 
S/4 Once every four shifts 
iw Once per week 
2W Twice per week 
IV Once per month 
VIL 3 Once every 3 months 
\1 /6—Once every 6 months 
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SE S I. these days 
of three-shift operation, no part of twister 
maintenance can be neglected if machines 
are to be kept running at high efficiency. 
Following are suggestions on removing 
cylinders, care of builder cams, care of 
In ad- 


dition, there is presented a check list, sup- 


gears, and putting on new tapes. 


plied by the superintendent of a large 


southern mill, covering the inspection, 


cleaning, lubrication and overhauling of 
twisters. 

* * * 
AN AID to the systematic maintenance 


check list 


detail the steps to be followed in in- 


of twisters Is a giving in 


specting, cleaning, lubricating, and 
overhauling the machines. The ac- 


companying check list, which was de- 


veloped by the superintendent of a 


large southern mill, can readily be 
adapted for use in other plants. The 
following notes on some of the fine1 


points of twister maintenance might be 
check list o1 


made the basis of supplementary in- 


incorporated in such a 


struction sheets. 
TWISTER CYLINDERS on wet twisting op- 


otten difficult 
This is because the journal 


erations are extremely 
to remove. 
is rusted or corroded or is sprung in the 
attempt to remove it. It is not unusual 
for cylinder heads to be damaged by the 
attempt to remove it from the twister 
with crowbars. wedges and improvised 
the drive 


removed 


The cylinder nearest 
that is 


tools. 
end is the one most 
often. 

lo remove this cylinder, first secure 
several men for the job. Have one re- 
move and tie up tapes out of the way: 


should 


they will not be 


another remove the bobbins so 


and another 


should remove the drive pulley, loose Nn 


soiled: 


the bearing at drive end. and remove 
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~Spreader 


TTT Ta 





Fig. |. Tools for removing frozen journals. 


screws from cap of the center bearing. 
Then loosen the connecting shaft set- 
screws at each cylinder head and at the 
adjacent head of the next cylinder. The 
setscrew in the adjacent cylinder head 
is loosened in order to allow the con- 
necting shaft or journal to slip in the 
cylinder head if the other head is frozen 
to the Next 


heads support 


journal. slide the two 


apart and the cylinder 


by a crosspiece placed from spindle 
rail to spindle rail, while removing the 
drive end journal. If the cylinder is 
free it can then be lowered to the floor. 
difficult to 
special tools can be made according to 


Tool A 


is a spreader consisting of two legs of 


For evlinders remove, 


the sketches shown in Fig. 1. 


strap iron pivoted with a removable 


pin with a screw in one leg to control] 


the spread. The tool is shaped much 
like a nutcracker, but it 


opposite direction in order to wedge be- 


works in the 


tween the cylinder heads and spread 


upon turning the serew. The pin in 





the hinge can be removed so the legs 
can be inserted more easily into the 
space between the heads. The screw 


head should be standard to allow it to 
hand socket 
Two of these spreaders should be used 


be turned with wrench. 


on opposite sides of the heads to apply 
pressure evenly so as not to spring and 
bind the journal. Pressure is applied 
evenly on both heads by two workmen 
one controlling each spreader until the 
Another tool found 


journal is tree, 





Finish 









isetul is a flat strap iron support made 
in tie shape indicated in B, Fig. 1, and 
long enough to reach from ring rail to 
ring rail. This tool is used to support 
the free end of the cylinder while the 
other end is removed. 


BUILDER CAMS and followers that are 
badly worn cause bad winds and jumpy 
action of the ring rail. Fixers often 
make settings on traverse mechanisms 
to offset worn cams when the cam and 
followers should be cleaned, checked, 
and overhauled. Cam followers clogged 
with dirt and grease can stick and 
cause wearing of a flat side that can 
cause jerky traverse. To keep cams in 
good repair and operation follow these 


four suggestions on cam maintenance. 


1. Clean cam and cam follower 
thoroughly. 
) 


2. Oil cam and follower face only if 
rough iron indicates grinding action. 
Then use only a few drops. Excess oil 
causes slippage. 

3. Inspect cam and _ follower for 
alignment and for even and full contact 
Look for flat places on fol- 
lower indicating sticking or binding. 
See that they run in a_ perpendicular 
plane and the center lines match. 

1. Replace worn cam or follower. 
Case harden the cam only; with cam 
and follower both case hardened, the 
cam wears excessively. 


of faces. 


Followers are 
much cheaper to replace than cams. 


Check List for Twister Maintenance 


INSPECTION 


) 1. Make certain twister is properly lev- 
* eled and aligned on the floor. 
2. Make sure all moving parts are free 
and are not binding in any way. 


3. Set all gears properly to avoid wear 
and noise. 

4. Set the idler pulleys so that the 
tapes will run in the center of the pulley. 
If the tape is not set to the center of the 
pulley, you will not get the maximum 
life out of the tape, and tapes are costly. 
Be sure that the pulley is tightened after 
the final setting. 

5. Make sure the travelers fit the rings. 
New travelers should be broken in be- 
fore running a full set. 


CLEANING 


1. Clean twisters thoroughly once a 
week. Every part should be cleaned and 
polished, including ‘the cylinders. Clean 
with air if possible. 

2. Inspect all rings once a week. All 
bronze rings should be removed and re- 
polished. 

3. Clean rings thoroughly before re- 
greasing. 

4. Scrub underneath twisters at least 
once a week to keep floor in good con- 
dition. x 

5. Clean twister decks, creels, beam 


stands, rails, and separators at every 
doff. 


OILING AND GREASING 


1. Start the twister and oil the spin- 
dies. Oil for spindles should be from 100 
to 250 sec. Saybolt viscosity, according 
to the type of yarn being twisted. 


2. Oil spindles once a week with 
heavy viscosity oil if the load is heavy. 

3. Grease all ball bearings once a 
month. 

4. Oil all fast-moving parts once every 
8 hr. Oil slow-moving parts once every 


4 


a4 hr. 

5. Grease roll stands and remove and 
Tegrease once a month during full oper- 
cation. To avoid trouble, be sure the 


crease is not too stiff to lubricate the roll 
necks properly, 


6. Select the: proper grease for the 
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ring and be sure it is properly applied, 
so no ring will run dry between doffs. 
Clean and regrease rings during each 
doff period. 

7. Change oil in spindle bases at least 
once a year when twister receives thor- 
ough overhauling. 


OVERHAULING 


1. Overhaul each twister at least once 
a year. 

2. Relevel and realign the twister if a 
check-up shows it is out of level or align- 
ment. 

3. Replace all broken or worn spindles 
and bases. 

4. Check the train of gears and re- 
place all worn gears and studs. 

5. Set spindles and be sure that they 
are plumb and straight. 

6. Have section men do the following: 

A. Check gears and studs; reset 
idler pulleys. 
B. Check idler pulley bearings and 
replace badly worn bearings. 
C. Check tapes for tension; remove 
the slack in the tape to return 
the tape to its original length. 
Cut off all weak tapes. 
Tighten all nuts and bolts. 
Oil moving parts. 
Check cylinder bearings; adjust 
or tighten. 
Check motor belt and adjust if 
necessary. 
Clean out all old oil and grease 
in the gear head and replace 
with new oil or grease. 
J. Tighten beam stands if these are 


x Aamo 


cool 


used 
K. Check creel pins to see that they 
‘ are tight. 
L. Check spindle alignment witha . 
cord. 


M. Tighten slats and uprights. 
N. Set thread guides 
Most checking can be done with the 

frame running. Make a complete cycle 
of these operations at least once a 
month, and the twister will always be 
ready to produce a uniformly twisted 
yarn with little lost time and waste. 






SEWING ON TWISTER TAPES is carried 


out in various ways. 
is as follows: 


One good method 


1. Cut the tape to approximately the 
correct length. 

2. Put this tape areund the cylinder 
and pull the ends to take out the stretch. 
Tension must be just right in order to 
have the tape tightener position cor- 
rectly. Work from tightener pulley side. 

3. Turn one end of tape one full 
turn. Lap and pin ends a little shorter 
than the gage of the frame. 

4. Lap tape ends so the lap butt will 
run off whirls as shown in Fig. 2 and 
not into them. 

5. Put tape around tightener pulley, 
cylinder, and spindle whirls to see if 
the turn in the tape is correctly inserted. 

6. Sew tape in seven strokes back and 
forward as shown in Fig. 3. Start at 
inside center of lap and sew 3 in. over 
the lap at each end. The starting and 
two outside strokes are made with the 
sewing machine running forward since 
the tape is easier to guide when run- 
ning forward. 


TWIST GEARS get a lot of rough han- 
dling when fixers are in a hurry to make 
Machines will be down less 
and the extra expense of new gears can 
be eliminated by following these simple 
rules when removing and putting on 
twist and change gears: 


changes. 


1. Loosen nut on gear stud and pry 
gear lightly to find if stud slips easily. 
Do not hammer on gear or stud if the 
stud is frozen because threads on gear 
teeth can be damaged. 

2. Run nut out past stud threads and 
hammer on nut to loosen a frozen stud. 
Use a wooden block if heavy blows are 
necessary. 

3. Pry gear off with small curved-end 
crowbar by using the twister frame as 
a fulcrum. 
teeth. 

1. Tap off gear with a drift using care 
not to strike gear so as to damage gear 
teeth. 

5. Ream out gears that fit too tightly 
on studs so as to’ avoid forcing gears off. 
Pins are 
not satisfactory and will give trouble 
with wear. 

7. Provide a storage place for gears 
where they may be sorted as to type, 
number of teeth, etc. A cabinet with 
metal pins spaced at intervals in the 
back to hold the gears is suitable. 


Do not prize against gear 


6. Cut gears with keyways. 


8. Mesh twist gear properly with in- 
termediate gear when putting the gear 
in operation. Set gear faces flush and do 
not mesh teeth too deeply. Gears not 
set deep enough or in alignment cause 
uneven wear on teeth. 

9. Grease newly cut gears carefully 
for the breaking-in period. 
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will be limited to fewer and fewer repair 
parts. Every item that has to be replaced 
needlessly must be considered as subtract- 
The author 


has, in the following article, covered the 


ing from our total war effort. 


maintenance of throwing plant equipment, 
importance of lubrication, prevention of 
machine damage, hints on care of electric 
motors, hydro-extractors, cone winders, 
spindle alignment, and care of rings with 
view to extending the useful life of throw- 


ing equipment. 


By C. W. BENDIGO 


MOST THROWING PLANTS and some 
rayon plants have a double problem of 
preserving idle machinery and keeping 
active machinery in the best possible 


And this 


more than simply squirting oil. A large 


running condition. includes 
number of throwing plants do not enjoy 


high priorities; hence, the value of 
throwing machinery and equipment is 
dependent on its condition. 

In the maintenance of throwing equip- 
ment, nothing can replace regular in- 
spections which locate wear and damage 
before either becomes serious. This can 
generally be accomplished in throwing 
plants during the cleaning operation. In 
any event, inspection should be a regu- 
lar part of plant operation. Cleaning 
need only dirt 


present, but inspections should be made 


be done when there is 


regularly. 

Too often in throwing plants the oil- 
ing and lubrication of the equipment 
either is added to the fixer’s duties, to 
some other operators job. or else is 
turned over to just any employee. Plant 
oilers should be given as much instrue- 
tion and checking as other operators, 
value of the ma- 
chinery entrusted to their care, should 


and, based on the 
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probably be better trained than others. 
The upkeep of machinery is the su- 
pervisor’s, the fixer’s, and the oiler’s 
obligation. and also a part of operator’s 
of the machine. As such, every operator 
should be specifically instructed that he 
is to report anything he finds defective 
about his machine. Good repair work is 
essential. Efficient fixers must be trained 
and have the proper tools. 
throwing plant 


should have 


machines in 


Every 
someone who knows the 
question pass on every part before it is 
thrown away and ascertain, wherever 
possible. the cause of failure so that 
preventative steps can be taken before 
other similar parts fail. He should also 
be in charge of the storage of spare 
parts. Frequently. these stored parts are 
found worthless when they are needed 
because of rust, damage, or other con- 
tamination. 

Every throwing-plant operative should 
be instructed in the caring of all ma- 
chinery with which he comes in contact. 
For example, operatives should not be 
allowed to hit porcelain or glass guides 
other hard materials 
while setting traverses. Yarn boys and 
trucks should be 
warned of the seriousness of running 
All machines likely to 
be damaged by being hit by trucks 
should be adequately guarded; angle 
iron bolted about the bottom of a frame 
offers Electrical 
conduits, switch boxes. gear boxes, ma- 
chine legs. ete.. should all be well pro- 
tected with suitable guards. 

Truck wheels and casters receive very 
little plants. 
These wheels are so prone to picking up 


with metal or 


others operating 


into machines. 


excellent protection. 


care in most throwing 
waste from the flood that, regardless of 
thread guards, the wheels frequently 
skid across the floor, rapidly wearing 
out irreplaceable rubber wheel treads 
and damaging the floor when metal 
wheels or casters are used. These wheels 
should be cleaned and 


often as required to keep them free and 


lubricated as 


turning. This responsibility should be 
delegated to some one employee. 
Motors for some plants are irreplace- 
able. If they are on inactive machines 
they should not be removed as occasions 
require. For the duration, all motors 
should be dis-assembled and cleaned at 
this will 
depending upon the motor and the type 


regular intervals, and vary, 
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of service to which it is placed. Motors 
should be watched at all times for over- 
heating, and those mounted vertically— 
and there are a great many in throwing 
plants—should have guards placed so 
that lint and foreign matter will not 
drop in the motor ends. Lint should not 
be permitted to clog them and water 
never allowed to drip into the exposed 
end. Motor overloads can easily result 
in burnt-out power lines, and these are 
difficult to replace. Whenever the power 
goes off, for any reason whatsoever, all 
motor switches should be thrown off and 
motors then started one at a 
Motors not needed should be shut-off 
at once, as they consume valuable power 


time. 


and are continually wearing while in 
{ motor that is smoking. a 
contact that is arcing, or a power line 
that is heating should be attended to. 

The majority of gears ruined are so 


operation. 


caused by improper meshing, although 
other causes of failure, such as over- 
loading, or lack of lubrication, are con- 
tributing factors. Gears in the twist 
chain of throwing twisters often fail be- 
cause of being overloaded for their size. 
Overloading of gears is often corrected 
by changing the twisting ratio. 

competent lubrication 
engineer are generally required if best 


Services of a 


results are to be obtained. Very tew 


throwsters, throwing supervisors, or 
fixers substitute for his 


Lubrication schedules for throwing ma- 


can services. 
chinery should vary according to the 
type, condition, and load. 

More spindles are damaged because 
of badly balanced bobbins caused by 
too much tension against the belt and 
by improper alignment than are _ lost 
from improper lubrication. Whenever 
spindles are oiled, a gage should be 
used so that surplus oil does not over- 
flow and get on the spindle belts, as they 
Badly 
aligned spindles and idlers also damage 
the twister belt. The life of these belts 
can be greatly improved if made to run 
true by means of proper alignment of 
spindles and idlers and by preventing 
the belt either the 
flanges of the idlers or against any part 
of the machine. The belt should ride 
tree i 


are easily damaged by oil. 


from riding on 


about 1x, in. or 14 in. above the 
flange of the idler. Excessive belt ten- 
sion and bad splicing ruin a high per- 


1 


centage of belts that normally woul 
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Fig. |. Twister belts generally fail first 
at the splice, as illustrated. 


serve for months longer. A belt will 
generally fail at the splice first, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Often serviceable belts 
can be made by splicing two old ones 
together, although this practice requires 
extreme care. Occasionally, additional 
service can be obtained from a ply belt 
by carefully stripping off a worn ply. 
Broken twister belts should be rolled 
and stored, as illustrated in Fig. 2, with 
thought towards possible salvage. 

Serious breakage of throwing ma- 
chinery occurs when an object becomes 
jammed in the traverse mechanism. This 
trouble can be held at a minimum by 
installing guards wherever such jam- 
ming might occur and by utilizing shear 
pins or other weak connecting units 
that will give way when undue strain 
is put on the traverse mechanism. 

The so-called “units” in throwing ma- 
chines are difficult to replace because 
they are composed principally of bronze 
gears and ball bearings. Life of such 
units can be prolonged indefinitely if 
they are checked for alignment fre- 
quently and if sufficient quantity of 
good, clean lubricant is kept in them. 
Most failures are caused by the use of 
in improper — lubricant. 
“o00W” oil is specified. 

Belt idlers on twisting machines are 


Generally, 


ften ruined by the time-honored 
method of leveling by means of hitting 
them with a hammer. There is only one 
orrect way to level idlers and that is 
'y means of leveling screws which are 
i part of the idler stand. Level idlers 
lubricated with the proper grade of oil 
very few months will last indefinitely 
f undue pressure is not put on them. 
Those idlers next to a small driving 
‘ulley must be replaced occasionally be- 
ause of the high belt tension on end 
dlers, which is bad for belts, bearings, 
ind idlers. Bearings may be oil retain- 
ng. but in throwing they usually re- 
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Fig. 2. Broken twister belts should be 
saved for use on shorter machines or 
can sometimes be reused by splicing. 


quire added lubricant if run steadily. 

Waste collecting in bearings causes 
much damage to textile equipment. 
Lubricating devices, such as grease fit- 
tings or oil holes, are often stopped up. 
Sometimes the fittings themselves are 
missing. Such omissions should be cor- 
rected immediately. One type of oil 
failure frequently found in throwing 
plants is shown in Fig. 3. 

Failure of the hydro-extractor in 
rayon throwing plants can soon shut- 
down the plant, if not put back into 
service quickly. Extractor care is mostly 
preventative, as failures come from 
water getting into the motor or parts 
and from loads that are out of balance. 
Motor guards should be employed to 
keep water from the motor and normal 
care exercised in loading the extractor. 

Throwsters utilizing dryers or condi- 
tioning boxes employing fans should 
be certain that fan bearings, or any 
other bearings in machines that are sub- 
jected to heat, utilize a special lubricant 
for withstanding high temperatures. 
Bearings in such machines are usually 
a little difficult to service and, because 
of this fact, are often neglected unless 
a strict lubrication and inspection sys- 
tem is maintained. 

Rayon cone winding machines are 
seldom idle. Special care must be taken 
of this equipment, because it is usually 
operating at top capacity continually. 
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Fig. 3. Yarn waste collected on shafts 


next to open bearings tends to absorb 
the oil, causing a hot bearing. 


Traverse play is one item which soon 
renders these machines useless or in 
need of repairs. Lubrication of the cam 
and roller and proper alignment of 
these two items will keep repairs at a 
minimum, On the coning thread tension 
device, wear should be distributed over 
as wide a surface as possible to prevent 
the tension devices from becoming cut. 
When such tension devices do become 
cut, they can often be polished smooth 
and this will prolong their length of 
service before having to be replaced. 
Twister rings. such as are used on 
double-twisting machines. can have a 
short life or a long life, depending 
largely on two items: the fit of the 
travelers and their lubrication. When 
laced rings are used, the wickings 
should be changed before they become 
hard or carbonized and a_ lubricant 
should be selected that will flow through 
the wicks at the proper speed so that 
the reservoir does not run dry in a few 
minutes after oiling. Selection of a 
properly designed traveler is essential 
and its design must often be changed 
because of wear on the rings, a change 
in the yarn, ete. Rings must always be 
kept centered and leveled. 
Metal-headed bobbins, such as are 
used for steaming in practically all 
throwing plants, are now irreplaceable. 
yet they are probably subjected to much 
abuse by employees. They should never 
be used as hammers. When a small 
amount of yarn remains on the barrel, 
it should be removed carefully with 
sandpaper and should not be cut-off 
with a knife or scissor’s point, as is fre- 
quently the practice. Care should be 
taken that bobbins are not dropped, 
bumped against parts of the machine, 
or otherwise abused and they should 
not be exposed to more dampness than 
is absolutely necessary. 
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M ACHINE 


shop work is essential in the maintenance 
for heavy textile equipment. Breakage of 
parts or failure of machines frequently 
calls for repair work or the casting and 
machining of new parts. Standardization 
in the handling of the requisition, of the 
accounting forms and maintenance inspec- 
tion records made, and of the machining 
operations, as far as possible, reduce the 
length of time that a machine is withheld 
from production. The author outlines a 
procedure to be followed in standardizing 
machine shop practice which will apply 
to practically all textile mills. 


* * * 


By W. A. LOFFT 


+ Engineer 


Eavenson & Levering Co. 


PRINCIPLES OF WORK SIMPLIFICATION 
can be employed to a limited extent in 
maintenance scouring equip- 
ment, although in the actual process of 


of wool 


rh 


i> 


Fig. 





doing repair work, it was found to be 
rather difficult to set-up definite sched- 
jobs. This 
difficulty is caused, in part, by two con- 
ditions which exist in our plant. First, 
the plant is built on filled ground and 
as all the scouring equipment, particu- 
larly the heavy washers, is on the 
ground floor, is continual 
settling of the floor, the machines pre- 
sent a serious problem of misalignment. 
Second, the machinery employed is not 
all alike; hence, there must be several 
standards set for the same type of 
equipment. Neither of these two obsta- 
cles is insurmountable, but each adds 
greatly to the maintenance problem. 

Most wool scouring plants are on war 
work to the extent that nearly all their 
product goes into Army and Navy uni- 
forms, blankets, etc. They are in a posi- 
therefore, to obtain certain pri- 
orities for vital materials, although the 
delivery time is often many weeks 
and even months for some items. Be- 
cause of the increased amount of main- 
tenance caused by production facilities 
being used to their full extent—120 hr. 
weekly—we were forced to expand shop 
facilities without taking more of the 
plant area. 

Rearrangement of the stock room was 
necessitated by this expansion, and new 
were built to make the most 
of overhead space. This type of expan- 
and should not be 


ules and standards on some 


where there 


tion, 


shelves 


sion is important 
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|. Bins suitable for storing finished parts in the stock room. 








How to Simplify Maintenance of 
Wool Scouring Equipment 












overlooked by anyone who needs more 
room. The stockroom, which is a base- 
ment location, is laid out in rows of 
shelves letters alphabetically, with the 
individual shelves subdivided and -num- 
bered for easy classification of the cast- 
ings and other items stored. 

Physical changes in the shop in- 
cluded the building of shelves for the 
storage of unfinished stock until it is 
machined. The finished stock is then 
stored in the stockroom, as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. These shelves are constructed 
very simply and help tremendously in 
keeping the floors unobstructed. This 
makes for easier and better housekeep- 
ing, and generally builds up a sense of 
neatness among the men, as well as 
helping to handle the flow of work 
through the shop. 

Labor turnover has become quite seri- 
ous and it has been necessary to set up 
a program for training new mainte- 
Being in the heart of one 
of the defense areas, our plant has 
found much competition for labor. Con- 
scription and enlistments add to the 
problem. In most instances it has proved 
necessary to break men in for the re- 
pair crews, as well as on the machine 
tools, many of whom had had practi- 
cally no mechanical experience. 

This is accomplished by first giving 
the new men general helping work and 
placing those who show the greatest 
aptitude first in repair work and finally 
on machine-tool operation. In this man- 
ner, with the nucleus of a few trained 
mechanics, some of whom we have had 
for many years, we have built up a 
group of repair teams. When the plant 
is shut down on Saturday morning, 
these men, being well acquainted with 
the jobs which have been assigned to 
them, proceed without confusion to 
their specific job; two or three sub- 
foremen supervise their work. 


nance men. 


MAINTENANCE PROCEDURE. Two meth- 
ods are available for ascertaining what 
work is to be done on equipment. First, 
an inspector may be appointed who is 
thoroughly familiar with all the ma- 
chinery in the plant. He should be 
constantly on the alert for defective 
equipment and report it as soon as it 
is discovered. Second, the foremen of 
the various departments may report to 
the planning department of the shop 
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luring the week any work which is 
ecessary, including of course, break- 
lowns. 

Concerning the system using an in- 
pector, his duties require him to make 
nspection of all equipment periodically 
vith the view toward determining what 
nachines are in the greatest need of 
epair. The thought must 
ilways bear in mind when he discovers 
some defect is: “Will this equipment 
un through another week or should 
he repair work be done this week- 
end?” When a defect is discovered 
which requires immediate attention, the 
foreman of the department is contacted 
ind the machine is shut This 
procedure is used only in emergencies. 

Where the foreman reports needed 
repairs, this occurs mainly during the 
work-week. If adjustments are required, 
such as a rubber roll changed, or even 
f a break-down occurs, he sends or tele- 
phones an order to the shop planning 
department. A daily time ticket shown 
in Fig. 2 is used to record the job and 
s given to the repair foreman, or ma- 
chine shop foreman if the former is not 
in the shop, who immediately sends a 


which he 


down. 


epairman. 


RECORD FORMS. When the repairman 
reports in the shop at the beginning 
of his shift, he is checked in by the 
planning department on the daily time 
ticket, and the job to which he is first 
issigned is marked on it, together with 
the proper charge. Any change in his 
job is recorded on this card, showing 
the time on and time off, from which 
the elapsed time is figured. This in- 
formation is entered on the maintenance 
nspection record, Fig. 3, held for the 
shop use and for the cost department 
for bookkeeping records. This form was 


developed after experimenting with 
other more complicated forms. The 
anc 





card is simple, yet it covers all the 
necessary information and at the same 
time is made on standard filing card 
size (5 in. x 8 in.) so that it may be filed 
for quick reference later. Because we 
use department numbers, it is very sim- 
ple to assign and afterwards refer to 
a specific job. 

The names of the workers to whom 
the job is assigned are entered and the 
estimated and actual time is recorded. 
These data are accumulated by means 
of the daily time ticket, Fig. 2. Date 
on which the work is finished is en- 
tered and OK’d-by the repair foreman. 
The rest of the card is self explanatory. 
On the reverse side are printed the 
words 


“special procedure,” and here 


the inspector outlines the necessary 
steps for the repairman to take, par- 
ticularly in the event of a rather un- 
usual job. There is also a place on this 
side of the card for listing materials 
and parts needed in doing this work. 
After the job is completed, the clerk 
in the planning department files the 
card by departments and machine num- 
bers. When a job is repeated in too 
short an interval, he clips a red indica- 
tor on the card in order to call attention 
to the fact that this particular machine 
should be watched more closely than the 
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others, so that it may be studied for the 
cause of the trouble. Of course, the ex- 
perience of this clerk is a valuable fac- 
tor in reducing maintenance costs as 
there are many variables in this work. 


NOILOGS 


IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDS. Many 
castings and parts are used on scouring 
equipment and its attendant prepara- 
tion machinery such as openers, feeders, 
dryers, etc. It is important that these 
parts be machined or drilled to a stand- 
ard for easier replacement. 

Standardization of parts has required 
the making of jigs for drilling, machin- 
ing or assembling. Each is a problem 
of its own and must be handled accord- 
ingly. This matter of jigs is a very im- 
portant one in successful maintenance 
and one always deserving of intelligent 
consideration. It would be well for those 
responsible for maintenance to assign 
someone to study possibilities along this 
line. This person should, however, be 
thoroughly familiar with machine work 
and the specific work involved. This 
study will pay for itself many times 
over. 

Forms and physical plant changes 
similar to those suggested will £0 far 
toward establishing a sensible approach 
for planning wartime maintenance. 
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Mill 


spent on an assignment. 


Fig. 3. Maintenance inspec- 
tion record card for record- 
ing machine repair work. 


Fig. 2. Daily time ticket for 
recording employee time 


















OOMS must 


last for the duration. Weave-room supplies 


must be conserved. Proper care of equip- 


ment includes correct lubrication of all 
loom parts and a consistent program of 
preventive maintenance. Whenever pos- 
sible, supplies must be salvaged and re- 
conditioned for In the following 
article, the author presents a lubrication 
schedule designed to insure lubrication of 


all loom parts at regular intervals. He also 


re-use. 


offers suggestions on prolonging the useful 
life of pickers and picker sticks. 


* * 


By ARTHUR C. WAYMAN 


LUBRICATION—a cardinal point in 
maintenance of weave-room equipment 

must be given careful attention if the 
looms are to continue to bang-out mili- 
tary fabrics on schedule. “Keep the old 
the 


slogan in those mills that can no longer 


machinery running.” has become 


replace their present equipment with 
new. Proper lubrication retards wear 
and reduces the likelihood of broken 
parts 

Three stages of lubrication — that 


should be followed are as follows: 


1. Routine oiling by the oiler, begin 


ning at one end of a weave room and 


following through in logical order until 
all looms are lubricated. The oilers load 
should not be so heavy as to require in 
excess of 10 davs to complete his rou 
tine. 


) 


2. Each loomfixer should have an oil 


can and a grease pot. In making cer- 
tain repairs, a fixer is surprised at 
times how a drop of oil or a touch of 
crease prevents future trouble. Of 


course, any unproperly lubricated parts 
should brought to the attention of 


the foreman 


he 
immediately, who in turn 


will investigate possible oversights o1 


carelessness on the part of the oiler. 
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3. When the warp is out of the loom, 
the loomfixer should check the oiler’s 
work, A properly lubricated loom means 
less fixing and a steady-running loom. 

Special greases have been developed 
to reduce friction between picker shoe 
ball, of 

that receives 
important that the grease be 
to these parts. ordinary 


grease does not give satisfactory service. 


the assemblies of a 
It is 


and one 


loom great wear. 
correct 
applied 


as 


Two gears receiving the greatest wear 


are the picking shaft gear and the 
clutch gear. The former particularly 
receives much punishment. which is 


proved by the fact that after a certain 
the teeth 
mesh at the instant the picking motion 


period of operation which 
strikes will wear very rapidly. Exces- 
sive wear will delay the pick in relation 
to the lay and harness timing. and be- 





How to Prolong Life of 
eave-Room Equipment 


sides causing loss in power. The best 
quality grease should be used for these 
gears in an attempt to prolong their 
useful life. 

Bearings on the new looms are gen- 
erally ball or roller bearings with pres- 
sure fittings. At intervals roller or ball 


bearings should be washed out with 
gasoline. The frequency depends upon 
several items. First, when looms run 


24 hours daily and 6 full days a week, 
they need closer attention than when 
operating only 4 or 5 days weekly. With 
regular, careful weekly lubrication these 
bearings will not require examination 
for 2 years. Two or more extra bearings, 
consisting of the complete assembly, 
should be held in readiness so they can 
be-installed in the loom at overhauling 
after removing the old bearings. This 
system eliminates time delays. Those 


WEEKLY LUBRICATION SCHEDULE 


Week ending:- 


Loom parts 


Crankshaft bearings 7 


Crank arm bearings 
Rockershaft bearings 


Pickshaft bearings 


Pick ro 


lls and shoes 


Camshaft bearings 
Auxi! 


iary shaft bearings 


oT Iypnness cams 


Tred jles 

me ad me Tior 
p drum bearings 

ck-of f parts 


mot 


Maaazine 


rod bearings 


(Plain Bearing Loom) 


|| Thursday 
| Saturday 








Fig. |. Lubrication schedule for looms. 
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} irings removed may be cleaned and 
| in readiness for the next loom to 
overhauled, 

\lajor repairs, such as replacing a 
nkshaft. pick-up shaft. or rocker 
ft. should include examination and 
-hing of the respective bearings; the 

-afts themselves should receive close 
imination for possible damage by 

it or improperly working balls or 


ers. 


A DEFINITE WARNING to clean all bear- 
ings is given when a bearing on a loom 
runs hot or freezes. The lubricant used 
may have been of the wrong type or the 
man responsible for lubrication may 
not have followed his schedule. Other 
loom bearings may give trouble in a 
short time unless they receive immedi- 
ate attention. When checking these 
hearings, it is not only a matter of 
rollers, but the oil 
connection 


cleaning out the 
cup or the grease gun 
should also be examined carefully. Any 
obstruction in these parts may prevent 
the lubricant from 
erly and result in dry bearings. 

Little need be said about lubrication 


penetrating prop- 


of an intermediate or Gem head-mo- 
tion. In general, these motions need 





Fig. 2. Apparatus for soaking rawhide 
pickers, 


id care and only small quantities of 
iricants. 

\ dobby head 
intermediate 


performs the same 
lies as an head, but 
ne oilers and fixers insist upon soak- 
s every part of it with oil. This is a 
steful 
dles will work much better without 


practice. The vibrators and 
irication. Great freedom is allowed 
~e parts in construction, and oil or 
ise are. therefore, superfluous, Jacks 
ich do the heavy work should re- 
ve an application of good grease so 
to reduce friction as much as pos- 
le. Grease is applied mainly to the 
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bottom of the dobby or the harness 
jack which is raised by the hook jack. 

Good policy dictates tearing down a 
dobby every time a warp runs out, 
washing each part in gasoline, greasing 
the jack as mentioned above. and re- 
assembling the unit, 

Regular oiling of the picker spindle 
will save wear on the rawhide picker. 
This oiling should be done at least once 
every shift. Care must be taken not to 
over-oil; an amount will 
splash and, besides soaking the bumper 
strap assembly, will soil the cloth be- 


excessive 


ing woven. Probably the best method 
of lubricating is to stop the loom mo- 
mentarily and wipe the rods with a rag 
soaked in a light oil, such as spindle 
oil. This method provides the desired 
film of oil. 

Nothing but lubricants especially de- 
signed for their respective duties should 
be used in oiling looms. Non-fluid oils 
are fine for flat bearings, such as sleeve 
crank-arm bearings, but should not be 
used on the take-up motion. 

Regular lubrication of looms accord- 
ing to schedule is essential. A chart, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1, 
ing the recommendations set forth in 
this article. The chart assigns certain 
parts to be lubricated each day of the 
week. When the routine for each day 
has been completed, the oiler places 
his initials in the respective squares. 

This chart applies to those looms 
equipped with plain bearings, but may 
be adapted for looms equipped with 


assists in follow- 


pressure fittings. Frequency of oiling 
and greasing is extended, with the use 
of pressure fittings, to twice weekly, 
weekly, and three 
months. The older plain bearing looms 


once once every 
require greater care in lubrication and 
maintenance 
newer looms developed in recent years. 


in matters of than the 

(nother important and costly loom 
part to be lubricated is the automatic 
let-off 


pletely inclosed and should be repacked 


motion. Some types are com- 
in grease every 6 months. A tag. at- 
tached to the unit should have written 


on it the last date of overhauling. 


WEAVE ROOM SUPPLIES can be con- 
served by giving them proper care. For 
example. common practice is to soak 
rawhide pickers in oil for several weeks. 
This soaking process will harden them 
But. 
treated with the wrong type of oil will 


so they last longer. pickers sO 
become sticky because of heat created 
by friction on the picker spindle. Use 
of a good spindle oil for soaking will 
prevent stickiness and permit the picker 
to become just as hard. 

When the hole in a picker is worn to 
the extent that it affects the flight of 
the shuttle. the picker should be re- 
moved and again soaked in oil for two 








or three weeks. The picker as removed 
from the loom is hard and brittle, but 
readily. After 
soaking, the picker can be used again 


will soak up new oil 


by reversing its position on the picker 
stick. If the holes are not 
deeply. a section can be cut from the 


worn too 


face and the picker reused again on 
each side. 

\ simple type of apparatus to con- 
struct that permits the soaking of pick- 
ers is shown in Fig. 2. This apparatus 
uses the ferris wheel principle. The ad- 
dition of new pickers equals approxi- 
mately the weight of the soaked pick- 
balance is pre- 

built any 
number of 


ers removed: hence 
served. The 


size to 


wheel can be 
accommodate the 
pickers used. 

with soaking the 
picker, the picker stick is frequently 
soaked, This stick may be soaked in 
either whale or spindle oil for several 


In connection 


weeks. Its submersion should not ex- 
ceed 14% to 2 in. Oil will be soaked up 
by the stick to a height of approxi- 
1 in. The stick should be sus- 
pended from a string or wire so it does 
not touch the bottom of the container. 
This practice will eliminate the ten- 
stick to 


mately 


dency of the warp when it 


Fig. 3. Method of soaking picker 
sticks. 


picker 
sticks on a pin, as illustrated in Fig. 3, 
permits the sticks to be held at the 
correct depth in the oil bath. 


rests on its end. Hanging of 


Quills are useless when their tips 


are damaged. If the damage consists 
only of rough edges. the quills can be 
refinished by coating them with a mix- 
ture of half 


linseed oil. Badly damaged tips should 


orange shellac and_ half 


be cut off and re-finished by burnishing. 
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M... knit- 


turning out picducis 


ting machines are 


needed by our armed forces; o‘hers are 
producing fabrics or garments essential 
to civilian comfort and morale. By and 
in place must 
In the 


following article on preventive mainte- 


large, the machines now 


be made to last for the duration. 


nance, particular stress is placed on the 


use of instruction sheets to insure sys- 


tematic inspection, cleaning, lubrication, 
and overhauling of various types of knit- 


ting equipment. 
* * * 


MAINTENANCE METHODS in knitting 
mills vary considerably from plant to 
plant, depending on the number and 
installed. Usually 
responsible for the care 
knitting 
chines, whereas the maintenance depart- 


types of machines 
the fixers are 
and adjustment of the ma- 
ment is responsible for general upkeep 
floor 


repair of 


of the plant, including painting, 


cleaning, inspection and 
wxiliary equipment, and machine re- 
pairs beyond the scope of the fixers. In 
some of the larger plants, special crews 
in the maintenance department attend 
to the cleaning and lubricating of the 
knitting machines. Regardless of the 


way in which the work is divided, some 


system is necessary which will assure 
thorough inspection, cleaning, over- 
hauling, and lubrication of each ma- 


chine at regular intervals. 

With the growing shortage of experi- 
enced fixers and mechanics, instruction 
sheets, giving the procedure to be fol- 
inspecting 
each type of machine, are valuable in 


lowed in and overhauling 
systematizing the maintenance of knit- 
ting machinery. An instruction sheet 
f latch-needle, 
Fig. 1; 
instructions can be drawn up for other 
knitting 
lowing the instruction sheet, step-by- 


for inspecting rib-body 


machines is shown in similar 


types of equipment. By fol 
step, the fixer—even if he is compara 
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tively inexperienced—is certain of 


checking 


which requires periodic inspection. 


each part of the machine 
parts of knitting machines 


are particularly susceptible to damage. 


Certain 


To minimize trouble from such 
should be 


parts. 
an analysis made to deter- 
mine the possible causes of damage. 
Special instruction sheets should then 
be drawn up for use by the fixers or 
maintenance men to aid them in making 
systematic check-ups of the machines 
to discover whether any conditions are 
developing which will give rise to dam- 
age to those parts where trouble is likely 
full- 


to occur at frequent intervals. In 





Knitting Machine Maintenance 


machines, for in- 
stance, sinker breakage is a common 
fault, which not only leads to bad work, 
but also to damage to other parts of 
the machine. An_ instruction — sheet, 
adapted from a bulletin issued by Tex- 
tile Machine Works, for use in inspect- 
ing full-fashioned 


fashioned hosiery 


deter- 
mine cause of sinker breakage is given 


Fig. 2. 


machines to 


CLEANING of knitting machines to re- 
move all dirt and grease accumulations 
is essential to insure accuracy of oper- 
ation and to prevent soiling of the yarn 
and -fabric. Cleaning should be carried 


INSPECTION INSTRUCTION SHEET 


Latch-Needle Rib-Body Machines 
General Inspection 


1. Take-Up. 

A. Check rolls for burrs; make cer- 
tain rolls turn freely and that cloth 
passes easily without being pressed. 

B. Check gears to make sure they 
mesh properly and turn freely: see 
whether any gears are worn and 
need replacement. 

C. Check stop chain for weak links; 
make sure chains will stop machine 
if rolls drop too low or don’t operate. 

D. Check belt to make sure that it 
is not too tight or too loose and does 
not contairm any weak places. 


2. Brake. 


A. Check brake. to make sure it 
stops machine promptly without 
jerking. 

B. Check spring to make sure it 
has not weakened. 


C. Check leather for worn places. 


3. ‘Dlutch. 
A. Check clutch to make sure it 
is not slipping. 
4. Cylinder. 
A. Check cylinder to make sure it 
is not worn. 


B. Check cylinder needles to make 
sure they are not wearing through 
top of cylinder. 


C. Check dogs for smoothness. 
5. Dial. 


A. Check walls for wear. 

B. Check dial needles to make 
sure they are not wearing through 
bottom of dial. 


Cc. Check dogs for smoothness. 


6. Cylinder Cams. 
A. Check surfaces for smoothness. 
B. Check all stitch cams to make 
sure they are ground alike. 


C. Check cams to make certain 
none are too short. 


7. Dial Cams. 
A. Check surfaces for smoothness. 
B. Check all stitch cams to be 
sure they are ground alike. 


C. Check cams to make sure they 
are fitted so that no butts will catch. 


8. Carriers. 
A. Check all carriers for smooth- 
ness. 
B. Check holes in carriers to make 
sure there are no grooves worn in 
them. 


9. Stop Motion. 
A. Check stop motion at each feed 
to make sure it is working and will 
stop machine promptly. 


10. Needle Protector. 

A. Check finger to make sure it is 
set close enough and is in proper 
position. 

B. Check plunger to make sure it 
does not stick. 


ll. Needles. . 

A. Check needles to make sure 
they are not bent. 

B. Check latches to make sure they 
are neither too loose nor too stiff. 

C. Check hooks to make sure they 
are not opened. 

D. Check throat for roughness. 


Fig. |. Inspection instruction sheet for rib-body machines. 
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INSPECTION INSTRUCTION SHEET 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
To Determine Cause of Sinker Breakage 


1. Coulier Motion. 

A. Check slurcam box to make 
sure it slides freely on guide bar 
and that there is no foreign matter 
between slurcam box and guide bar. 

B. Check sides of guide bar with 
straightedge to make sure they af- 
ford true line. of horizontal travel 
for slurcam boxes. 


C. Check friction boxes to make 
sure they are not lagging in their 


travel causing carriers to ride over 
sinkers because of loose fitting fric- 
tion shoes, loose or worn friction 
leathers, loose friction — box hous- 
ings or slides, or improper lubrica- 
tion of friction-box rod. 


D. Check bevel-gear teeth to make 
sure they are not worn because of 
tight frictions, gummed jack beds or 
slurcam box bar, loose Coulier brake, 
or insufficient ‘clearance between the 
sinker back and the verge plate. 


2. Catchbar Motion. 


A. Check catchbar to make sure 
that it is not set improperly, permit- 
ting it to be twisted and thus forcing 
jacks against sinkers when sinkers 


and dividers are carried back by the 
catchbar, 

B. Check catchbar to make sure it 
is not jumping out of position. 


3. Jack Bed and Spring Bar. 

A. Check jack bed to make sure it 
is not set improperly so that jacks 
strike sinker butt off center gradually 
loosening rivets. 

B. Check spring bar to make sure 
it is not exerting too little or too 
much pressure on jacks. 

C. Check jacks to make sure they . 
are clean and well lubricated. 


4. Needle Bar Motion. 

A. Check needles to make sure 
they are properly, aligned with their 
respective sinkers and dividers. 

B. Check to make sure catchbar is 
not jumping out of position and fail- 
ing to return to original position, thus 
permitting carriers to ride over top 
edges of sinkers and nick them. 

C. Check carrier stops to make 
certain carriers are properly centered 
so they stop over a divider and not 
over a sinker. 





Fig. 2. Inspection instruction sheet for full-fashioned machines. 


at regular intervals and in such a way 
that every machine is thoroughly 
cleaned from the base to the smallest 
part. Cleaners should be provided with 
brushes, scrapers, rags, abrasive cloth 
and with ammonia or kerosene for re- 
moving grease and greasy films; and 
should be instructed carefully in the 
use of these “tools.” To avoid interrup- 
tion of production, some plants have 
found it advantageous to have the clean- 
ing of machines done at night. 

The changeover in full-fashioned 
hosiery mills from silk or Nylon to 
rayon has brought with it a number 
of new maintenance and fixing prob- 
lems. 

Mills which have not already done 
so will find it advantageous to give 
every machine a_ thorough cleaning 
and overhauling. In particular, car- 
rier rods and eyelets should be in- 
spected, and those having grooves, 
nicks, or sharp edges should be filed 
or ground smooth or replaced; tension 
rings should be examined for rough 
places and replaced if necessary; car- 
rier tubes should be inspected, and 
those having sharp edges ground down 
or replaced. In brief, every part with 
which the rayon comes in contact 
should be put in perfect condition; 
otherwise production will be low and 
percentage of seconds will be high. 
After the machine has been cleaned, 
overhauled, and adjusted to run rayon. 
periodic inspection and attention are 
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even more important than’ when run- 
ning silk or Nylon. This is due to the 
lower tensile strength and elasticity of 
rayon and the abrasive character of 
some types of rayon yarn. 


PROPER LUBRICATION of knitting ma- 
chines is vital to their smooth opera- 
tion. Most fixers contend that logically 
they should have the responsibility for 
lubricating the machines which they 
have the duty of fixing. In no event 
should the job be assigned to an inex- 
perienced or irresponsible person. It 
is important also that lubricants of 
good quality and the proper viscosity 
be used, 

\ knitting mill can greatly simplify 
its lubrication problem by standardizing 
on a small number of lubricants. In 
general, only three grades of lubri- 
cants are required for lubricating knit- 
ting machinery, regardless of its type. 
These three types are: 

1. A compounded knitting or needle 
oil of about 100 sec. Saybolt viscosity at 
100° F. 

2. A highly refined oil of 180 to 200 
sec. Saybolt viscosity at 100° F. 

3. A light grease free from acid or 
alkali. 

Needle oils come in contact with the 
yarn, as well as the needles, and there- 
fore should be readily removable from 
the goods in the scouring operation. 


Needle oils meeting specifications es- 


tablished by the National Association of 


Hosiery Manufacturers are available 
from several sources. These oils are 
suitable also for lubricating sinkers 
of full-fashioned machines; guide, 
sinker, and presser mechanisms of warp 
knitting machines; and sinkers, jacks, 
gear sleeve, dials, and take-up of cir- 
cular machines. For shaft bearings, cam 
mechanisms, roll bearings, and motors, 
oil of 180 to 200 sec. viscosity or a light 
grease is suitable, depending on the 
age and design of the machine. The 
light grease is suitable also for lubri- 
cating anti-friction bearings and mis- 
cellaneous gears. Other grades of 
lubricants may be employed for specific 
purposes as recommended by the ma- 
chinery builders, but the three grades 
mentioned above will meet most re- 
quirements. 


A LUBRICATION SCHEDULE for each 
type of knitting machine should be set 
up. Care should be taken in setting up 
such schedules to avoid both over-lubri- 
cation and under-lubrication, and too 
frequent and too infrequent lubrication. 
For example, on seamless hosiery ma- 
chines, needles are best oiled lightly 
with a spray gun every 4 hr. while the 
cylinder is revolving, whereas latches 
should not require oiling more than 
once a week by holding an oily feather 
against the latches while the machine 
is turned by hand. Sinkers, cams, and 
main driving shaft bearings should be 
lubricated once every 8 hr. Bearings 
for small shafts and studs, and bevel 
and spur gears need lubrication twice 
a week. In drawing up the schedule, it 
is advisable to specify the grade of 
lubricant. 

First-class fixers on knitting machines 
can do much to “keep ’em running.” A 
fixer should have a good knowledge 
of the fundamentals of knitting and a 
thorough understanding of the con- 
struction and operation of the ma- 
chines under his care. As a rule, men 
who have had some experience as knit- 
ters make better fixers than those who 
have not had such experience. In train- 
ing fixers, it is advantageous to set up 
standard procedures wherever this is 
possible. 

For example, the important job of 
needle straightening can be standard- 
ized, and every new fixer trained to 
straighten needles according to that 
standard method. To obtain this stand- 
ardization of fixing methods, it is neces- 
sary to establish fixers’ classes or some 
other form of organized employee train- 
ing. 

Useful information on fixing can be 
found in bulletins issued by various 
machinery manufacturers and in the 
series of articles now appearing in 
TextiLe Wortp on fixing hosiery ma- 
chines. 
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Tees I. this article 
Mr. Alling. who is vice-president of Hun- 
gerford & Terry, Inc., offers authoritative 
advice on backwashing of sand filters and 
zeolite softeners, chemical clean-up of 
sand beds and zeolite, and care of gravel 
beds. 


cuss the 


In a subsequent article he will dis- 
replacement of zeolite losses, 


methods of increasing softener capacity. 


and painting of filters and softeners. 


By S. F. ALLING 


OWNERS OF WATER-TREATMENT EQUIP. 
MENT can do several things which will 
prolong the life and increase the oper- 
ating efficiency of existing installations 
filters 
ferrous and non-ferrous ma- 


of sand and zeolite softeners. 


With the 
terials used in the construction of water- 
treatment equipment growing more dif- 
ficult to obtain, it becomes the patriotic 
duty of the owners of such equipment 
to make it last as long as possible and 
thus help to conserve these needed ma- 
terials. The following suggestions on 
care of sand filters and zeolite softeners 
are offered in the belief that they will 
aid the owners in keeping their equip- 
ment in good operating condition and 
making it perform better. 

Regardless of whether the equipment 
sott- 
backwashing is of 
The backwash 


rate recommended by the manufacture 


is a sand filter or a zeolite water 
ener, its correct 


paramount importance. 


f the equipment should be used at all 


times. and a periodic check should be 


made to make doubly sure that the 
hackwash rate is neither too high nor 
too low. 

With a sand filter. if the backwash 


rate is too low, regardless of its dura- 
tion, the filter sand bed is improperly 
cleaned and becomes increasingly dirt- 
ier, the filtration rate drops, the quality 
of the filtered is impaired, and 
replacement of the filter sand bed be- 


water 
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comes a necessity. If the backwash rate 
is too high, there is danger of losing 
much of the filter bed and even greater 
danger of disturbing the fine carrying 
gravel in the bottom of the filter, which 
condition ultimately results in a com- 
plete upset or turnover of the entire 
bed and 
plete overhauling of the filter interior. 

If the equipment being backwashed 
is the zeolite type of water softener, 
too low a backwash rate will result in 
of muck and dirt in 
bed, with a result- 
softening capacity, 
dead spots in the mineral bed so that 
the brine regenerating solution does not 
completely contact and therefore com- 
pletely regenerate the entire zeolite bed, 


gravel necessitates a com- 


an accumulation 
the zeolite mineral 
ing reduction in 


and often—strange as though it may 
seem—a substantial loss of zeolite min- 


eral because of the much too high back- 
wash rate through those small open or 
loose parts of the bed through which 
the available backwash water is pass- 
Too high a backwash rate in a 
water results in 


ing. 


zeolite type softener 
zeolite losses, gravel bed upsets, loss of 
of course—an 


capacity, and unneces- 


sary waste of water. 


CHECKING THE BACKWASH _ RATE. 
If the filter or zeolite softener is of the 
type, the backwash rate 
checked in a few 


open gravity 
can be very easily 
minutes’ time. This is accomplished by 
closing the inlet valve and timing the 
rise of the wash water above the sand 
or zeolite bed. A vertical rise of 12 in. 
per min. is equivalent to a backwash 
rate of 7.5 gal. per sq. ft. of sand bed 
per min. 

If the filter on 
the closed steel tank pressure type, the 
backwash checked by a 
meter if one is available on the inlet to 


by removing the top manhole 


zeolite softener is of 


rate may be 
the unit. 
cover and timing the vertical rise. o1 


by noting the 


crest or depth of water 
over a weir if a concrete or steel sump 
front of the 


equipment for receiving the backwash 


and weir is available in 


water. The accompanying table is con- 
venient for use in calculating the flow 
oft water over a weir. 

On innumerable occasions, the write: 


has found drain lines of inadequate 


size for carrving away the correct rate 


of backwash and that to overcome this 


Water-Treatment Equipment 


obstacle, the operator of the equipment 
was backwashing at a lower backwash 
rate than specified 
turer, but for 


by the manufac- 
two or three times as 
long, hoping to obtain comparable re- 
sults. This is a bad mistake, as back- 
washing any sand filter or zeolite soft- 
ener for a longer period of time at a 
lower backwash rate accomplishes but 
little and is a forerunner of 
trouble. 


serious 


AN INTERIOR CLEAN-UP. There are often 
times when it is advantageous to give 
the filter sand or zeolite mineral bed a 
caustic soda or hypochlorite treatment 
or some other general clean-up or re- 
storative treatment to improve its ef- 
fectiveness. This should only be done 
with the instructions 
issued by the equipment manufacturer. 
Best practice is to send a representative 
sample of the material to the equip- 
ment manufacturer, who will examine 


in accordance 


it under a microscope and subject it to 
various laboratory tests before issuing 
instructions for its general clean-up 
bath, 

and often 
satisfactory caustic soda treatment for 
a filter bed 
ly |b. of commercial caustic soda for 
each 1 sq. ft. of filter sand area. For 


\ frequently used very 


sand involves the use of 


LTTE AA A TAR 


Flow of water over weir 


es a a s zZ a 
- 22 - z 2 
A jee Sy gts 
a2 rx w= aa rn ws 
1S 12.0 61, 595.0 
| 34.0 7 662.0 
lt, 62.3 7% 732.0 
2 105.0 8 822.0 
2 144.5 814 896.0 
} 87.5 9 974.0 
31, 234.0 gl, 1050.0 
| 284.2 10) 1132.0 
11, 337.0 10) 1216.0 
5 108.0 Il 1323.0 
as 107.4) 11! 1409.0 
6 529.0 12 1500.0 
Example: A depth of 3 in. of water 


over a weir 2 ft. wide. This represents a 
backwash flow of 2x187.5 or 375 gals. per 
min, 










Disturbed gravel bed results in 
large zeolite losses and low soft- 
ening capacity between regenera- 
tions and necessitates costly over- 
hauling of the softener. 


example, a filter with an area of 200 
sq. ft. would require the use of 100 lb. 
of caustic soda made up in a definite 
volume of water over the filter bed. At 
times. a small amount of sodium or 
hypochlorite may be advan- 





calcium 
tageously used in conjunction with the 
caustic soda. 

In the case of zeolite softeners, often 
1 caustic soda treatment consisting of 
| oz. of caustic soda for each cubic 
toot of 


vantageously 


zeolite mineral may be ad- 
used in the clean-up of 
vreensand type zeolite. This treatment 
ould only be given upon the advice 
the manufacturer of the zeolite, since 
» high a dosage of caustic soda can 
very destructive to the grain struc- 
e of some types of greensand zeolite. 
Where alum is used as the coagulant 
the treatment of water prior to sand 
ration, it is extremely important to 
ike sure that the alum is precipitated 
thin the optimum pH 
ige to insure the production ot a 
ve, tough, 100% 


coagulating 


insoluble alum floc 
will be held completely by the 
It is also 
portant that the filtration rate be in 


d bed in the water filter. 


ordance with the manufacturer’s in- 
ictions so that there is no danger of 
vsically forcing the alum floc through 


filter sand bed and also that the 


ter sand grains be clean. sharp. and 
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A copper gravel-retaining screen 
keeps the gravel bed level, pre- 
vents upset gravel beds, and in- 
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non-slimy, so that they will completely 
hold back any of the coagulated alum 
which enters the filter bed. 

Residual alumina in the filtered water 
can cause trouble and 
expense in the textile mill where deli- 


considerable 


cate dyes are used, in a steam boiler 
plant, or in many other places where 
even a fractional part of a part per 
million of this impurity cannot be toler- 
ated. In this, a frequent 
check-up should be made to see that 


view of 


the raw water is being coagulated 


within the optimum pH _ coagulating 
range, that sufficient and proper mix- 
ing and settling are provided ahead of 
the filter units, that the filtration rate 
is not excessive, and that the filter sand 
bed is clean and capable of holding 
back whatever precipitated alum might 
go over into the filters. 

Many filter equipment manufacturers 
will without charge or obligation, ana- 
lyze filtered water samples for residual 
alumina and check up on the pH con- 
trol system and the method of pre- 
treatment at a water filtration system 
to see that there is no dange1 of resid- 
ual alumina coming through the sys- 
tem and contaminating the filtered water 
supply. 

Greensand zeolite type water soft- 
eners will satisfactorily remove residual 


alumina which might slip through the 


This 
plant 


filter sand beds for any reason. 
consequently safeguards the 
against residual alumina; but, unfor- 
tunately, the residual alumina has a 
harmful effect on the greensand zeolite, 
in that it enters into a complex chemi- 
cal combination with the 
parts of the zeolite and_ physically 
where it is 


component 
hardens it to the point 
quite non-receptive to the brine-regen- 
erating solution and delivers very little 
softening capacity. Several years ago. 
the presence of only approximately 0.5 
parts per million of residual alumina 
in a filtered water supply reduced the 
capacity of the greensand zeolite in 
three 8-ft. diameter softener units by 
over 40% in approximately 5 years’ 
The zeolite was still extremely 
excellent 


time. 
hard and 
grain size and uniformity, but it could 


durable and of 


not be sufficiently regenerated to pro- 
duce over 60° of its original capacity, 
later 


its complete replacement was 


necessary. 


THE GRAVEL BED -in the bottom of a 
sand filter or zeolite softener is without 
question the least expensive part of the 
equipment, although the most impor- 
tant. If it is not kept perfectly level at 
all times, it can cause no end of oper- 
ating trouble and expense. 

To determine whether or not a gravel 
bed is level and not upset, the gravel 
bed should be probed by a wood or 
metal stick inserted 
through the top manhole. Some of the 


probing rod or 


equipment manufacturers supply their 
field men with 
probing rods patterned after the con- 
ventional pocket-size fishing rod. By 


pocket-size extension 


checking up on the elevation of the fine 
carrying gravel in the bottom of a filter 
or softener with respect to some point 
at the top of the softener, one can de- 
termine easily whether or not the gravel 
bed in the bottom of the equipment is 
level and in place where it belongs. 

If the gravel bed is upset. the filte 
back- 


because of the un-uniform dis- 


sand or zeolite bed improperly 
washes, 
tribution of the wash water, sand or 
zeolite is lost during the backwash and 
often during the filtering or softening 
processes, the cost of operation is too 
high, and the capacity of the equip 
ment is extremely low. If the gravel 
bed is found to be upset, the contents 
of the unit should be unloaded, the old 
gravel layer screened and replaced o1 
new material provided, and the old 
filter sand or zeolite bed reinstalled. A 
such as_ illus- 


eravel-retaining screen 


trated in Fig. 2 will prevent future 
upset gravel beds and at extremely little 
expense, greatly prolong the usefulness 
of the apparatus, and increase its oper- 
ating efhciency—frequently to the point 


where new equipment is not required. 
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ital to the 
continuous, efficient operation of a textile 
plant is the condition of the mill buildings 
and the auxiliary equipment. In recent 
months a vast amount of information has 
appeared in business papers and in manu- 
facturers’ publications on maintenance 
under emergency conditions of equipment 


for power generation, power transmission, 


air conditioning, lighting, process control, 


fire protection, intra-plant transportation, 
and other auxiliary services. To supplement 
the increasingly large number of feature 
articles on maintenance methods, TEXTILE 
WORLD in August of this year inaugu- 
rated a Mill Maintenance Section, con- 
sisting of brief, up-to-the-minute items, a 
high percentage of which deal with the 
maintenance of various types of auxiliary 
equipment. The following article deals 
with one important phase of the mainte- 
nance of auxiliary equipment—checking 
up on its condition to make certain it is 
operating at maximum efficiency and is 
receiving the care necessary to prevent 
shut-downs and to prolong its life, thereby 


avoiding the necessity for replacement. 


Power Generation 


BOILER EFFICIENCY frequently can be 
increased by examining equipment un- 
der full output to find the factors limit- 
ing output, and by making relatively 
minor changes suggested by this study. 
Ways to get 


other than those suggested by individual 


more steam from boilers 


experience are these: 

Draft System—Is the draft-system ef- 
ficiency reduced by sharp corners or 
passages? Can 


restricted powe!r be 


saved and steam output increased by 


installing modern splitters at duct cor- 
ners, streamlined transformation pieces, 
and roomy fan-inlet boxes? Check duct- 
work and boiler settings for leaks. 


Fuel Handling 


Check segregation of 


coal in hoppers, thickness of fuel 
beds, gummed-up oil preheaters, er- 
roded burners and registers. Is fuel 
stored safely to avoid fire? 
Furnaces—Check for poor combus- 


tion. leaky settings and baffles. Are baf- 
fles in best location? Has possibility of 
increasing furnace volume been investi- 
gated? Are effective 
ing used? 


soot blowers be- 


Carryover—Is wet steam carryover at 
high boiler loads causing unnecessary 
shutdown of the plant by deposits in 
superheaters, turbines, dryers, etc.? 

Have 


been inspected for corrosion or depos- 


Cleaning tubes and_= grates 


its? Are schedules of cleaning. repair- 

ing, and protective painting being main- 

tained ? 
Testing—Does a 


trained operator 
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make frequent boiler tests, including 
analysis of flue gas, determination of 
wetness of steam, and analysis of fuel, 
to determine whether steam output can 
Has feed water 
tested for hardness, etc., and 
proper method of treatment adopted? 
high-pres- 


be increased? boiler 


been 

Steam  consumption—Is 
sure steam being used where low-pres- 
Are 


exhaust steam or hot water flowing to 


sure will do? you recovering all 
waste? Have operations leading to peak 
loads studied with the idea of 


staggering operations or 


been 
cutting out 
non-essential loads? 


Leaks—Check joints in pipes and 
packing for escaping steam. Check 
valves and traps for loss of steam. 


Insulation—Check boilers, pipes, pipe 
tunnels, prime movers, and textile heat- 
heat 
losses. Is proper insulation being em- 
ployed ? 

Heat Control—Are automatic 
trols employed so as to take advantage 


ing and drying equipment for 


con- 


of conditions in departments that re- 
heat? heat 
through walls, windows, and doors been 


quire less Have losses 


minimized by insulation and refitting 
or weatherstripping of windows and 
doors? Is steam metered to departments 
or major operations so consumption can 
detected? Are 
tempera- 


be charged and waste 


closed steam coils and lower 
tures used to do the heating job wher- 
ever possible ? 

insulation limit- 


Insulation—lIs poor 
I 





How fo check up on condition of 
liary Equipment 


ing electric generating plant output? 
Are you watching temperatures on over- 
loaded electric equipment and obsery- 
ing recommended temperature limits? 
(Some generators can carry a 25% 
overload for 2 hr. or a 10 to 15% over- 
load continuously. ) 

Diesel Gas Engines—Inspect, clean, 
oil, and adjust diesel and gas engines 
regularly. Check air intake systems, air 
filters, exhaust piping, exhaust tempera- 
ture, fuel filters and strainers, fuel 
tanks, starting air systems, jacket-water 
temperature, and scale in jackets. Check 
oil pressure, or, if water is used, look 
for leaks so piston cooling can be main- 
tained. Check raw and soft water 
pumps, lubrication systems, oil filters, 
oil coolers, oil pressure, nozzles or spray 
valves, inlet and exhaust valves. Inspect 
cylinder liners carefully for cracks. 
Check combustion conditions by taking 
indicator cards once a week or take 
exhaust temperature regularly and plot 
fuel consumption against load. 

Steam Engines—Take indicator dia- 
gram on cylinder to be sure valve set- 
ting is correct. Put in new piston and 
valve stem packing, as tightening of 
old packing can cause squared rods. 
Inspect valves, etc., 


cylinder, piston, 


periodically for proper lubrication. 
Clean oiling system and replace oil in 
bearing. Inspect steam 
loose or broken parts. Keep foundation 


bolts tight, remove all lost motion from 


separator tol 


bearing, and keep steam pipes properly 
anchored so vibration will not 
joints. Test pressure gages, high back 


loosen 


pressure, and vacuum in condensers. 
Turbines—Are you putting all the 
steam possible through your turbines to 
power output? Check 
manufacturer before overloading any 


increase with 
machine. 

Cooling—Cool air in engine room and 
turbine room by forcing in more out- 
side air. Measure temperature of air 
entering all electrical equipment and 
control ventilation to bring measured 
temperature near outside temperature. 

Pooling Power—Are 
necting with other power sources and 


you intercon- 
enlisting the aid of local power com- 
panies in disposing ot excess or secur: 
ing additional power? 

Stop leaks, redu 
pressure drop, and keep the compresso! 


fir Compressors 


in good operating condition by exal 
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ining the compressor for leaky piston 
rings. Inspect internal parts for lubri- 
cation. Hold air consumption to a mini- 
mum and operate compressor so as to 

down unloaded and partly-loaded 
period of operation. Place air intake 
at coolest possible location for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Protect air inlet with 


a filter and clean the filter regularly. 

Pooling Supplies Equipment—Co- 
operate with other plants in swapping 
or lending valves. pipe, pipe fittings, 
gages, transformers, meters control in- 
struments, etc., or even large units 
such as boilers and generators, to keep 
war industry operating efficiently. 


Power Transmission 


ONCE THE POWER IS GENERATED 
it must be handled so that it is not 


dissipated on poorly maintained trans- 
mission equipment, such as is likely to 
be found with an overloaded plant or 
overworked personnel, Fit the trans- 
mission equipment to the job. Check up 
transmission equipment, both electrical 
and mechanical, as follows: 
\lotors—Keep windings, ventilating 
ducts, commutators, brush rigging 
clean so the motor can operate cooler 
with less chance of break-downs and 
fire. Lubricate in accordance with motor 
manufacturers specifications and put 
the responsibility where the lubricating 
can be done correctly. Inspect gap be- 
tween rotor and stator; brushes and 
commutators for wear or arcing. Inspect 
motor leads, maintain ground connec- 
tions, and overhaul motors annually. 
Control Equipment—Keep control 
equipment clean, maintain contacts in 
smooth condition, replace worn parts. 
Keep electrical and mechanical connec- 
tions tight. Check oil level and condi- 
tion. Check overload devices. 
Wiring—Keep wiring in safe con- 
dition to prevent fires or injury to per- 
sonnel. Inspect extensions and drop 
cords at least every three months. Com- 
ply with regulations of the plant pro- 
tection officer in your Corps Area. Keep 
switch boxes, junction boxes, fuse 
boxes, and panel boxes clean and 
tightly covered to prevent sparking. 
Fuses—Check all fuses once a year 
to prevent overfusing. Keep fuse 
clips clean and tight, maintain refill- 
able-type fuses and keep fuse and 
switch cabinets tight and doors closed. 
T'ransformers—Keep_ oil in good 
condition and maintain oil at proper 
level. Test temperature once a month 
ind be sure it doesn’t exceed 90° C. 
Lightning Arresters—Maintain good 
ground connections. Never use iron or 
‘eel conduit or pipe to protect ground 
re unless they are bonded together. 
(heck all connections before lightning 
ison. 
Flexible Couplings—Inspect coup- 
gs on shafting for misalignment 
uafting should have couplings de- 
ned to compensate for some mis- 
enment). Keep power unit aligned 
th driven machine. Lubricate coup- 
gs that require it. Protect couplings 
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against dust and dirt. Do not get oil on 
rubber or leather elements. 

Clutches—Adjust clutches so sur- 
faces do not drag and act as a brake. 
Make certain clutch surfaces do not 
slip when engaged. 

Gear Reducers—Check mounting and 
gear meshing on gear reducers. Lubri- 
cate regularly, but don’t over-lubri- 


cate. 


ANNUAL MILL CHECK-UP 


Chain Drives—Are sprockets prop- 
erly aligned? Check motor shaft “float” 
to see sprocket is not thrown out of 
alignment. Don’t let chain get slack or 
rub against any other parts. Enclose 
chain and lubricate regularly with 
proper type of lubricant. 

Flat Belts—Are belts of ample capac- 
ity for the job? Maintain proper ten- 
sion to prevent loss of power or exces- 
sive wear. Don’t run belts on undersized 
pulleys requiring tension. 
Don’t let oil or water get on belts. Use 
modern group drives and avoid long 
lineshafting wherever feasible. 

V-Belts—Use sheaves of sufficient size 
and a number of belts that will carry 
the maximum load. Keep sheaves in 
alignment. Keep belt tension such that 
the belts do not slip and at the same 
time are not worn excessively by too 


excessive 


much tension. 


Piping and Fittings 


MAKE A SURVEY of piping, valves, 
traps, hot water and steam return lines, 
air and steam intakes and outlets at 
regular intervals. Consider and provide 
for emergency conditions. 

Pipes and Fittings—Clean, replace, 
and paint as inspection indicates. Con- 
sider new advances in pipes and fit- 
tings before purchasing new pipe. Fit 
the pipe to its requirements. Investi- 
gate new pipe for special uses, such as 
corrosion-resisting pipe, heavy-walled 
pipe of steel for high pressures, and 
threadless pipe and fittings that can 





Valve mainienance hints offered by 
large manufacturer: |, keep hand- 
wheel nut tight; 2, stop leaks around 
stem by renewing packing; 3, remove 
dirt and scale when inspecting valve; 
4, oil frequently, especially on steam 
lines; 5, use a*monkey wrench, not a 
pipe wrench, for taking valve apart; 
6, inspect seating surfaces at regular 
intervals. 


be bonded by brazing with an alloy 
ring. Consider asbestos, fiber, lead, 
glass, wood, tile, and plastic pipes for 
special uses as substitutes for iron, 
steel, and rubber pipe. 

V alves—Check valves to see that they 
are not leaking and that they seat prop- 
erly. Investigate new valves that pre- 
vent wire-drawing action of steam. 
Check operation of safety and relief 
valves. Use lapping tools recommended 
by the valve manufacturer in repairing 
valves and lap only the amount neces- 
sary to get a good seat. Use proper 
seat and feather gages and use right 
spring in each valve. Consult with man- 
ufacturer on making changes in the set 
pressure of valves. 

Traps—Clean traps on a_ regular 
schedule. Investigate traps to find if 
they are of sufficient capacity to handle 
job. Consider traps with stainless-steel 
interiors to prevent corrosion. 

Painting—ldentify feed and return 
lines with colored paint to save useless 
inspection when looking for trouble. 

Drains, Floats, Strainers—Clean and 
paint drain piping, strainers, floats, etc., 
that are likely to accumulate deposits 
from processing liquors. Flush with 
water from high-pressure nozzles at reg- 
ular intervals. 

Insulation—Use a good _ insulation 
material on hot and cold lines. Check 
cold line insulation for air-tightness, as 
frost forms on pipe and break down 
insulation that is not air-tight. 

Drainage—Arrange all piping for 
drainage. Use a drain pipe for steam 
of not less than %4 in., because steam 
and oil separator operation depend upon 
reliable drain facilities. Arrange sec- 
tions of water lines so they can be 
drained and repaired. 
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Removing Scale—Remove pipes from 
position to clean out scale by making 
sections of equipment inoperative. Leave 
joints uninsulated where pipes are 


likely to leak at the joints or need 


frequent cleaning. Investigate com- 
pounds on the market that are partic- 
ularly efficient in the removal of rust 
or hard water scale or deposits from 


pipes and fittings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS of the Corps Area 
plant protection officers are made to 
help protect your plant from fire and 
them out to the let- 
ter. In addition. secure only such scarce 


sabotage. Carry 


materials and supplies as are absolutely 


necessary for building maintenance. 


Over-ordering causes shortages. Some 
of the things that should be checked 
regularly are: 

Sabotage, Vandalism—Check up on 
adequacy and condition of fences, out- 
side lighting. and other protective equip- 
ment. 

Roots 


fighting 


incendiary bomb fire- 


Keep 
equipment on the roofs of 
buildings. Inspect roofs regularly for 
blistering. loose graveling, and condi- 
tion of flashing around parapet walls, 


Anchor 


strong 


and 
metal 


monitors. joints, seams. 


the roof with strips to 
Insulate roof against 


heat when re-roofing. 


upright supports. 

Chimneys—Check chimneys regular- 
ly, especially near the top for cracks 
and holes. Point up cracked brick chim- 
neys immediately and band with steel. 
Paint stacks heat-resistant 
paint. Inspect guy wires regularly to 
prevent wind damage. Give regular at- 


metal with 


tention and cleaning to smoke breach- 
ing. 
Floors 


cially in places where injury to 


Keep floors repaired, espe- 
per: 
sonnel may result. Use cleaning com- 
pounds that do not cause quick deteri- 
oration. Investigate advantages of new 
penetrating floor finishes designed to 
preserve floors and eliminate soap and 
water scrubbing. Patch cracks on con- 
crete floors with a material which per- 
mits the formation of a hard feather 
edge. Use non-slip materials as topping 
for newly covered floors when oil is 
likely to be present. 

Replace worn treads and 
Paint 
white to stop spitting. Clean stairs reg- 
ularly. 


Elevators 


Stairways 


repair loose hand rails. corners 


Make elevators the special 
responsibility of one person. Observe 
safety rules in using cleaning or re- 
pairing elevators, pits, gates. etc. Check 
cables, brakes, 
etc. 

Walls and Supporting Columns 
Check walls in older mills: 


and supporting columns for deteriora- 


gates, doors, switches, 


also beams 
tion, overload, or need of paint. Are 
wood columns subject to dry rot at the 


, 


base? 
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Windows—Inspect wooden window 
sash for condition of glass, putty, and 
ropes. Insulate against condensate with 
double glass. Consider advisability of 
applying protective coatings to make 
glass shatterproof in event of bombing. 

Heating—Tie-in 


conditioning and ventilation. Clean and 


heating with = air 


paint pipes by schedule. 
Check 


since it is a source of danger to building 


Wiring temporary wiring. 
and personnel, Put in wires protected 
with conduit and installed so as to pre- 
vent shorts. 
Camouflage—Check with your Corps 
\rea plant protection officer on advisa- 
bility of camouflaging buildings. 
Painting—Investigate the properties 
of the many new and specialized paints 
now on the market. Make test paint- 





ings of the products of several paint 
manufacturers for each job. Secure un. 
biased data from other plants on their 
experience with certain brands of paint. 
Investigate paint spray equipment and 
up-to-date accessories or equipment to 
save time and labor. 

Painting Schedule—Have mainte. 
nance foreman schedule painting in all 
departments and keep a record of paint 
used and other pertinent data. Arrange 
for shutdowns in departments needing 
painting on week-end or holidays. Don’t 
continue to put off maintenance paint- 
ing. as lack of paint can cause lowered 
production, seconds, and deterioration 
of buildings and machines. Do the most 
important paint first if at all 
feasible. 


jobs 
Care of Painting Equipment—Clean 
and store all sprayers, hose, compres- 
sors, brushes, ete.. in order to prolong 
their lives and conserve strategic mate- 
rials. Keep plenty of cleaning fluids, 
rags, etc., on hand, and provide a place 
for painters to clean and store equip- 
ment. Provide fireproof lockers, cans. 
and spray booths to avoid spontaneous 
combustion. 


Lighting 


LIGHTING PRACTICE in textile mills has 
enjoyed a But 
whether they be 


spectacular advance. 
lighting installations 
fluorescent 


of the incandescent or new 


type—must be kept in good condition 
if they are to be efficient. Lighting ties in 
closely with painting and air condition- 
ing—light must not only be reflected 
from a proper surface, but heat must 
be dissipated. The 
tions 


following sugges- 
are offered to assist in the main- 
tenance of proper lighting: 

Light Intensity—Check 


over your 


Lamps replaced with new 
lamps of proper voltage 


i ee 


Lamps and reflectors 
cleaned 
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Improvement in lighting conditions 
effected by repainting and by clean- 
ing lamps and reflectors, as reported 
by Illuminating Engineering Society. 


lighting equipment to see if it is giving 
you enough light for the job. Arrangé 
for tests by engineers with light meters 
to show up the poorly lighted areas. 
Fit Light To Job—Light adequately 
but do not over-illuminate; power and 
materials must be Check 
illumination in each department against 
recommendation of I.E.S. and 
authorities. Change existing distribution 


conserved, 
other 


to improve lighting if necessary. 
Reflectors—Be sure reflectors are 
cleaned on a regular schedule. Are the 
reflectors of the correct 
job? Can reflectors be 


type for the 
swapped with 
other departments to increase overall 
efhciency of lighting? Install reflectors 
that are easy to clean. Use a damp rag 
when cleaning. 

Tube Replacement and Cleaning 
Are tube and bulb failures occurring 
at irregular intervals? Replace bulbs 
with as little loss of operating time 
as possible. Have maintenance crews 
develop special stepladders on casters 
or scaffolding to facilitate replacement 
of bulbs. Work out cleaning schedules 


with different departments and_ have 
them adhere to them. 
fuxiliary Control Equipment 


Secure reliable auxiliary controls, such 
as ballasts, starting switches, starting 
compensators, reflectors, etc... so as [0 
be sure of the best performance. Keep 
line voltage close to voltage indicat 1 
on the fixture to 
flickering. 


avoid heating or 
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Painting—Conserve power and im- 
prove lighting conditions by checking 
the paint in the area.-Is the light re- 
Hection sufficient? Can the painted sur- 
faces be cleaned or must the reflecting 
surfaces be repainted? Are you painting 
equipment to avoid deterioration? 

Vaintenance—Do you have a plant 


electrician who understands lighting 
requirements for each department? 
Does he submit recommendations for 
improving lighting at intervals? Are 
all supplies and accessories stored for 
future use when removed from a job, or 
do usable parts find their way to the 
scrap pile? 


Control Instruments 


RESPONSIBILITY for the adjustment and 
maintenance of control instruments 
throughout the plant should be cen- 
tered in one man. To keep such in- 
struments in top operating condition 
the following points should be checked: 

fir Pressure—Check the air pressure 
by gage on air-operated controls. Blow 
out strainers and air cleaners. Reduce 
main pressure to proper operating pres- 
sure. Check pipes, joints, and couplings 
for air leaks or for wear against moving 
machine parts. 

Valves—See that valve is adjusted to 
the recommended position for open or 
close. Tighten packing on steam valves. 
Check rubber di phragms for air leaks. 

Cleaning—Clean instruments as rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. Keep 
cases tightly closed to keep out dust 
and moisture. Examine air control and 
clean if necessary. Clean off thermom- 
eter wells in mixing or heating kettles. 

{djustment—Have instrument man 
make and maintain standard adjust- 
ments. Keep instruments under lock 
and key, and don’t let anyone but an 
instrument man make adjustments. Have 
cycle controls for temperature and pres- 
sure calibrated at intervals. Keep pens 
properly inked and use the correct 


charts. Check humidity controllers and 
recorders with sling psychrometer at 
least once daily. Put in new control 
elements as needed. 

Charts 
charts away from moisture. Use the 
right chart on the instrument, pref- 
erably the one furnished by the man- 


Provide a place to keep 


ufacturer. Keep a fresh supply of ink 
on hand. Clean pens at least weekly. 
Repairs—Do not allow anyone but 
an expert instrument man actually to 
repair a control instrument. Unless a 
plant is large enough to warrant train- 
ing a man at the control instrument 
manufacturer's plant, it is best to put 
in a spare instrument and send in the 
broken one to the factory. Minor re- 
pairs may be made by the instrument 
manufacturer's field man. 
Protection of Instruments—Protect 
by strap metal guards all instruments 
located at levels where trucks or boxes 
can be run against them. Install air 
pipes or tubes so as not to interfere 
with or be damaged by the operation 
of the machinery. Keep drip and con- 
densate off instruments. Install instru- 
ments on heavy panels on walls or up- 
rights and in such a position as to be 
out of the way of moving equipment. 


Air Conditioning 


PROCEDURE for maintenance of air 
conditioning equipment varies consid- 
erably, depending on the type. Below 
are listed the more important points 
to be checked on central-station sys- 
tems, and on the three principal types 
of direct-humidification systems—atom- 
izer, high-duty, and centrifugal systems. 
1. CENTRAL-STATION EQUIPMENT: 
Outside Air Intake—Check openings 
for obstructions; check condition of 
louvres, screens, cowls, hoods and flash- 
ing. Are screens and protective grilles 
clean and securely attached and are 
they in need of paint? 
Do dampers move 
freely between open and closed _posi- 
tions? Do they need lubrication? 
Check damper operator and linkage for 
cleanliness, lubrication, and loose con- 
nections, 


Volume Dampers 


Vixing Chamber—ls chamber clean, 
tight, or in need of painting? 
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Renewable Air 


clean or are 


Filters—Are_ cells 
refills necessary? Do 
frames need cleaning and painting? 
Continuous Air Filters—Are filter 
and bath clean? Check filter surfaces 
for by-passing of air. Do frames or 
tanks need cleaning and 
Check operating mechanisms, motors, 


painting ? 


and switches for loose connections. 

Tank or Pan—Drain, clean, and flush 
tanks and drains. Check for corrosion, 
rusting and need of paint; check piping 
connections for leaks; check float valve 
and water level. 

Spray Type Apparatus—Check spray 
piping for corrosion, rust or leaks. 
Clean, repair and paint as needed. Has 
the nozzle body eroded or cap orifice 
enlarged? Clean all nozzles. 

Surface Type Check 
coils for cleanliness, and coils, piping, 
and valve packing for leaks. Check 
drains and flush coils. Check spray ori- 


Apparatus 


fices for erosion and clogging. Check 
condition and operation of valves. 
Reheating Coils and Eliminators 
Check for leaks in coils, pipes, valve 
packing, etc.. and the operation of 
steam regulating valve. Examine drains, 
drips, traps, etc. Are eliminators clean 
or are repairs and painting needed? 
Check sealing to stop bypassing air. 
Fans—Check fan connections tor air 
leakage; check fan bearing lubrication, 
loose parts, noise, ete. Are fan wheel 
and housing clean, and is painting 
needed? 
External Parts 
sulation for leakage, ete.; 


Check external in- 
motors and 
starters for cleanliness, wear, and lubri- 
cation; pumps, piping, and valves for 
insulation, leakage, etc.; pump bearings 
for alignment and lubrication, belts for 
condition of sheaves and belt guards: 
air compressors for operation, mechan- 
ical condition, cleanliness, settings, etc. 
Are water filters, air filter, and cleaning 
equipment in order? 

fir Distribution Ducts—Check for 
condition of insulation, loose duct hang- 
ers or supports, movement and lubrica- 
tion of volume dampers; operation of 
fire dampers, adjustment of deflection 
vanes, access doors of distributor ducts 
for tightness. 

Control Systems—Dismantle, clean. 
and repair instrument mechanisms, and 
remote elements according to manufac- 
turer's instructions, 
- Check 


condensers for cleanliness of water 


Condensers water-cooled 
side, valves, strainers, and drains. Test 
water regulating valves to find if they 
operate freely and are free from leaks 
or obstructions. On air-cooled systems 
check condenser surfaces and protec- 
tive screens thoroughly. Look for ob- 
structions in air ducts supplying con- 
densers. On evaporative condensers 
check for cleanliness of interior parts, 
inlet and outlet screens, and for rust 
and corrosion and need for painting. 
Check hood. cowls. duct connections. 
fans, motors, pumps, bearings and 
drives. Check water distribution, sup- 
ply. level, float valve operation and 
drains and overflow for obstructions. 
Water Chillers 


of water side, condition of insulation, 


Check cleanliness 


and control devices. 
2. ATOMIZER SYSTEMS: 

Vozzles—Don't try to change man- 
ufacturer’s adjustments, 

Cocks 
parts, and reassemble when cocks are 


Open cock assembly. clean 


stuck. Don’t force parts or tighten nuts 
excessively. 

Turbo Tanks—Clean out tanks as 
often as quality of the water demands. 
Clean strainer in bottom. Cover tank. 

Air Compressors—Use only the best 
grade and minimum amount of compres- 
sor oil for cylinder lubrication. Keep 
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water in waterjacket and drain once 
a week. 

Aftercoolers—Maintain proper 
culation of water through aftercooler 
to insure maximum cooling. 

Air Receivers—Check gage for water 
level in air receiver. Maintain a pool 
in bottom of receiver to catch dirt, oil 
and moisture. 

Cleaning Air and Water Lines—Blow 
out water lines with compressed air at 
least once a year. Draw off moisture con- 
densate from air lines at cocks at ends 
of air lines. 

3. HIGH-DUTY HUMIDIFIER SYSTEMS re- 
quire additional care as follows: 

Inspecting and Oiling—Inspect, clean 
and oil all parts 
Schedule cleaning and oiling to meet 


cir- 


moving regularly. 
operating conditions. 

Abuse of Parts 
nozzle 


Use wrench designed 
don’t with 
hammer as pin may be thrown out of 


to remove and tap 
alignment with the orifice. Use special 
wrench on automatic diaphragm valves 
or angle cocks and not pipe wrenches. 


Cleaning—Shut off water and motor. 


Clean motor and outside casing. Lower 
upper casing and clean cast-iron ring, 
nozzle, and outside of strainer casing. 
Clean inside casings, especially on pas- 
sages between the inner bell, middle 


bell, and Raise 


outer casing. upper 
casing, secure in place, and remove 
and clean cone. Clean pan down to 


and remove 
through drain 


strainer 
bucket, not 


conical copper 


dirt to a 


pipes. 

Drain Lines—Flush drain lines at 
least once a month. 

Nozzle Assembly—Clean nozzle 


assembly once a month. Remove nozzle 
and strainer assembly and clean. Clean 
base nut and standpipe. 
Motor—Oil motor every week. Re- 
move dirt and lint from motors. 
Pan—Clean pans, stays, gutters. 
1. CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIERS: 


Motors and Fan—Oil and remove 
dust and lint weekly. 
Casing, Pan and Grid—Clean and 


polish once a week. 
Distributing Disk and Lifting Cone 
Clean and polish once a week. 


Fire-Protection 


INSURANCE COMPANIES and _ other 
agencies such as the Corps Area plant 
protection officers and the F.B.I. have 
a great many recommendations to make 
protection. Although textile 
plants have been well equipped and 
inspected, coordinated effort and the 
placing of responsibility is necessary to 


on fire 


handle fires from sabotage or air at- 
tack. Be sure your plant is prepared to 
meet any emergency. Check your plant 
on the following: 

Fire Service Organization—Have you 
a fice chief, such as your master me- 
chanic, in charge of all fire protection? 
Does he live near the plant? Does he 
have assistant chiefs on all shifts? Do 
overseers and second hands have defi- 
nite responsibilities should a fire break 


out in their departments? Are fire 
wardens designated in each depart- 
ment? 


Automatic Fire Fighting Equipment 
—Are sprinklers installed in all rec- 
ommended places? Are sprinkler heads 
of the proper type for the type blaze 
expected? Are all cut-off valves marked 
and located? Do responsible men in 
the fire 
where the 


organization know 
and the 
that they control? Do you have cards 
posted in each department telling the 
valve that controls sprinklers? Are fire 
doors in working order? 

Vanual Fire Equipment—Do 
soda-acid and 
tetrachloride type extinguishers, water 
buckets, sand buckets, shovels, 
connections and hose to fight incendiary 


fighting 


valve is sections 


you 


have enough carbon- 


water 
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fires? Is the hose tested regularly and 
do you have the proper seals or locks 
on hose houses? Are they well distrib- 
uted? Is the water level of sprinkler 
storage tanks checked and maintained? 


Mobile Equipment—Are carts, 





trucks, etc., on hand containing special- 
ly designed equipment to fight incen- 
diary bombs, as well as the usual ex- 
tinguishers, pumps, respirators, protec- 
tors, tarpaulins, protective clothing, 
axes, crowbars, etc.? Investigate the use 
of mobile reels and chemical engines if 
the size of the plant warrants their use. 

Alarm Systems—Are both manual 
and automatic fire alarms installed? Are 
special signals arranged for through 
plant engineer or electrician? Do you 
test them out in fire drills? 

Pumps—Are fire pumps so installed 
that they will function when lights are 
extinguished during black-outs? 

Inspection—Does your master me- 
chanic or yard foreman inspect all fire 
equipment daily and submit a written 
report? Do you impress your overseers 
with the maintaining 
fire equipment in first-class condition? 
Do you keep enough auxiliary fire- 
fighting equipment in stock to make 
ordinary replacements and some emer- 
gency replacements? 

Drills—Do you have frequent and 
unexpected fire drills? Are you there 
to see the results for yourself? Do you 
arrange for instruction of the fire 
organization at regular periods? Does 
the fire chief submit his recommenda- 
tions periodically? 

Safety—Are there first-aid facilities 
in all departments to care for injury 
due to fire? Is the fire brigade or other 
organizations trained in first aid. 


seriousness of 


Intra-Plant Transportation 


INTRA-PLANT TRANSPORTATION must 
be adequate and all equipment main- 
tained at the highest degree of eff- 
ciency if material is not to pile up 
and cause serious bottlenecks and fire 
hazards. Check equipment as follows: 

Overhead Tracks and Carriers—Keep 
track system in alignment; and tighten 
hangers, bolts, and stops periodically. 
Grease carrier pulleys and swivels regu- 
larly; also lift chains, pulleys, traction 
motors and track switches. Paint track 
structure, carriers, lifts, switches, pul- 
leys often enough to prevent corrosion. 
Replace chains on 
for them to 


worn 
switches, and 
break. 

Conveyors—Gravity or power convey- 
ball bearings that 
should be greased regularly. Clean and 
paint frames and supports at regular 
intervals. 

Trucks — Keep hand trucks, cotton 
trucks, wooden fiber and canvas rolling 


ropes or 
don’t wait 


ors have roller or 


trucks cleaned and oiled on a regular 
schedule. Test wheels to see if they can 
turn. Repair broken panels or sides. 
Paint trucks and stencil department 


names on sides. 


Hydraulic Lifts and Trucks—Grease 
and paint hydraulic lifts and trucks reg- 
ularly. Maintain oil in pump and see 
that the packing is tight. 

Ramps—Keep flooring on ramps in 
good repair. Provide guard rails for 
ramps. Divert workers from using ramps 
by providing other suitable passages 
for them. 

Chutes—Special chutes are often pro- 
vided for transfer of materials from 
second or third floor levels to lower 
levels. Keep outside chutes painted and 
protected from the weather. Check con- 
veyor pipes for opened cotton for pro- 
tection against the weather, especially 
wind damage. 

Platforms loading and un- 
loading platforms of materials as rap- 
idly as possible. Do not use platforms 


for storage. 


Clear 


Elevators—Keep safety doors in oper- 
ating condition. Repair flooring in ele- 
vator as soon as needed. Test cables and 
knock-offs. Paint at regular intervals 
and post safety rules. Grease tracks and 
mechanical drive on schedule. Desig- 
nate one person on each shift as an ele- 
Vator Operator, 
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Sintered Iron Parts 
and Bearings 


metallurgy 
critical materials in products produced 
by Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearing Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., in the form of small 
iron parts and bearings. These sintered 
parts of powdered iron eliminate 
need of machining and are satisfactory 
substitutes for critical, restricted ma- 
terials. With three distinct formulas, 
these products are adaptable to a wide 
variety of operating conditions and ap- 
plications. Specifications provide porous 
iron alloys containing from no tin and 
copper to a 10% maximum, This new 
material can be had either in both parts 
and bearings with or without lubricant 
impregnation, 25% oil content being 
maximum. 


Wax-Fortified Mill 
White Gloss 


\ tough, high-quality industrial gloss 


Powder substitutes for 


enamel of extreme whiteness has been 


POOR ea aime p atte 


developed by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. Wax-impregnated to resist 
dirt, marring, this 
enamel is very simple to clean and can 
be repeatedly 
rially 
qualities. 
either by brush or by spray methods 
over all mill interior surfaces and on 
the walls of 
where cleanliness and 


moisture, soiling, 


without mate- 
light-reflecting 


washed 
high 
(pplication can be 


losing its 


made 


washrooms, offices, etc.. 
washahility are 


prime considerations. 


Blackout Ventilator 


Ventilators designed to prevent the 
transmission and reflection of illumina- 
tion from a mill interior, are announced 
by Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. These 
ventilators are available in three types 
as follows: 

Carrier ventilators remove 
hot humid air from mills in the sum- 
mer by exhausting through the roof. 
Supply ventilators are designed to re- 
place hot air within a mill with rela- 
tively from outdoors. The 
air is drawn in at the roof and circu- 


exhaust 


cooler air 





INSTALLS LARGE DYE KETTLE 





STAINLESS STEEL dyeing machine recently installed by Signal Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 


This machine, which is of the all-enclosed type, built by Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass., is equipped for washing, dyeing, and bleaching knitted fabrics. 


It is 


believed to be one of the largest units now in operation in the world for this type of work. 
The curved sides, an unusual construction feature, are said to give added strength to the 


tub when filled with dye liquor. 
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Blackout ventilator (Carrier). 


lated to the working areas. Temper 
ing ventilators warm and deliver air to 
the mill and are intended for 
weather. Air is drawn in at the 
and circulated uniformly, 


needed ventilation with tempered air 


cold 
root 


providing 


to prevent drafts and cold spots in a 
mill. 

Each avail- 
able in three standard capacities—10,- 
000; 15.000; and 20,000 cu.ft. per min 


type of ventilator is 


Infra-Red Heat Lamps 


\ new line of infra-red heat lamps. 
designed in keeping with the limitations 
imposed by the WPB, has been an- 
nounced by the Birdseye Division, Wa- 
bash Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The new line includes six clear 
ruby types, and four 
types. All feature the M-type tungsten 
filament for uniform heat distribution 
and have their bases with 
asbestos-lined mechanical straps to 
withstand the high temperatures of tun- 
nel installations. The reflector 
have built-in reflector linings of pure 
silver sealed inside the bulbs for protec- 
tion against dimming and _ tarnishing 
by fumes or dirt. Average burning life 
on all lamps is in excess of 6,000 hours. 

The Birdseye heat lamps produce in- 
fra-red and near infra-red rays that are 
converted into a deeply penetrating kind 
of heat as soon as they strike an object. 
Instead of heating from the surface 
slowly inward, the action is reversed— 
the infra-red rays penetrate deep down 
into the surface of fabrics and start the 
drying process from the inside out, in- 
stantly and uniformly. 

Advantages claimed for infra-red dry- 
ing of fabrics on tenter frames are 
speed, ease of operation, and economy. 
This system can also be used for setting 


types. 
reflector 


three 


reinforced 


types 
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Types of infra-red lamps available (Wabash) 


and baking various coatings and resins 
applied to fabrics in finishing. Operat- 
iIng@ cost Is reported lower since full heat 
operation is started instantly with no 


fuel or time lost in preheating. Since 


lamp installations are lightweight, they 
can easily be moved. and since they are 


more compact. they usually occupy 


much less floor space than conventional 


types of drying equipment. 


Mill White 


Savings in time. material. and labor 


are cited as advantages of a new Dulux 


IAN 


RU ca eG 





Dehydrated paint packed in card- 
board containers (Devoe & Raynolds) 
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High-Hiding Mill White. reformulated 
by FE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc.. Finishes Division, Wilmington. 


Del. This paint has greater hiding quali- 
ties. and it has been suggested that one 
coat will hide on paint jobs which nor- 
mally required two coats. Good original 
whiteness makes possible a 87 light 


reflection factor. 


Dehydrated Paint 


\ completely dehydrated paint, called 
Dehydray. has been developed by Devoe 
& Raynolds Co.. 44th St. and First Ave.. 
New York. This weighs 
about half as much as liquid paint and 


bulks considerably 


ing in freight space and rates to make 


new product 


less. which is a sav- 


more reom for shipment of vital war 


that the 
diated paint can be packed in card- 


hoard 


materials. It is stated dehy- 


cartons and because it contains 


no water. cannot freeze. It covers all 
types of interior wall surfaces including 


cement. brick. wallboard. and plaster. 


Air Circuit Breaker 


\ streamlined breaker has been de- 
veloped hy General Kleetric Co.. 


Me Bis 


and interchanged with anothe 


Sche- 


removed 
breaker 


unit having different load conditions in 


nectady. which may be 


an elapsed time of three minutes. 


Present-day capacity operation neces- 





sitate that all equipment be operated 
continually without undue interruptions. 
All 15.000 and 25.000 ampere interrupt- 
ing-rating breakers of this type are in- 
Breaker 


removed for inspection in only a few 


terchangeable. units may be 
minutes time and inspected away from 
live electrical parts carrying large cur- 
rents and high voltages. A change in 
current rating requires only the replac- 
ing of the overcurrent device with a 
new one, Long and expensive produc- 
tion delays are held at a minimum using 
parts in this 


interchangeable circuit 


breaker. 


Kraft Baling Paper 


Paper baling material to replace bur- 
lap bagging as a covering for baled gray 
and finished goods. has been developed 
by Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The product is a laminated paper con- 
sisting of two thicknesses of 30-lb. Kraft 
paper held together with 30-lb. asphalt 
which acts as an adhesive or binder. 
Phe finished baling paper is available 
in either a crinkled or a flat finish and 
in rolls varying in standard width from 


»s) Q 


32 in. to 48 in. The weights for the 


paper vary from 30 Ib. to 45 Ib. pet 


ream respectively. according to the 
width. 

Bale covering of this type may also 
he used for wrapping cloth rolls and fol 
lining boxes as it is strong and water- 
proof because of the laminated construc- 


tion with asphalt binder. 





Completed bale wrapped with Kraft 
paper and stee! bound (Fulton Bag 
and Cotton) 





Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


A large inlet bifureator for installing 
in exhaust lines, such as those used in 
dye houses to remove fumes and hot air. 
has been developed by American Ma- 
chine and Metals. Inc.. East Moline, 
Ill. This unit may be installed in any 
position from horizontal through ver- 
tical. 


A super phosphor has been developed 
that is considerably more efhcient in 
ability to convert invisible ultraviolet 
into visible light than are powders here- 
tofore used in fluorescent lamps. accord- 
ing to General Electric Co.. Neal Park. 
Cleveland, Ohio. The new super phos- 
phor is used as a coating on the inner 
surface of G-E Mazda F lamps and is 
said to have the added advantage of 
employing minimum amounts of critical 
war materials. 


Quick patching of cracks, ruts, and 
shallow holes in concrete floors can be 
made using Smooth-On No, 7B Quick 
Patch Cement which hardens quickly 
and adheres firmly to the surfaces with 
which it is in contact. This product Is 
extremely wear-resistant as well as dust- 
proof, oil-proof and water-proof and is 
a product of Smooth-On Mfg. Co.. Jer- 
sey City. Niu ds 


Quickly adjustable shelving is now 
offered in wood by Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts. Inc.. Aurora, Ill. This shelving is 
made in open and closed types of solid 
hard wood. Side panels and back panels 


on the closed types are 44 in. plywood. 


Photo-electric smoke indication and 
elimination control robots for operation 
on 115-volt alternating or direct cur- 
rent. has been introduced by Rehtron 
Model SC-301. the in- 
dicator signal type. is designed to indi- 
cate smoke density in breeching or 


Corp.. Chicago. 


stack and provides for an immediate 
bell and/or light signal when smoke 
exceeds the maximum allowable den- 
sity. This warns firemen to take correc- 
tive measures necessary to avoid viola- 
tion of Smoke Ordinance and prevent 
waste fuel. 


To prevent rust and provide cleat 
water from any metal tanks or pipes 
and from lead, brass. or black, galvan- 
ized or cast-iron water systems. Sudbury 
Laboratory. South Sudbury. Mass.. has 
recently 


brought out a new product. 


known as Aqua-Clear. Aqua-Clear also 
is recommended for clearing out loose 


rust from old, rusty tanks and pipes. 
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Mill Maintenance Section 





Maintenance of Cotton 


Fire Hose 


Proper fire-fighting equipment must be 
maintained ready for all emergencies. 
Outlined in a booklet published by 
United States Rubber Co.. dealing with 
conserving rubber, is approved practice 
in caring for rubber lined, cotton fire 
hose. 

Life of this type of fire hose will be 
improved if it is not stored near hot 
radiators or piping. Hf it is stored in a 
rack. use as few folds as possible and 
change their position every three months 
so the rubber lining will not be perma- 
nently strained at the folded points. 

Every six months the hose should be 
removed from the rack, water should 
be run through it, then it should be 
thoroughly dried again. This will help 
to keep the rubber lining from drying 
out. 

When hose of this type is used at a 
fire. guard against chafing of the cover 
by vibration against the ground or 
floor. After use, the hose should be 
carefully examined, any oil or grease 
should be removed with soapy water 





CARE FOR YOUR STEEL 
LOCKER 





DON'T HANG ON DOOR 
DON'T PRY OPER 
DON'T FORCE IF JAMMED 


DON'T SLAM ea 
DON'T HORSEPLAY IN LOCKER ROOM 
KEEP LOCKER CLEAN 


PEM MATE, CORPORATION OF PENNA 


Replacements on steel lockers are difficult to 
obtain and wood substitutes may have to be 
accepted, This poster issued by Penn Metal 
Corp. of Penna. is available for hanging in 
the locker room to impress on users their re- 
sponsibility in making them last for the 
duration. 


and a scrubbing brush. and the hose 
should be carefully drained and dried 
before being put back into storage. 

\ leaking stand pipe valve where the 
hose is customarily connected will put 
the hose in danger of becoming water- 
logged or frozen. Valves should be in- 
spected periodically, 


Steam Hose in 
Dyehouses 


Avoid subjecting steam hose to pro- 
longed periods under excessive pres- 
sure, is the advice contained on a wall 
chart prepared by Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. As rubber hose is vuleanized at 
approximately 265°F.. maximum serv- 
ice cannot be expected when it is sub- 
jected to pressures which are much 
above 125 Ib. 

The following table shows tempera- 
tures of saturated steam at various pres- 
sures at sea level: 


Temperature of Saturated Steam 


Ib. deg. Ih. deg. Ib. deg, 
pres. F. pres. F. pres. F. 
lO 240 60 x07 100 338 
) 260 65 312 125 353 
s() 275 70 315 150 3606 
10) 288 15 20 200 388 
50 298 80 25 225 392 
55 303 90 330 250 106 
Use Old Generating 
Equipment 
Wartime production has necessitated 


expansion of many textile mills with 
resulting demands on electrical power. 
Those mills that have old generating 
equipment and desire to replace it in 
service should follow. the precautions 
outlined in the September 
{llis-Chalmers Electrical Review, pub 
\llis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 

The winding of the generator should 


Issue ot 
lished by 


be carefully Inspec ted for deterioration. 
and ali dirt removed with a compressed 
air stream or by cloth dampened with a 
suitable cleaning fluid. If the winding is 
physically sound, it should be dried at 
about 75° C. until insulation resistance 
becomes constant. Drying can be done 


in one of three ways: 1. External heat 


) 


source and blower, 2. passing d.c. cur- 


rent through winding. or 3. running 
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generator with stator short-circuited. 
The minimum safe dry resistance for a 
5.000 kva., 6,600 volt generator at 75° 
C. is 6.3 megohms for the stator and one 
megohm for the rotor. 

High insulation resistance does not 
insure freedom from damage; hence it 
may be desirable to test phase-phase 
and phase-ground insulation; and this 
turbo-generator, should be tested with 
about 8,200 volts for one minute. Then 
several coats of a good air-dry insulat- 
ing varnish should be applied. 


Maintenance Prevents 
Fires 


Electrical fires in textile mills, par 
ticularly in cotton mills, may be reduced 
to a marked extent if attention is given 
to electrical maintenance. A study made 
by Factory Mutual, and reported in the 
September issue of Factory Mutual Rec- 
ord, states that 33% of these 
started in motors, 32% involved contro] 
switches, 22% were in distribution cir- 
cuits, and the remainder involved im 
proper fuse arrangements, the breaking 
of lamp bulbs, or overheating of mate- 
rials of combustionable nature in con- 
tact with lamps. 

In each of these fires originating in 


fires 


electrical equipment, one or more fac- 
tors seemed to be involved. The first 
was the presence of fine cotton fibers in 
and around the apparatus, which ignited 
readily when a spark or overheating 
Another the fact that 
some devices had been put out of ad- 
justment by ma 


occurred, was 


heavy vibration of 





Electrical apparatus should be _ in- 
spected at regular intervals. 
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chinery. In some cases a lack of ordi- 
nary maintenance was apparent. and 
in some others the lack of inspections 
had permitted troubles to develop where 
they could have readily been remedied 
in time. 

A study of fires that have occurred, 
however, point out certain specific things 
which must be looked for in the inspec- 
tion and maintenance of electrical 
equipment. A motor which is excessively 
hot, for instance, indicates overloading 
and danger. Equipment which begins 
to show signs of wear, or is exposed to 
rough treatment, needs attention. So 





du switches which are not enclosed, and 
which have worn or pitted contacts, o1 
parts which have worked loose. Among 
other undesirable features are unpro- 
tected wiring, worn insulation, loose 
connections, unguarded lamp bulbs, and 
open fuse boxes harboring lint deposits. 

Obviously, for the safety of manufac- 
turing operations, the electrical appara- 
tus should be under the care of an ex- 
pert electrician with sufficient time to 
do a good continuing job of inspection 
and maintenance. Then, too, cleanliness 
around machines is always important. 
especially around electrical apparatus. 








New Dyes and Chemicals 





Proofing Compound for 
Canvas and other Fabrics 


For rendering canvas and other fab- 
rics waterproof, flameproof, and_rot- 
proof, Philadelphia Textile Finishers. 
Inc.. 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. has 
introduced a new compound known as 
Phil-Pro-Tex. Materials treated with 
this compound are said to meet all re- 
quirements of Federal Specification 
CCC-D-746. One of the advantages cited 
for Phil-Pro-Tex is that it increases the 
tensile strength of cotton fabrics from 
20 to 25%. It is stated further that the 
treated materials will not harden, crack. 
chip. or peel at low temperatures; will 
not become gummy. tacky, or sticky at 
humid, high temperatures; and_ will 
resist weathering. Philadelphia Textile 
Finishers will supply the compound to 
other finishers or will apply it to fab- 
rics on a job or commission basis. 


Finishing Agent 


Development of a new finishing agent 
derived from petroleum has been an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington. Del. This com- 
pound, known as Avitone A, 
compare favorably with sulphonated 
tallow. Du Pont states that for textile 
purposes, use of 100 Ib. of Avitone A 
will release 140 Ib. of tallow from which 
10 lb. of glycerine needed for military 
purposes can be recovered 


is said to 


Resins for Proofing 
Cotton Fabrics 


For use in proofing cotton fabrics. 
two new resins, consisting of specially 
processed coumarone-indene polymers, 
have been introduced by the Neville Co.., 


Pittsburgh. Pa. Known as Nevtex 10 
and Nevtex 90, the new products are 
recommended particularly for use in 
proofing cotton duck to meet Federal 
Specification CCC-D-746. 

Physically. each of these resins is a 
liquid of medium readily 
handled at all normal atmospheric tem- 
peratures. Both of these resins are ac- 
tual plasticizing type resins and hence 
impart flexibility to film-forming resins. 
especially at low temperatures. No fur- 
ther plasticization is necessary. They 
are non-drying resins and contain no 
volatile solvent, although upon request 
they can be furnished in aromatic and 
petroleum type solvents. The difference 
between these two resins is their chem- 
ical nature, which causes variations in 
their compatibilities and solubilities. 

Nevtex 10 is particularly well suited 
for compounding with hydrocarbon type 
plastics, resins, and waxes. whereas 
Nevtex 90 is suitable in part for such 
materials but more especially with ester 
and other oxygen-bearing 


viscosity 


type poly 
mers, such as the vinyl resins, alkyds. 
and the cellulose ethers and esters. Nev- 
tex 90 is useful for solubilizing Nevtex 
10 with other materials, especially film 
formers with which Nevtex 10 is nor 
mally incompatible. Moreover, Nevtex 
90 is a powerful solubilizing agent for 
chlorinated paraffin wax and film form- 
which are normally incompatible 
with chlorinated paraffin wax. 


ers 


Germicidal Agent for 
Treating Textiles 


Development of a germicidal agent 
suitable for use in treatment of textiles 
has been announced recently by Perma- 
Aseptic Co., 247 Park Ave.. 
New York. This compound, known as 


Process 
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erm-Aseptic, is said to have fifteen 
nes the germ-killing power of phenol 
id to have germicidal activity unde1 
wide range of conditions. The com- 
sund is supplied in the form of a col- 
less, odorless liquid, which is non- 
xic under the recommended condi- 
ms of use and is relatively stable. 
aboratory tests indicate that cotton 
-heeting treated with Perm-Aseptic in- 
iibits growth of all test organisms in an 
area slightly greater than required by 
Government standards even after 40 
washings in 5% soap solution for 5 
min. at 180° KF. Sandbag fabrics 
treated with the new agent are said to 
excellent inhibitory values 
against mildew. After leaching for 120 


possess 


hr. under running water plus 15 vig- 
orous washings and rinsings, the fab- 
rics showed no discloration due to mil- 
dew growth, and breaking strength was 
90° or higher of original strength of 
the sandbag fabrics. 


Dye for Acetate Rayon 


General Dyestuff Corp., announces 
the following new product: Celliton 
Blue BB Extra Cone. for Printing, a 
dye for producing bright blue prints 
of good fastness to light and fairly good 
fastness to washing on acetate rayon; 
it yields excellent results when used in 
combinations to obtain navy shades. 


New Publications 





A Textile History Digest 
HE STORY OF TEXTILES, by Mary Evans 


3 
Home Economics Series of Columbia Uni 
versity; Little, Brown & Co., Boston: 44c. 


th 20% discount on quantity. 


Written for student readers, this 
colorfully-illustrated booklet gives a 
passing review of textiles from “past” 
to present. It stresses the historical 
interest and beauty of design and color 
of textiles of many countries for many 
years and gives a cursory picture of 
present-day and future fabrics. 

Hardly geared to the thinking of 
the wartime textile manufacturer with 
his numerous problems, it is, nonethe- 
less, a handy edition for the average 
home or classroom. Recommended for 
the top of a sub-deb Christmas stocking. 


A Free Visit Back Home 


MALL TOWN SOUTH by San Byrd: 
jhton Mifflin Co.; Boston; $2.75. 


Sam Byrd went away from home and 
sot big, but he never did lose that 
sychological touch which some from 
nall southern towns have with folks 
ick home. And so in the depths of 
mesickness for those he had _ left 
‘hind, Sam Byrd goes back. Once 
ere he finds many changes, all of 
em sad, but he keeps his sense of 
iman values and his sense of humor as 
tells of them. 
Sam Byrd proves himself a real artist 
this, his first book. He paints so 
early the picture of not just his small 
wn but of any small town below or 
ove the Mason-Dixon Line. And to 
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each of us who has left some hamlet 
for the city, he has given a free visit 
back home. 

After a hard day. and discouraging 
war news, read Small Town South. It’s 
good and it’s tenic, for no matter what 
happens life in the small town south 
is apt to continue in its routine cycle. 
In these days that very thought is 
healing. 


The Folks Who Built 
the South 


RED HILLS AND ¢ TTON, by Ben Robert 
son; Alfred A. Knopf, New York: $2.50 


“By the grace of God, my kinfolks 
and I are Carolinians,” says Ben Rob- 
ertson in his opening sentence. And for 
the next 300 pages he amplifies this 
simple statement, which in itself is al- 
most like a prayer. Tales of his lusty 
ancestors, anecdotes of his kinfolks, 
reminiscences of his own boyhood, the 
locale of all being in the beautiful Keo- 
wee Valley between Glassy and Six 
Mile Mountains, make up the chapters 
of Red Hills and Cotton. 

It is easy to understand why Mr. 
Robertson wrote this book. He has been 
to far places and he has seen much of 
the horrors of war, and under those cir- 
cumstances it is natural for one to re- 
call the pleasant, lazy days of youth; 
the stories of one’s own people whose 
strength and bravery have been passed 
down from generation to generation. 
But this book is more than just a mem- 
ory. It carries a message. 

Red Hills and Cotton is written about 
the substantial folks of the South- 
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folks who built the South and who late: 
had to rebuild it, and who, after this 
war, will have to rebuild again. And the 
readers of this book will take heart to 
know that such people still exist in the 
South, people who know that in times 
of war they must work and pray and 
give and fight. And after the war rebuild 
with courage and conviction. 


“Manpower” Under the 
Microscope 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUS 
TRIAL RELATIONS: by Dale Yoder: Pren 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York; $4.25. 

While front pages teem wiih the dy- 
namics of manpower, in the allocation 
sense, Dale Yoder sits calmly in his 
carrel carefully considering manpower 
in the specific sense. He produces a 
technical, academic text book for gradu- 
ate students of economics . and it 
ought to be in the hands of every per- 
sonnel administrator and labor rela- 
tions man in the country! 

Objective and theoretical, filled with 
extensive charts and suggestions for 
collateral reading and always complete 
in description, Mr. Yoder’s book is by 
no means a contented study of ancient 
history in labor relations. It touches 
upon some very new methods of select- 
ing men, appraises the “crusading” 
policies and plans of the unions—and, 
of utmost importance, delves into the 
psychological aspects of employer- 
employee relations to bring forth a 
thoughtful evaluation of collective bar- 
gaining and how to go about it. 

You cannot expect this volume to 
take the place of the brains in your 
organization, but it is a superb refer- 
ence book to have around when you, 
the foreman, or the administrator need 
a guide to previous thought and action 
in the field of industrial personnel rela- 
tions. Neither pro-labor nor pro-man- 
agement, this text book for the ad- 
vanced thinker attempts to prove that 
the basic interests of both are always 
harmonious and often mutual. The 
techniques for putting this theory into 
practice are the concern of the book. 


Research: Destroyer and 
Creator of Wealth 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH; F. Russell Bic 
kowski; Chemical Publishing Ce Ir 234 
King St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; $2.50 

There is left but one possible source 
of new wealth to replace the wealth 
lost in war. This source of new wealth 
is the discovery of new products to 
manufacture and sell. It is from the 
research laboratory that this new wealth 
must arise. Proceeding from this thesis, 
the author discusses the social impor- 
tance of research and outlines the gen- 

























































































TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


eral principles underlying the organ- 
ization and management of industrial 
research. Among the subjects consid- 
ered are the differences between re- 
search and engineering and develop- 
ment, putting across new inventions. re- 


search for small companies. the place 





News of Suppliers 


of research in the company organiza- 
tion. research personnel, and technical 
control of the research laboratory. The 
hook. which is based largely on the 
personal experience of the author, is a 
must for both research directors and 


top executives, 





Bahan Textile Machinery Co., 
Greenville. S. C.. 


tion to its plant on Hudson Street to 


is erecting an addi- 
be used for othce space, 


Amos H. Hall & Sons have removed 


factory and office to new quarters at 
5500 North Water St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York. has appointed George L. Ran- 
dall. advertising manager. as public 
relations manager. in addition to his 
duties as advertising manager. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.. Philadel- 
phia. reports for the year ended last 
June 30. net sales of = $19.552.300. 
largest in the companys history. and 
net earnings after taxes of $1.421.170. 
Sales were 19.76 above the preceding 
year. but this increase was accom- 
panied by a decrease of 13.867 in 
earnings. The report attributes this 
to higher production costs and taxes 
without a commensurate increase in 


selling prices. 


Jenkins Bros.. Bridgeport. Conn.. 
have named Charles G. Chamberlain as 


general sales manager with offices in 





New York. He has been publicity 
manager of Jenkins Bros. since 1940. 
He joined the company in 1929, 


James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foun- 
dation, Cleveland, Ohio. announces that 
textile men figured prominently in the 
awards given in the nation-wide scien- 
tific welding-study program sponsored 
by the Foundation. Principal textile 
awards were to Richard W. Stanley. 
(American Viscose Corp.; W. E. Shefel- 
ton. R. D. Cole Mfg. Co.; William Shaw 
of Providence. R. I.. for a series of new 
devices to improve the perlormance ot 
a cotton roving machine: and Francis 
\. Helin. Bagley & Sewall Co.. for a 
new type steam-heated cylinder for dry- 
ing textiles, 


A. B. Carter, Inec., Gastonia. N. C.. 
manufacturer of the Boyce Weavers 
Knotters, advises that its case against 
Knotters. Inc.. L. W. Cloniger, and W. 
\. Huffstickler came up for trial in the 
U.S. District Court. Charlotte, N. C.. 
on Oct. 19, and by consent of the parties. 
the Court held the patents on the Boyce 
Weavers Knotters valid and infringed 
by the defendants. As a result. an ordet 
was signed assessing damages against 





VEEDER-ROOT, INC., gets "E" award: Display of pennant after presentation. At left, 
Col. Conrad E. Snow, Signal Corps, who presented the award, and, at right, Graham H. 
Anthony, president of Veeder-Root, Inc., who accepted it on behalf of the company. 
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ON AN OFFICIAL VISIT to the Foxboro 
(Mass.) Co., Sept. 23, Rear Admiral E. J. 
O'B. Croker, R. N., Chief of the British 
Admiralty Technical Commission, at Ot- 
tawa, congratulates Edgar H. Bristol, presi- 
dent of the company, on the contribution 
which Foxboro men and women are making 
to the success of British naval operations, 
particularly against the U-boats. 


the defendants. and an injunction was 
ordered enjoining the defendants from 
further infringement of the patents on 
the Boyce Weavers Knotters. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. Ohio. 
has established a new sales district for 
the National Sales and Service Divi- 
sion for the Pacific Coast area. with 
the exception of Seattle. and Donald 
W. Fairbairn has been named district 
manager. Headquarters will be = in 
Los \ngeles. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis.. has published a health and 
safety manual devoted exclusively to 
the problems of women in industry. 
One section deals with the proper 
attire for women in the shop, stressing 
the new safety clothing designed by 
the health and safety division of the 
\llis-Chalmers industrial relations de- 
partment. The manual also treats the 
proper exercises for maintenance of 
good physical condition. Other sec- 
tions discuss hazards to be avoided in 
various occupations. including that of 
office workers. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse. N. Y. has 
appointed Miss Helen G. Curran to its 
Personnel Department staff. Miss Cur- 
ran has lately been assistant person- 
nel manager of the New York Hospital 
with 800 women under her direction. 
Previously, she was section manager 


for R. H. Macy & Co., New York. Car- 
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Next to producing, American industry é SEA YN 


ue ; Ny \ 
a ‘ | BF SSO 
} can do two other important war jobs— , eS We 


i) 
y 


Save and Salvage— 


... Savings mean more War Bond pur- 
chases and it also takes the form of 
production economies. .. War breeds 
extravagance—and extravagance can 
lose this war. 


Salvage means more—Scrap drives— 
rubber drives—tin can drives—paper 
drives—and others—by everybody. 


SONOCO believes saving, conservation 
and salvage are important in business 
at any time—today they are vital. 


10% of SONOCO salaries and wages are 
going into the purchase of War Bonds 
every pay-day. 


Factory operations have been tighten- 
ed up to speed production and hold 
down costs... 


Nothing is wasted or thrown away. If 
it can’t be reused, it is salvaged for 
Uncle Sam. 





> 
te 


(PAPER CARRIERS) 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propuctrs Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s.c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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riers enlarged Personnel Department 
is under Ralph Ebbert, as director. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has appointed Ralph R. Brady as man 
ager of the commercial engineering de- 
partment at its Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Mr. Brady succeeds D. W. 
\twater, recently appointed manager 
of the new illuminating engineering 
department. Westinghouse also has 
appointed A. E. Hitchner, former 
manager of the Los Angeles office, to 
be assistant to the manager of the com- 
pany’s industry sales departments with 
headquarters at East Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Plate Glass Co. is 
celebrating this year the 50th anni- 
versary of its house organ “Pittsburgh 
Plate Products,” a bi-monthly publica- 


JUBILEE 
Biss 





Front cover of the 50th anniversary issue of 
"Pittsburgh Plate Products." 


tion which is distributed to more than 
120,000 of the company’s customers. 
The publication, started in Milwaukee 
in 1892 under the name of “Patton’s 
Monthly,” has had 50 years of continu- 
ous publication and is credited by 
Printers’ Ink as being the second oldest 
continuously published company maga- 
zine in the United States. The Pitts- 
burgh publication took its present name 
in 1933 in order to identify it more 
closely with company activities in the 
paint, glass, chemical and brush fields. 

Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
has produced a_ particularly effective 
piece of business literature marking 3] 
years of experience of the company. 
The booklet is copiously illustrated 
with excellent pictures showing the of- 
fices, drafting room, testing and inspect- 
ing equipment, the manufacturing fa- 
cilities in all departments. and the 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT'S recent request for local sponsorship of 24-sheet War Bond 


t Least 10 Per Cent in War | 


GH? Mervp Sieh ans *. 






i 


posters brought response from more than 2,600 firms and individuals. The campaign was 
promoted by Outdoor Advertising Association of America who announced that more than 
5,000 posters of the first month's design have been ordered. Each poster depicts a piece 
of military or naval equipment and shows the bond quota for the city or county. Typical 
of the messages now appearing in the Chicago area is the one pictured, which has been 
posted on U. S. Highway 54 at the southern limits of Chicago and adjacent to the Riverdale 


plant of the sponsor, the Acme Steel Co. 





machines and mechanisms manufac- 
tured by Fidelity. 


American-Marietta Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
has appointed R. A. “Bob” Ornberg. 
assistant manager, succeeding Z. H. 
Mischka, who has joined the staff of 
Russell T. Gray. Inc. 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, has appointed James 
G. Johnston, lately superintendent of its 
Endicott, N. Y., factory, to the position 
of general works manager for all of 


the company’s plants. 


General Electric Co., Plastics Dept.. 
Pittsfield, Mass., has assigned A. C. 
Treece, lately head of the Chicago sales 
office, to Pittsfield where he undertakes 
a special assignment in the manufac- 
turing division. T. E. Giblin, assistant 
manager of sales, moves from head- 
quarters at Pittsfield to Chicago. 


a 





CARL F. TURNER, who has been appointed 
field engineer for the Textile Division of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Rubber Mfg. Co. to cover 
the New England territory. He will make 
his headquarters at the district office, 614 
Newbury St., Boston. 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chi- 
cago, has named O. A. “Dutch” 
Feldon, authority on merchandising 
and marketing, as a partner and vice- 
president in charge of merchandising. 
He has been for the last 10 years with 
MacFadden Publications. He began 
his advertising career with McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


Graham H. Anthony 
Honored 


At the recent celebration of its 53rd 
birthday, the North Carolina State Col 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., conferred the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
on Graham H. Anthony, president of 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
\nthony, who was graduated from the 
college in 1914, addressed the under- 
sraduates at the meeting. He stressed 
his appreciation of the training which 
the college had given him, and his belief 
in the important part which N. C. State 
ind its graduates will play in post war 
responsibilities. 


Whitin Receives 
“M” Pennant 


Presentation of the Maritime “M”™ 
pennant to Whitin Machine Works took 
place at Whitinsville, Mass.. Nov. 7 
This award, made so far to only one 
other New England company, is in 
recognition of Whitin’s work in produc 
tion of vertical auxiliary engines for the 
Victory fleet. Presentation was by C. E 
Walsh, Jr., chief of the procurement! 
section, U.S. Maritime Commission. 
Washington, and included also the Vic 
tory Fleet flag and Maritime Labo: 
Merit badges for all Whitin employees 
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WHY MILLS ARE SWITCHING TO 
ACCOTEX LONG DRAFT APRONS 
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thee number of mills using Aecco- 
; 
L¢ 


x Aprons is steadily increasing. 





















Why? Because more and more mill men 
are discovering that these aprons pro- 
duce better yarn, give longer service, 
and save money ... on both spinning 
and roving frames. 

\ccotex Aprons are made of a non- 
oxidizing and highly oil-resistant com- 
pound developed specifically for textile 
manufacturing. Their reinforced con- 
struction eliminates loss of operating 
efficiency due to stretching. And there 
ire no seams to open and shorten life. 

Five years of research, laboratory 
testing, and constant field checking pre- 
ceded the introduction of Aecotex 
\prons to the textile field. Many now 
in ise have given over two years’ service 
and show little evidence of wear. Why 
not cheek up on Accotex Aprons right 
away? Your Armstrong representative 


will be glad to give you complete facts. an iii 
ion eagteaea, Gua ce ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 
i CORK COTS + ACCOTEX COTS 


Di. Textile Products Section, 
\reh Pa. 





St., Lancaster, 
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Readers interested in liter- 
ature reviewed on_ this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
connection, title of item 
desired, and date of issue 


in which it was reviewed. 





Detergents from Petro- 
leum is the subject of an arti 
cle appearing in the Septembet 
issue of Dyestuffs, published 
by National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
The scouring and washing of 
wool in’ petroleum detergents 
is well covered and compari 
sons made with wool washed 
in hard water and high titer 
soap. Of interest to textile 
men are two other articles ap 
pearing in the same Issue, one 
is tithed “Practical Acid Mill 
ing” and the other “Bleaching 
Cotton Knit Goods.” 


Chlorine bleach made 
within a mill is discussed in a 
leaflet offered by Embree 
Manufacturing Co.  Emar ap 
paratus is used for manuiac 
turing fresh, chlorine blea 
from aos saturated soluti 
common salt by an ( 


Ivtic method, 


Wax fortified paints and 
their application, especially in 
mills where excellent light re 


flection values are desired. are 


discussed in’ a special foldes 
titled “The Why and What of 
Wax-Fortified Paint.” issued 


by S. C. Johnson & Co.. Ine 


Ring changeovers 
on worsted spinning wert 
discussed and traveler speeds 
suitable for various types of 
varns are listed in an. article 
contained in the October issue 
rt The Traveler 


by Victor Ring Traveler Co 


publishe 


A personnel program con 
ducted by Munsingwear, Linc 
is le scribed in the October 
issue ol thre Veedle's kev 
published by Union Specia 
Machine Co. An interesting 
department in the paper is 


entitled “War Production 


News” which assists in solvin 


1 
common problems on manu 


{ ' al 
facturing Army hat bands, 
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undershirts — and 


comtorters, 
sand bags, especially from the 
standpoint of sewing and fash- 
ioning these fabrics. 


Development of mercer- 
ization by john Mercer is 
traced in an article in’ the 
Ostober issue of Esso Oil- 
ways, published by Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J., Pa., and La. 
in addition, an article entitled 
“Century Plant.” traces the 
development of the Whitin 
Machine Co., and should be 
of particular interest to all 
textile men. 


High-tenacity rayon and 
Nylon and the part that these 
materials are playing in na 
tional defense are covered in 
an article in the October issue 
of the Rayon Warp Sizing 
Spec ialist published by 
Charles B. Johnson Machine 
Works. 


Repair of floors, plat 
forms, aisleways, ramps and 
steps is covered in a four-page 
folder issued by Flexrock Co. 


This folder describes how re- 
pairs are made using a cement 
which may be applied to con- 


crete or! wood. 


Parachute cloth inspect- 
ing machine developed by 
Hermas is) discussed in_ the 
September issue of The Cloth 
room Spotlight. published — by 


Hermas Machine Co. 


Weave-room use of ove 
head cranes is illustrated in 
the September issue ol The 
Sus rling Column 


published 


by The American Mono Rail 


Acid-proof conerete is dis 
cussed in bulletin No. 6 issued 
by Pennsylvania Salt Mie. Co. 
Photographs show. installations 
and methods of making use of 
acid-proof cement where cor 
rosive icids are used, 


I loor seales are ce “CTI be | 1 


a d-page leaflet) published by 
Toledo “« ale Co, Typical loo 
scale installations are illustyated 


and deseribed. 


Economy in the shipping 


room is discussed in a na 
PO -pae hooklet offeres \ 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ¢ 
titled, “How to Ship Mw ( 
Economically in Corrueated 
Boxes.” This handy guide shows 
how «| Ipping economies ma 
effected without reducing pack 
ing effectiveness. Offered by the 
“dine Company is a handy 


poster listing helpful hints f 


more economical and efficient 


sealing and tying of shipping 
boxes with adhesives, gum 
tapes, metal staples or metal 
straps and wire. 


Your Own Inspection Lab- 
oratory, is the title of an il 
lustrated booklet offered — by 
George Scherr Co. The purpose 
of this booklet is to assist wal 
production plants in the selec 
tion of equipment for the estab 
lishment of an inspection ce 
partment. Items such as gage 
blocks, projectors, Comparators 
and other inspection depart 
ment essentials are covered. 


Precision balances for ac- 
curate and rapid repeated 
weighings of less than 3 mg. 
are described in catalog 4550 


issued by Roller-Smith Co. 


Overhead) material hand 
ling equipment is discussed in 
a series of bulletins issued by 
Coneo Engineering Works, Div. 
of H. D. Conkey & Co. I-Beam 
trolleys, electric chain hoists, 
spur gear chain hoists, differ 
ential chain hoists, jib cranes. 
hand power overhead cranes 
and electri overhead cranes 
are covered, 


Koroseal js discussed in a 
bulletin published by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. The chemistry of 
Koroseal, physical properties, 
manufacturing flow diagrams, 
physical effects on various pig 
ments, ete. are discussed. Uses 
and applications of Koroseal in 
various industries are suggested. 
Another booklet entitled “Rub 
ber G rice Book for American 
War Industry” has also been is 
sued by the same company. In 
dustrial uses of rubber, Ameri 
pol. Koroseal, reclaimed rubber 


are dis ss¢ dd. 


Master mechanies will be 
interested in a new booklet on 
“Machining Aleoa Aluminum,” 
published by Aluminum Co. of 
America. This booklet sets forth 
the general principles of ma 
chining aluminum and its al 
loys, suggests speeds, feeds and 
depths of cuts, ete. and = con- 
tains information of value to the 
master mechanic in his work 


about the machine shop. 


Coiloidal natural graphite. 
dispersed and in complete sus 
pension in water, is discussed 
as an industrial Jubricant in 
Bulletin No. 3A issued by Na 
tional Graphite Co., Inc. Hy 
drite lubrieant is suitable for 
uses where it is desirable that 
the sut ace is drv. subjected lo 


extreme.y nigh temperatures 








and pressure and yet be lubri- 
cated, 


Spray nozzles are descriled 
in bulletin No. 409, recently 
issued hy Chain Belt Co. Use 
of the nozzle for throwing a 
fan-like spray of water is de- 
scribed. Such nozzles are ideally 
suited for use in various wet- 
finishing processes. 


Vinylite resins, their forms, 
properties and uses, are Cov- 
ered in a 20-page illustrated 
booklet just released by the 
Plastics Div., Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. Major 
types of vinyl resins and_ the 
various plastic materials pro- 
duced are discussed, along with 
tables of properties and charts 
showing principal applications 
of Vinylite plastics. 


Water softeners are = de- 
scribed in’ Bulletin) W-212-B2 
offered by Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. Hot lime 
water softeners of the deaera- 
lion type are discussed. 


Catalog and price list No. 33 
for 1942 has been issued by 
Eastman Kodak Co. covering 
the various organic chemicals 
manufactured by this company. 
Booklet should be of value to 
every textile chemist who has 
occasion to purchase organti¢ 
compounds. 


Center controls for motors 
and switchboards are discussed 
in a 20-page bulletin No. 41] 
issued by Trumbull Electric 
Mie. Co. These centers consist 
of vertical troughs in which bus 
bars carry power into which are 
plugged combination units of 
magnetic starters and discon- 
nectors and circuit breakers. 


Measurement control in- 
struments covering such fields 
of application as temperature, 
low, pressure, level, humidity, 
‘te. are described in a 18-page 
catalog No. 95-A issued by The 


Foxboro ( oO, 


Skylights for color match- 
ing and grading are discussed 
ina bulletin issued by Macheth 
Daylighting Corp. These  sky- 
lights were developed for color 
matching, color grading and to 
eliminate errors occasioned by 
the changeability of natural 
daylight. 


Turret lathes suitable for 
eeneral maintenance work 
about a mill are deseribed in 
Bulletin 1004 titled “South 
Bend Turret Lathes.” and 
issued by South Bend Lathe 


\\ ol ks. 
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Je follow these simple directions: 


Remove old brush core. Put it in a lathe. Trim 
off the old bristles and sand or turn surface to a 
suitable smoothness. Give it one or two coats of 
Shellac for hard, smooth surface. 


While the core is still in the lathe, mark four eveniy 
spaced spiral lines on the core. Then drill holes for 
screws and apply the four strips of bristles along 
the spiral lines. And it's done! Easy, Economical, 
Efficient. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES 
as applied fo revolving-Hal | mn Oe on Ci. Coals 


a negen 


Gver 3000 Cotton Cards Are In Use Today 
With Fuller Replaceable Brush Strips 


t Fullergript principle, which packs bristles closely together 
from one end of a spiral to the other, allows no gaps to per- 
mit insufficient cleaning of the flat clothing. More thorough 
cleaning means better carding. 


Brush Strips can be replaced quickly even by machine operators, 
without benefit of skilled mechanics. Both time and money are 
saved. ’ 

Notice the higher tufts at both ends of each strip. These reach 
the ends of the flats where there is no card clothing and keep 
them free of dust, oil and cotton wax. The purpose is to pre- 
vent formation of those gummy lumps which lift the flats away 
from the cylinder. Again, better carding. 


OTHER TEXTILE-MILL BRUSHES 


Yes, indeed, the Fullergript principle has proved successful in other textile-mill applications—thread-dresser brushes, 
worsted dabbing brushes, burr-picker brushes, finishing machinery brushes, etc. Write us for details of any of these 
applications—including the cotton-card brush we have described on this page. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C 


ss MAIN STREET . 





- - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


36 OF A SERIES OG 








Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 





ROTO-CONER* PARTS 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


THE ROTATING TRAVERSE is a 
piece driving and traversing roll. There 
is a choice of three groove arrangements 
which govern the package shape. For 
parallel tubes, dye packages or wood 
tubes for twisting, the coils in the groove 
are uniformly A Fig. 1); for 
coning, the coils are ‘“‘full 
accelerated”’ (B Fig. 1); for wood coning, 
they are “’, accelerated”’ (C Fig. 1 a 
more gradual change in spacing. 

It is a simple matter to change from 
‘oning to tubing or vice versa. The tra- 
verse rolls are always dry and clean, and 
there are no greasy cams to handle 


TUBING FIG 1 (A) 


1) Holder for paper tubes 
Holder for perforated dye tubes 
Special wood plug adapter used with 
regular holder for Franklin 
springs 
+) Holder for large-diameter 
lye tubes 
9», Tension bracket with double slub 
catcher MacColl needle-type and 
blade-type or two blades 


one- 


spaced 


papel 


W rh 


Obermaier 


r Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


y 


UNIVERSTA 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
U.S. Pat. Off 








La? 








6) Traverse shortening finger for short- 
length packages and yarn waste 
guard for end of traverse 

PAPER CONING FIG. 1 (B) 

1) Holder for 3°30’ cones 

2) Holder for 5°57’ cones 

3) Holder for 9°15’ or 9°36’ cones 

4) Tension bracket with paraffin and 


double slub catcher’ 
5 Blade-type slub catcher* 
6) MacColl needle-type slub catcher 


WOOD CONING FIG. 1 (C) 

1| Extra pressure weight for 
cone holder arm 

2) Standard pressure weight for use above 
cone holder arm 

3) Spindle holder arm 

4) °.” bare spindle for wood twister tubes 


use below 


5) Standard spindle with Oilite bronze 
bushing for wood cones or wood 
tubes 

6) Tension bracket with single blade 
slub catcher* (or MacColl 

7, Tension bracket with paraffin and 
single slub catcher* (either type); 
bracket shows double disc tension 


with paraffin removed, another ten- 
sion disc can be used on this post 
“The Slub Catchers are the ‘‘Precision’”’ 
type; accurate and parallel settings are 
make and keep. 


easy to 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


SUPPLY SPINDLES 


The supply holder is adjustable to a 
commodate various lengths of bobbins 
The spindle is adjustable in the holder 
A special rod can be added when vertical] 
spindles are required. 


EMPTY BOBBIN CONVEYOR 


A conveyor at each side of winder re. 
duces work for the operator and saves 
space. Empty bobbins removed from the 
supply spindles are placed on the con- 
veyor and are carried to the end of the 
machine where they are accumulated in 
empty bobbin boxes. Bobbins of dif. 
ferent types can be used on either side 
without danger of getting mixed when 
removed from the winder. A deflector 
can be added on the middle of the ma- 
chine for separating two or more types 
of bobbins. 


SUPPLY SHELVES 


For production of knitting cones, the 
double top shelf provides space for 
bobbins and finished packages; a guard 
rail below protects the tension bracket. 
For wood coning, the bobbin box is 
placed below the spindle, and the single 
top shelf is used for cones. 





Fig. 2 


Approximate winding speeds: 


Wo rd cones 
Paper cones and tubes 
Dyeing packages 


750 y.p.m 
550 y.p.m 
325 to 500 y-p.m 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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A PETE AND BILL DISCUSSION 


Pete was headed up the ramp to the cloth room 
when Bill caught him by the arm. 

“That section of looms over there,” shouted Bill 
angrily pointing, “will have to stay down until we 
can get that Employment Office to send me some 
decent help. I don’t believe they know a weaver 
when they see one. They send me the ones no one 
else will have. Now. if I could hire them like I used 
to, I could get the kind of help I need.” 

“Come now, Bill.” said Pete with a grin. “Surely 
you haven’t forgotten that you have had some diffi- 
culties in hiring help when you did it directly. You 
can’t blame the Employment Office if the quality of 
applicants isn’t as good as in pre-war days. They 
are picking out the best workers available. You never 
see the worst ones.” 

“They are doing a lousy job though,” blustered 
Bill. “Why. I sent a good weaver to them to register 
two days ago, and those dumbells send him to Plant 
No. 1. Besides that, two good doffers I sent to register 
come by and tell me that they couldn’t wait all day 
to get signed up and they could get a job at once 
at another mill.” 

“Bill, the Employment Office must decide where 
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Pete was headed up the ramp... 


the workers are needed for the best interest of the 
company as a whole, not just your interest. You may 
be justified in some of your complaints, but I don’t 
think there is anything basicly wrong with our Em- 
ployment Department. You know our personnel man 
well enough to discuss your complaints with him 
and hear his side.” explained Pete, patiently. “He 
will be glad to know what he should do to help you.” 

“You can’t make a leopard change its spots,” Bill 
concluded stubbornly. 





Letters from Readers 


He'll Never Save a Dime, Says Poetess pore fi Sectenten 942) 





Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


And Bill says, “It's O.K. by me,” but Pete can't quite agree. 


Like Bill, Pete thinks that Joe's A-1; he’s borrowed dough before 


| Joe Betts is in a money jam, he needs a half a "C”, 
| 
| And always paid it back on time—but soon he’s back for more! 


Por, reasons Pete, while Joe is sure a company loan’s a cinch, 
He'll never save a dime today against tomorrow's pinch. 


Pete feels Joe needs more lasting help; a turn-down, not a loan, 
Would force Joe to some money-sense and put him on his own. 


And Pete is right, for I have seen a lot of men like Joe 
Who never really learned to live until some “Pete” said, “No”. 


IRENE D. Wittiams (Taunton, Mass.) 
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Is your employment office helping out in the present difficulties? 


Tough Spots for Bill 


The Third Shift Bugaboo 
(Pete & Bill, October, 1942) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Bill is sure going to get into some 
tough spots if he keeps thinking the 
same way he did two years ago. He 
has got to be a whole lot quicker to 
grasp his new problems—third shift or 
anything else, and organize it better. 

To my way of thinking there are too 
many men like Bill ready to give up 
and burden somebody else with his 
problems. He should be in there fight- 
ing and thinking how he is going to 
get things done with less help, new 
employees, and 3-shift all-out produc- 
tion. 

Some men like Pete can do their jobs 
in their stride by being open-minded 
and trying out new methods or differ- 
ent combinations of old ones. Of 
course using experimental employees in 
the third shift isn’t a new idea but I 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in “The Overseers’ Corner'’ are 
paid for when published without rege-d to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing material on these pages 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 





believe Bill is a little chicken-hearted 
about asking his 
things. If he has the spunk to tell them 
in the right way he'll have no argument 


employees to do 


from any loyal employee. I know most 
people don’t want to work the third 
shift for a good many reasons but any- 
thing that will help the country. the 
personal 
Most 
folks are patriotic and loyal and willing 
J.C.P. (Ga.) 


Balance the Third Shift! 


The Third Shift Bugaboo 
(Pete & Bill, October, 1942) 


ye ‘ ' 
1iTOr (Overseer rner: 


Of course employees with good rec- 


company, and their own 


chances of promotion, they II do. 


to go all out to help. 


ords and long service should be asked 
to work on the third shift! Not perhaps 


as a permanent assignment. but. as 
Pete says, until they get the third 
shifts production problems — licked. 


Clearly you can’t run one shift made up 
of novices and misfits! If you scatte: 
in some seasoned workers through the 
new shift. youll improve the spirit, the 
morale and the production of that shift. 
Maybe the old workers won't like being 
the lobster shift, but 
there're lots of 
that 


while the emergency lasts, “the great- 


after all 
don’t like 


are right on our thresholds, and 


put on 


things we 


est good for the greatest number” is 
a sound principle that many must take 


to heart. P.B.T. (V.H.) 


Home Talent Best 


“Learners From The Village” 
(Pete & Bill, August, 1942) 


Editor, Overseers Corner: 

Young people from mill communities 
should be encouraged to enter the mill. 
If you get those young people who are 
bern and raised in the mill communi- 
moved to the 
community when very young, and teach 


ties. or who have been 


them. you have a good worker: one. 
that four chances out of five. will stick 


and take pride in his or her job. The 
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biggest mistake made by an overseer or 
superintendent is the hiring of drifters 

workers that are here today and gone 
tomorrow. They will stay on a job just 
long enough to tear it up, and when it 
begins to run badly, they leave, looking 
for some other damage to do. 

Here is an incident about two of our 
men that had been here a long time 
and very good mill men. These two men 
quit and went to another place to get 
a job. They asked the overseer of a 
department for a job. He asked them 
what they could do. They said they were 
section men. The overseer told them he 
couldn’t use they because they trained 
their own section men. 





That is just the attitude for the over- 
seer and superintendent to take. If all 
would do that they would have the most 
satisfied bunch of help that could be 
found in any industry. With defense in- 
dustries offering higher pay, wavering 
employees should be urged to ask them- 
selves—“Do I know the new place or 
people? Do I think I will like the new 
work or my new boss?” Four times out 
of five they will stay where they have 
been for so long, where it seems like 
home to them, and where they know the 
people, and are known by almost every- 
one. 

Homer J. Capaniss (Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.) 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Selvages Damaged 
by Temples 


Wartime conditions require that good 
care be taken of loom temples as they 
are difficult for some mills and impos- 
sible for others to replace. The pins 
of temples become with the course of 
broken and 
ing fabrics set closely, the reed begins 


time blunt or when weav- 
to beat the fabric in such a way that 
it sometimes forces the fabric through 
the temple almost half an inch, 

When the spring a of the temple is 
very soft the fabric begins to move in- 
side the temple and causes the pins to 
pierce the fabric as many times as the 
reed beats it. The pins, especially if 
they are blunt, continually piercing a 
fine sley fabric will rupture or break 
some of the selvage yarns and warp 
yarns near the selvage. 

\ remedy for such trouble is found 
by using an extra spring } attached to 
the temple and to the loom beam. The 
spring will tend to assist the temple in 
receding as the reed strikes the fabric, 
thus preventing the cloth from being 
forced through the temple. 

Spring a returns the temple to its 
normal 


position. Thus, regardless of 


blunt pins the temples will follow the 
movement of the cloth and only one set 
of pin marks made in the cloth. 


F. M. (Mexico) 


Useful Forceps Made From 
Old Shuttle Spindles 


\ satisfactory set of forceps can be 
made from broken or discarded quill 
spindles removed from shuttles. For- 


Cut spindle 


eS ax 
e — Sharpen point, 
a : es he 
4 en 
Grind to desired shape 





Forceps made from an old shuttle spindle. 


ceps ground with special shaped jaws 
make such as 
holding small screws, stripping stop- 


various tedious jobs, 


motion wires, etc., easy tasks. 

Cut the spindle slightly longer than 
the desired length, as shown in the 
illustration, grind the forcep jaws to the 
desired shape, and polish with fine 
emery. Six forceps make a complete 





Additional spring prevents damaged selvage. 
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Lit, and when not in use, the forceps 
can be wrapped in oiled cloth to pre- 
vent tarnish and rust. 
One forcep rather flat and wide 
mes in handy for removing and re- 
acing filling yarn tension pads in cot- 
n plate-tensioned shuttles; others are 
«xcellent for removing splinters and for 
her first-aid uses. If desired, one end 
the spindle can be sharpened to a 
edle point for removing lumps and 
scouts from a woven cloth.— 


H. E. W. ( Penna.) 


Alizarine Red Short-Cuts 
Indigo Dyeing on Wool 


Low costs are claimed for bottoming 
wool for indigo blues with alizarine red 
paste by a short, but somewhat unor- 


thodox method described in the Sep- 
tember issue of Dyelines and Bylines 
published by Calco Chemical Division. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

The wool is first well wet out. It is 
placed in a sufficient quantity of water 
for dyeing to which has been added the 
proper amount of alizarine red paste 
and sodium dichromate for producing 
the shade of red desired. Raise the tem- 
perature to the boiling point and boil 
for thirty minutes. Rinse and dye with 
indigo by the regular procedure. 

While an appreciable amount of free 
color lake is formed during the dyeing, 
this is removed completely with loose 
indigo during the wet finishing. The 
reduction in the time cycle and the 
saving of steam by this method should 
more than offset the loss in alizarine 
red paste. 


STA Told of Need for Scrap 


Members of Piedmont Section discuss causes 
and repair of broken parts 


STEEL MILLS ARE GOING TO STOP 

the southern mills their 
<crap in quickly message 
brought by an official spokesman of 
W PB’s Section. Broken 
parts are caused by improper fitting 


don't get 
was the 


Conservation 


of the part, poor fixing, and vibration, 
wcording to a textile machinery repre- 
Mill men can repair and 

ise many broken parts if the collec- 
on. welding, finishing, and fitting of 
parts are done carefully. Substitute 
otton fabrics to replace wool slasher 
cloth are being tried out. These mes- 
sages and the 


-entative. 


crossfire discussions 


ield the intense interest of the mem- 


hers of the Piedmont section of the 
Southern Textile Association meeting 


| Charlotte, N. C., on Oct. 3. 

W. M. Parsley, in charge of the Con- 
~ervation of WPB for North 
Carolina. urged all mill men to turn in 

ore scrap to keep our steel mills go- 


Section 


«. In cotton mills, hosiery mills, and 
ther plants there is a vast accumula- 
m of scrap. Mills are finding that it is 


ise to go over their equipment and 
iminate a great deal of obsolete ma- 


inery—some of it, possibly, for use 
machines by other plants. All un 
thle parts should be sent in for 
rap. to meet our country’s urgent wai 
eds. Serap materials must go through 
‘ regular channels of the junk dealer 
cause the average machine is com- 
sed of steel, brass. copper, and vyari- 
- bearing metals and the steel mills 
inot use these machines in their pres- 


t shape and condition. Scrap dealers 


ist do the job of collecting. segrega- 
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tion and loading carload lots for quick 
shipment. 

The Industrial Salvage Section will 
contact the mills and ask the manage- 
ment to appoint a so-called resident 
plant salvage manager to go through 
the plants and mark machines and parts 
not being used and which cannot be 
used by another plant, and have them 
\ monthly re- 
port should be made out by the mills, 
showing the quantities sold through the 
commercial channels. 
This report consists of a two-way post 
card, one to be torn off and kept by 
the mill, and other sent to WBB. 

Most of the industrial scrap for our 
mills is East and, 
since a junk dealer’s business is out- 
doors, junkyards are covered with ice 
and snow during a large part of the 
winter months. Consequently the en- 
tire source of scrap for these mills is 
60%. For this 
reason, the South must be called upon 


put on the scrap pile. 


scrap dealer 


steel made in the 


reduced as much as 
to keep the steel mills going. 


REPAIR OF WORN PARTS - 
studs and shafting 


especially 
by spraying molten 
metal on the worn places and grinding 
to shape was recommended by Mar- 
shall Dilling. superintendent. A. M. 
Smyres Mfg. Co. 
bearings, and many other parts can thus 
be reworked. 

T. C. Pegram. of Erwin Cotton Mills. 
explained the system of checking up 
on broken 


Cast-iron parts, moto 


parts followed in his mill. 
Every broken part is segregated accord- 
ing to shifts. and an experienced loom- 
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Employees’ Manuals Wanted 


TO ASSIST us in a study we are making, 
we shall greatly appreciate it if readers 
will send us a copy of any manual or 
other material which their company has 
issued for the purpose of acquainting em- 
ployees — particularly new employees — 
with their job and with company policies 
relating to transfers, promotions, health 
and safety, and other employer-employee 
relations. Kindly address such material 
to Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York. 





fixer puts aside what he thinks can be 
saved and sends it to the shop. Parts 
that cannot be saved are thrown into 
the scrap bin. Other parts that should 
not be repaired or mended are tagged 
by the loomfixer and turned over to the 
overseer. The company is now salvag- 
ing parts that until recently it was 
generally thought could not be re- 
claimed. Mr. Pegram keeps right ‘be- 
hind this program by looking at the 
scrap table once a day and by visiting 
the welding-shop a number of times 
each day. He is careful to find out 
why some broken parts cannot be fixed. 

In the discussion of why parts are 
broken it mentioned that the 
constructions of Government 


was 
heavier 
fabrics, made on looms not designed for 


How- 


ever poor fixing was considered to be 


them. cause many broken parts. 


another major cause. 

L. G. Bozeman of Whitin Machine 
Works, stated that excessive breakage 
is due frequently to two main factors. 
improper application of the part and 
machinery vibration. Gears and parts 
from machinery builders are inter- 
changeable to some extent but the fixer 
should learn to file and fit as erectors 
Studs 
should be lined up so as not to throw a 


of machinery do. and shafts 


strain on the gears, cams, bearings. etc. 
Vibration causes many parts to break 

particularly, roll necks, The main rea- 
son for a broken neck is because it was 
not imbedded properly in the stem and 
not fitted in the bearing. thus causing it 
to bind. Bad cylinders can cause a lot 


of wear and vibration and any othe 
part that is out of balance will cause 
wear. Mr. Bozeman alsu explained 


some of his company’s work on metal- 
izing machine parts. It is not particu- 
larly good for reclaiming cast parts and 
has no welding action, but is satisfac- 
tory for reclaiming shafting or other 
round parts that can be reshaped by 
erinding. Non-ferrous metals are used 
to spray on the worn place. Non-ferrous 
too hard. 
blankets are 


metals can be turned if not 

Cotton 
tested in several cotton mills according 
to Prof. G. H. Dunlap. A special fabric 
has been developed. which has proved 


slasher being 


successful for use in slashing some 


constructions, 
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Knit Goods 
Nelects 


By F. J. QUILITSCH 


SUPERINTENDENTS of knitting mills will find 
the series of defects appearing in this article 
useful. These photographs and their explana- 
tions, along with those run in the August 
issue of TextTiLE Wortp can be mounted in 
a loose-leaf notebook or on cards to form a 
permanent file. 








FIXING HOSIERY MACHINES 





FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES — Chapter XVIII—The Narrowing Machine 


THE NARROWING MACHINE must be 
arefully adjusted to obtain perfect nar- 
owings, free from dropped stitches. It 
s important that the back narrowing 
-haft be first adjusted or gaged from 
the front bed of the machine. For Read- 
ing machines, use gage No. 1198. Fig. 
49. Then, carefully gage the front 
narrowing shaft from the back narrow- 
ing shaft with gage 5303-2 or 5304-4 
(use gage 15941 for machines equipped 
with back catehbar levers operated from 
top of cam). Next gage the bottom nar- 
rowing rod from the back shaft with 
1071 and check the height with 
the gage shown in Fig. F50 from the 
top edge of the sinkers to the bottom 
edge of the lower narrowing rod. For 
this last setting, 


the cam rollers must 
be on the highest part of the narrowing 
cam. 

Because a number of attachments are 
between the back narrowing shaft and 
the lower narrowing rod, there are sev- 
eral places where the 1071 gage cannot 
be used; therefore, to obtain a perfect 
ilignment of the lower narrowing rod, 
t will be necessary to realign the lower 
narrowing rod from the front bed of 
the machine with the universal gage No. 
1126. F51 at the correct 1071 position. 
Good results can be obtained by set- 
ting the so as to check with a 
thin ground feeler, and best results by 
ittaching any type of an indicator read- 
thousandths of an inch to the 
ipper arm of gage No. 1126. 

With straight narrowing rods, prac- 


gage 


ng in 


tically all fitting of the narrowing fin- 
rers (combs) is avoided; and there is 
no probability that the narrowing rods 
vill ever stick in the close fitted brack- 
‘ts if they are properly cleaned and 
lubricated. Moreover, if the lower part 
of the narrowing machine is displaced, 
is by the dropping of a picot bar, it 
an be quickly returned to its alignment, 
difheult to 
eturn a crooked lower bar to a work- 


vhereas it is much more 
ng position, because some of the nar- 
owing fingers may have to be refitted. 
n gaging the bottom of the narrowing 
ints for alignment, set the gage for 
cht contact, preferably just above the 
neline of the tips, for best result. 
The information is ab- 
acted from an article in the February. 


following 


W IRL NC 


VEMBER, 1942 


By WALTER A. SIMOND 





Fig. F49. Gages used for adjusting the narrowing 


machine. 


1936. issue of the Reading Record. 

“The back narrowing shaft has faced 
collars and guide arms against faced 
center frame bearings of the back nar- 
rowing shaft to prevent any lateral 
movement of this shaft. It is very im- 
portant that this shaft have no lateral 
movement because the rest of the nar- 
rowing machine dips [except machines 
of the latest type, which are provided 
with an additional guide on the front 
narrowing shaft which rides in a shoe 
near the center of the machine; 30-sec- 
tion machines have two of these guide 
plates]. Check these collars and guide 
arms to be sure they are against the 
back center frame bearings. 

“The should slide 
freely in their brackets 3 Fig. F52 with 
not more than 0.001 in. clearance above 
the rods. The bracket lid should have 
no more than 0.0015 in. play between 


narrowing rods 


the rods and the lid. This is very es- 
sential for proper narrowing operation 
because with badly worn brackets, the 
narrowing combs attached to the nar- 
rowing rods will swivel slightly when 
the points and needles engage, resulting 
in improper engagement, and conse- 
quently, narrowing menders.” 

will stick almost 
any time from dirt or ‘caked’ oil and 


“A narrowing rod 





Fig. F51. (above) Gage for set- 
ting narrowing combs. 


Fig. F52. (right) Narrowing rods, 
2 and brackets, 3. 
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Illustrations court 


Fig. F50. H 


will be a constant cause of narrowing 
menders. A ‘sticky’ narrowing rod can 
cause much trouble when the narrowing 


racked back to the 


position for starting a new set of stock- 


spindle is being 


ings. Under normal conditions the nar- 
rowing rod will follow the nut back, but 
when the rod sticks and the connecting 
spring is stretched until it pulls the rod 
loose. the tension on the spring will 
force the screw stop on the narrowing 
rod against the narrowing nut and may 
bend the screw stop, thus throwing the 
combs and narrowing points out of lat- 
eral alignment with the needles. The 
bent should be replaced 
with a new one and the narrowing rod 
must be reset. 


screw stop 


“Sudden changes of temperature or 
direct sunlight on the narrowing ma- 
chine will cause the long narrowing 
rods to expand or contract more than 
the heavier parts of the machine there- 
by moving the narrowing points later- 
ally out of position. Constant tempera- 
ture is very essential for good knitting, 
and narrowing. 

“At times the settling of the floor 
upon which the machine is erected will 
cause the rods to bind in 
their brackets. The machine should be 


re-leveled to alleviate this condition.” 


narrowing 
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Rayon and Silk Section—Chapter VII (Cont.)—Filling Stop-Motion 


DAGGER ADJUSTMENT should be made 
without recourse to the cams for timing 
as daggers of different looms often vary 
in length. Fig. RS40 illustrates 


eral positions of the cam bunter for 


SCV- 


making proper adjustments. Position A 
is with the dagger in the correct posi- 
tion for striking when there is no filling 
fork and the feeler 
wires bottom of the 
well. Notice that point X on the bunter 


yarn under the 


are down to the 


slopes slightly to the rear to allow the 
dagger to slip from the bunter after 
Position B shows the 
dagger too low and fails to stop the 
filling breaks. 


Position C shows the dagger too high, 


the loom starts. 


loom when the yarn 
a position which will often break the 
shield when starting the loom. or will 
stop the loom after it starts to operate. 
(gain. it will often fail to 
loom when the dagger strikes the cam 


in the position shown because the dag- 


stop he 


bounce downward below the 
strike-off D illustrates 
a cam too far forward, allowing the 
strike in 
that in time it will wear a slight groove 


ver may 
notch. Position 


dagger to such a position 
inside the notch as shown in position 
KE. Such a 


the entire assembly to be broken if not 


defective cam will cause 


fixed in time. 
When the strikes 


groove as illustrated in position E, it 


dagger into a 
is often broken or bent. bending the 


dagger holder and the adjusting rod 


as well. If the feeler wires are spread 
under the cloth and then bent in such 
a shape that repair is practically im- 


possible. or when small holes are torn 





Fig. RS40. Cam bunter and dagger 


adjustments. 





By H. E. WENRICH 


in the cloth when the loom stops, it is 
generally an indication and likely that 
the cam The cam 
should be removed at once and replaced. 
Sometimes an old cam can be ground 


is worn as shown. 


out and used for later repairs. 

\ cam in position F is set too far to 
the rear and likewise allows the loom 
to continue running when the filling 
yarn breaks. As in this case. the dagger 
might strike the nose of the cam, but 
with slight cam 
around without sufficient force. or far 
enough back to knock off the braking 
mechanism. When a cam has_ been 


knocked off correctly. it will lie back 


in position G 


force so the moves 


with the dagger com- 
pletely out of the cam, the hump X 
helping to force the dagger point out 
of the notch as the cam moves around 
into the “off” position. 

motion 


Timing the filling requires 


the removal of the lifting (pump) rod 
from the loom entirely. Bring the lay 
forward by hand so the dagger will fit 
in the strike-off position A, Fig. RS 41. 
Have the turned off and 
pull the shipper handle to the “on” 
position so the shield will be held up. 
See that the 


solidily in the 


loom motor 


feeler wires are down 
bottom of the well. lf 
the feeler wires do not rest on the bot- 
tom or the dagger does not rise to posl- 
tion J, 
from the hub crank and raise or lower 


remove the connector rod screw 
the connector rod in the rod head to 
secure the adjustment desired. It may 


he necessary to remove the dagger 
lever to get at the rod head. 

Replace the lifter rod and pull the 
lay to back center position, Proceed 


carefully with this operation as the 
Place a shuttle 
the feeler wires. resting it on 
Fig. 


lifter rod up or 


rod may be too long. 
unde 
the race plate, as illustrated in 
RS 42. Adjust the 
down at the red head so the feeler wires 
1. to 14 in. above the 
front top edge of the shuttle. 
the shuttle and test once more for the 
position, as in Fig. RS 41. 
Should this adjustment be 


will be between 


» 
Remove 


dagger 
satisfactory, 
reach into the well and pull the feele: 
wires up so the tip of the wires are 
level with the race plate. bringing the 


dagger into position shown by the 
dotted lines 2. This clearance is the 
running position of the dagger when 


the filling rests under the fork and 





Fig. RS41. Correct position of bunter 
and dagger. 


If the 
lifter rod is too high and prevents the 
feeler wires from dropping back to 
the bottom of the well with the lay in 
the position of dagger 1, the rod should 
be moved backward in the pump rod 
stand slot, as illustrated in Fig. RS 39. 
October 


should be approximately is in, 


issue, 


Mu 
/ 44 
& fog 
clearance 








Tension for Loom Creel 





hnical Editor: 

We are weaving directly from the creel 

J are having difficulty in controlling the 
threads as they come from the spools 
the creel, around the beam, and through 
heddle. The difficulty seems to be with 
spools on the creel jumping ahead with 
pulling of the warp threads around the 
3m and through the heddle. 

Kindly advise us on the means of 
ing and regulating the tension on the 
s on Also, is it possible to 

ntrol the tension in the warp threads by 


f the beam? (8869) 


con- 


the creel. 


It is difficult to visualize your exact 
set-up for controlling the warp ends 
hack of the heddle. If by “beams” you 
refer to a drum and roller tension 
rolls, similar to those used at the back 
of card looms, I cannot see why ten- 
sion is not even. On such looms ends 
e drawn through a holey-board, or 
frame. with 
then over a small 2 or 3 in. guide roll, 
inder a 6 or 8 in. sand-covered ten- 


another 2 or 3 


l 


inserted porcelain eyes, 


sion drum, up over 
n. guide roll and from there to the 
heddles. On the drum shaft 


outside the loom frame a grooved fric- 


tension 


tion wheel is keyed and a snubbing 
belt, fastened to the loom frame, passes 
over the wheel. By adding weights to 

e belt any degree of tension may be 
-ecured. 

Individual spools may also be ten- 
-ioned by a small tension device used 
tor warper creels, especially the type 
ised for magazine cone creels. This 
call for a outlay 
in tension devices because of the large 
creel and for 
practical for 


may considerable 


ends in a 
not be 


number of 


this reason may 


our use. 


Jerked-In Filling 
In Rayon Crepe 


nnical Editor: 
ed find two swatches ne in the 
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plant using the 


same filling yarn and he 
states he is not 


having our trouble. Th 
reason we stress the throwing is that we get 
much better results in cases where we have 
used other crepe yarn, of the same denier 
and twist. We therefore feel that the throw 
to do with tha situation. 
! condition does 


Om Tnat is n +h} 


ing has something 
On the other 

not appear i 
loth, reappearing mostly in 

making it apparent 

the throwing to blame. 
We shall greatly 


Opinion as to the 


nand this 
every 
certain ms 
that there is not on 

appreciate your 
ause of this conditi 

kind enoug} 


(8881 ) 


advice you might be 


imination. 


and any 


to give us as to its « 


The first question to be answered 
How is the 
crepe filling steamed? The throwing 


when this defect appears is: 


plant may not steam-set the twist sufhi- 
ciently. This renders the yarn lively 
so that the S-twist (yellow) gets caught 
in the first pick of Z-twist (purple) on 
the box-side. Conditions due to improp- 
erly set twist can be further aggravated 
by too much tension in quilling or too 
the shuttles. This 
may be the reason that some looms are 


severe a tension in 
giving more trouble than others. 

Another reason that the diffigulty is 
experienced on certain looms may be 
improper checking of the shuttle. 

Following is a summary of causes for 
jerked-in filling such as shown by the 
sample submitted: 


l. Insufficient steam-setting in throw- 
ing, 

2. Too much tension in quilling, mak- 
ing yarn lively. 

3. Not enough steaming of quills. 
shuttle 
the same as too much quilling. 

5. Shuttles back-lashing in boxes. 

6. Top shuttle riding over filling of 
bottom shuttle. 

If correction of the above-mentioned 


1. Excessive tension acting 


conditions does not prevent the trouble, 
try the following: 

1. Change twist in shuttles or reverse 
shuttles. 

2. Install separators which keep the 
two twists separated at all times while 
beth shuttles are in the boxes. Such a 
separator work in 
with the box-motion and can be 
trolled either from a hook on the dobby 


must coordination 


con- 
or head motion or can be connected 
directly to the boxes. 

In conclusion we might mention one 
rather remote possibility. If the mill 
uses S- and Z-wind in quilling, it may 
he that some S-twist quills were quilled 


on Z-wind or With the 


number of new employees now found in 


vice versa. 


many mills, such a thing might occur. 





Carding Wool on 
Cotton Cards 


Wil u please advise the best dure 
to get 62s l-in., through ards 
3nd drawing frames? We have trouble t 
t on the card when we run it 100% and at 
Jrawina hare it is th 5 f Biss 


It is a difficult problem to process 
100% card. In the 
first place one is seldom able to make 
lap of straight 


wool on a cotton 


a satisfactory wool. 
Generally. trouble is encountered in 
the form of split laps and thick and 


thin spots. To help overcome these 


troubles, the stock should be well 
opened (as running through a_ fear- 


naught) before going to the picker. 
should be taken that the stock 
does not become neppy: however. on 
62s stock cut to 1 in. length no great 
difficulty should be But 
assuming that the lap is all right. the 


Care 


experienced. 


following processes require close at- 
tention. 

Atmospheric conditions in the card 
room must be closely controlled. Hu- 
midity at 60°7 or slightly better. to- 
gether with a relatively high tempera- 
ture, is required, But in spite of these 
anti-static forming conditions, it is 
sometimes necessary to apply a static 
neutralizer at the front roll of the 
draw frame. 

At the card, production should be 
kept rather low and the feed light. To 
prevent the licker-in from loading, it 
would be well to slow down its speed 
to about 200 r.p.m. Due to the stiffness 
and kinkiness of the fiber, the flats 
should be raised a bit. The flat strip 
will normally run high. The cylinder 
and doffer will 


frequently; otherwise the web will be- 


have to be stripped 
come cloudy and neppy. If the cylin- 
der loads too rapidly, it might be well 
to apply a fancy roll at the front just 
below the flats. This keep the 
stock up on the points of the wire and 
the transfer to the doffer will be made 
feasible to 


will 


much easier. It is not use 
these strips in a regular mix. 

The conventional draw-frame should 
this stock, 
Setting the rolls 


produce a 


be satisfactory for 
it is but 1 in. 


since 
long. 
close to staple will more 
uniform sliver. Two drawings should 
be sufficient. Run the the 


light side, as too much bulk between 


sliver on 


the rolls will cause irregular drafting. 
Be conservative with all drafts. 
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Thread Industry “Converts” to Yarns 


A unique form of plant conversion is that taking place in 
the thread industry. according to statement made by Percy 
S. Howe, Jr., president of the American Thread Co., at the 
annual meeting of the Cotton Thread Institute in New York. 
Oct. 23. Mr. Howe. who is a member of the textile advisory 
committee of WPB, said that the unprecedented demand for 
combed yarns needed for war orders has necessitated con- 
version of thread spindles to yarns for war purposes to the 
maximum extent consistent with maintaining an adequate 
supply of thread for beth war and essential civilian needs. 
He also stated that the importance of long staple cotton for 
military consumption has called for the limitation of its use, 
in thread to those qualities where substitution is imprac- 
ticable. 

Josef Pollack. the the Institute. 
stated that the cotton thread industry has already prepared 
for the task of 
variety 


chairman of beard of 
adjusting to a war economy, by liquidating 
a great of overlapping brands, and needless ticket 
sizes, reducing spool sizes, and conserving paper. 


Mr. Pollack David 


was reelected executive director and secretary. 


was reelected chairman and Snvde1 


Old Silk and Nylon Hose Collection Starts 
discarded silk Nylon. stock- 


ings is scheduled to start Nov. 16, according to announce- 


Collection of worn and and 
ment by the conservation division ef WPB. Under the hosiery 
collection plan, collection centers will be established in all 
retail stores having a women’s and misses’ hosiery depart- 
ment. All stockings will ultimately reach the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., a subsidiary of REC. 

The silk thus recovered will be used primarily in the pro- 
duction of powder bags. 

Phe collection is limited to hosiery; other silk or Nylon 
garments are 
WPB by 
that the include other 
silk articles. In order to get around the problem of weighted 


not wanted, However. it has been suggested to 
Barber. silk consultant of Paterson, N. J.. 
extended to 


Ernest 


collection program be 


soods. he proposed that women be 


shown the simple test 


for determining weighted silks (by burning a few threads 


and noting whether or not a small ball of fragile ashes forms) 


and then the weighted material, separated from the un- 
weighted silk, could be treated with diluted hydrofluoric acid 
in two baths and washed in clean water. This treatment. 


Mr. Barber pointed out, would remove all the weighting and 
make the silk suitable for use. 


Urge Higher Percentage of Learners 


Phe time is appropriate to review the situation with regard 
Paul B. Halstead. the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, stated at the Wage-and-Hour hearing held 
subject in New York. Oct. 27. before Merle D. 
Vineent. of the Wage and Hour Division. “The 3% 
tion for the cotton industry was prescribed in October 1939,” 
that 
scramble that would later ensue for workers in 


to learners. secretary of 


on that 


regula- 


said Mr. Halstead. “There was no conception at time 


of the terrific 


our industry, Qur payrolls have increased to the extent of 


ove’ 100.000 workers since 1939. 


astonishing 
accomplishment. The problem is to hold these ranks as the 


This is an 


pressure of war needs increases.” 


126 


The probability of the peak in production having been 
reached, Mr. Halstead pointed out, is suggested by the fact 


that. notwithstanding the tremendous civilian and war 
demand for cotton goods, machinery activity is no longer 
climbing upward. The check in output, he is convinced, is 
not due to shortage of raw material, but lies in machinery 
capacity and manpower. 

At the hearing. labor representatives for both the textile 
and apparel fields urged an advance from the present 25¢ 
per hour to 40¢ for learners in the industry. 

Earle E. West. secretary of the Underwear Institute, also 
said that output was being held down because of lack of help. 
that the 


industry be raised to 20° over the present 59%. 


He recommended percentage of learners in his 


Wool Growers to Push Their Demand 
That Government Purchase Clip 


Domestic wool preparing to their 
demands that the Government purchase the domestic wool 
clip. Senator H. H. Schwartz of Wyoming, new chairman of 


the Senate Committee on Transportation and Marketing of 


growers are renew 


Wool, has been advised that necessary appropriations for 
continuing that committee would be voted. The War Pro- 
duction Board, through Frank Walton, Deputy Chief of the 
Textile Section, whose statement in this connection was 
quoted in these columns in September. has resisted the request 
of the National Wool Growers Association, that it recommend 
the purchase by the Government of the entire domestic 
woo! clip. 

Domestic growers pointed out that demand is 90°) for 
military and collateral purposes, and exists only because 
domestic wool is specified by the Army and Navy. Uncer- 
tainty, wool growers claim, threatens continued volume of 
production in this country. They are operating under difficul- 
ties of high feed and labor costs. Sheep being sold for 
slaughter are from two and three times the normal amount 


at this time, growers say. However, recent reports indicate 





PRICES AND FARM PARITY 


PARITY 'e-----96%.---, 
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PARITY” IS A PRICE CALCULATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF A@RICULT —E TO GIVE FARM PRODUCTS 


THE SAME PURCHASING POWER AS THAT WH 





CH PREVAILED IN 1909-1914 SOURCE DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


GRAPHIC BY PICK Seem 
ANIMATED CHART which shows the recent standing of an impor- 
tant group of agricultural commodities on the basis of their ‘parity’ 
prices. Cotton is near the foot of the list and wool near the top. 
"Parity, calculated to assure farmers the same purchasing power 
today as prevailed in the base period of 1909-1914, is reached by 
multiplying the average commodity price for the period by a cur- 
rent index figure on living and operating costs with that same period 


as 100. 
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HOW THE "WAVES" LOOK IN THEIR NEW UNIFORMS: Mem- 
bers of Lt. Com. McAfee's staff, left to right: Lt. Jean T. Palmer, 
USNR, of New York, N. Y., Lt. (jg) Virginia Carlin, USNR, of 
Springfield, Mass., Lt. (jg) Marion Enright, USNR, of New York, 
N. Y., Ensign Dorothy Foster, USNR, of Atlanta. 








that wool has been bringing a high price relative to other 
farm products. being near 140° of “parity.” 

lt is expected that demand for Governmental control of 
wool will be renewed after the November elections with the 
rival in Washington of Fred R. Marshall, secretary. and 
|. B. Wilson, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


Textile Engineers to Meet 


(he annual meeting of the Textile Division, American 
ociety of Mechanical Engineers will be held Wednesday. 
Dec. 2, at the Hotel Astor. New York. At the morning session. 
M. H. Irons, American Moistening Co., will present a paper. 
“Evaporative Primer for Textile Management.” 
George Fischer, Infra-Red Ray Equipment Corp. will dis- 
cuss “Infra-Red Drying of Textiles.” At the textile luncheon. 
Fessenden S. Blanchard, of Textile Research Institute, will 

ak on the “Organization of Textile Research for War”. 


s 


Cooling 


Salvage at Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot 


lextile mills may obtain a number of helpful suggestions 

the salvage of materials from Lt. Col. Walter L. Shear- 
. Salvage Officer, Philadelphia QM..where a saving in 
$1.250.000 has been made for the first quarter of the 

1943. 

Colonel 


il vear 


t Shearman established a system for spot- 
ling short ends of steel strap obtained from strapping 
n from cases received at the Depot from private con- 


This all 


reby saving a tremendous quantity of new steel strap. 


tors. material is used in 


baling operations, 
baling cloth clips salvaged from the cutting rooms of 
Depot, the time required in handling these clips is 


iced one-third less than the time required to bex an 





| 4.Modern synthetic 


WALLUSTRE hides 


MAINTENANCE, with a minimum of interruption to 
operating schedules, is of utmost importance today. 
That’s why the Devoe Laboratories developed Extra- 
Hiding High Gloss WALLUSTRE, the modern paint 
that does the job in just one coat. 

Another reason why maintenance engineers specify 
WALLUSTRE for all interior wall surfaces is that its 


lasting whiteness insures proper reflection and diffusion 


of every bit of light available. 


Eight outstanding advantages make WALLUSTRE the 
maintenance paint for you to specify for your plant: 


1. One-coat hides black. 5. Tough — long lasting. 


6. Brushes smoothly — 
easy to apply. 

7. Ideal for spray appli- 
cation. 


8. Economical—high 
spreading rate. 


2. Amazing initial white- 
ness. 


3. Stays white longer. 


vehicle. 


If conditions in your plant indicate a paint with high 
resistance to moisture, fungi or fumes, your Devoe 
Maintenance Representative can help you select the 
specialized type you need. 
Write today for pamphlet WL-28 describing the 
complete Devoe Wallustre Maintenance Paint Line. 
By improving sight with paint you help the National Safety 


Council's drive to reduce accidents and you build better 
morale among the workers in your own establishment. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES: 


BRE BREAKAGE 


Fi 
1. LESS ON SPEED 


2. HIGHER PRODUCTI 
3. REDUCED WASTE 


4. LESS FLY DUST 


ONS 
5 HEALTHIER WORKING CONDITI | 












ERE is a practical method of humidification for 


textile mills — large or small. The compact 








Armstrong Unit Humidifier utilizes low cost steam 





introduced automatically into the air without drip- 





ping or the formation of puddles. Control is positive, 
Yet, both in- 
itial cost and operating expense are low. The com- 








governed by a sensitive humidistat. 

















plete Armstrong unit illustrated with Friez humidi- 








stat and all accessories lists for only $100.00; is 
humidifying up to 40,000 cu. ft. and 
Investigate this modern, efficient means of 





capable of 














more. 





ending your dry air problems. No obligation. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
872 Maple Street * 




















Three Rivers, Michigan 
WRITE TODAY 


for copy of the new bulletin “Armstrong Humidi 





































fers in Industry*”’ It tells how many textile mills 








are using Armstrong Humidification to advantage 




















BUILT BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG STEAM TRAPS 
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equal amount. In addition, there is over a one-third saving 
in space. In baling, reclaimed cardboard and steel straps 
are used entirely, increasing the saving of critical materials. 


Book Commemorates "E” Award 


Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., have gotten out a fascinat- 
ing book commemorating the presentation of the Army and 
Navy “E” Award to that organization and its employees. The 
book contains details of the ceremony itself, which was held 
on Sept. 18; pictures taken at the ceremony; photographs 
showing the use of the mill’s products for war purposes; 
views of the industrial relations aspects of Cramerton 
Mills; a list of men in the Service; and a complete list 
of the employees. 


Textile Mills Aid Scrap Drive 


During the last month numerous textile mills have con- 
tributed to the drive for scrap materials. Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., after having shipped 
1.905.000 Ib. of metal during the last three months has 
pledged a carload of junk every week until there is no 
more. Prestige-Tinicum Hosiery Mills, Lester, Pa. has 
contributed 30 tons of steel and iron made _ possible by 
scraping of four large knitting machines. Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has contributed 60 tons of scrap metal 
including considerable quantities of copper and_ brass. 
Wyandotte Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. H., has contributed 10 
tons of metal consisting of discarded shafting, machinery. 
etc. Celanese Lanese Corp., Burlington, N. C.. has con- 
tributed over 20,000 Ib. of metal including steel and tin. 

Narrow Fabric Co., Wyomissing, Pa., has scrapped and 
contributed more than 2.000 idle braiding machines weigh- 
ing approximately 410 tons. 

The Cone group of mills at Greensboro, N. C., have turned 
in scrap metals totaling 1.066.201 lb. since Jan. 1. 


QM to Maintain Strict Specification 
Requirements 


Many criticisms and arguments concerning the specifica- 
tion requirements for textiles as enunciated by Army Pro- 
curement Agencies and in particular those put out by the 
Quartermaster Corps, have been made, stated Major Frank 





A TREASURE GOES 
TO WAR: Treasured 
for many years in the 
Munsingwear archives 
for its sentimental 
value, this early knit- 
ting machine is being 
given to the War Sal- 
vage Committee by 
Munsingwear as one 
of its many contribu- 
tions to the war ef- 
fort. The machine, 
with gear-driven dials, 
was invented by 
George D. Munsing 
1858-1921, whose pic- 
ture appears at left. 
Advanced in idea and 
construction, many of 
its features did not 
come into general use 
until 40 years later. 
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cUNOTEX OILS 


Increased Yield 3%,.. Improved Scourability 


If war demands are eating up your wool _ stock, and an increase in yield of 3% — three 
supplies faster than you can meet your orders extra pounds in every hundred processed ! 


— read this! 
Whatever your processing problem — wool 


Recently a large manufacturer processing or rayon — Sun's Doctors of Industry always 
pure virgin wool sought to reduce costly stand ready . - - willing .. - and able to help 
losses in processing. Upon the adviceofaSun you in your mill. Their services are yours to 
Textile Man — one of those Doctors of Indus- use for improving production . - - 
try — tests were made with Sunotex RS-420 =the products they have to offer 

_ and the problem was solved! Now this have been developed to maintain 
processor, with the same equipment, is that improved production. Prove it 
getting better scourability, improved finish of in your own mill... write— 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 


SUNOCOSS 
Ra BUA Mera ete 














Stainless Steel 


Specialists 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. is a warehouse 
distributor of STAINLESS STEEL operating on a 
mill basis. The most complete line of stainless on the 
Atlantic seaboard makes it possible normally to fill 


requirements from our warehouse at Cambridge, 


Mass. 
* 


A Partial list of 
STAINLESS STEELS PRODUCTS 


Accessories Plates 
Angles Rods 

Bars Shafting 
Bolts Sheets 
Fittings Solder 
Forgings Tubing 

Nuts Valves 

Perf. Sheets Welding Rod 
Pipe Wire 


* 


‘Textile mills and machine builders have used Indus 
trial Steels’ products tor the solution oT their corro- 
sion problems. When it is permissible we can supply 


vou today or make recommendations for consideration 


in the tuture. 


See our ad in Textile World Yearbook 


* 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


“Pioneers in Stainless” 


246-250 BENT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


, 
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A FASHION SHOW presenting modern adaptations of styles in 
vogue during eight dramatic periods of American history following 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence was staged by 
Louise Huston, director of the Educational Service Bureau, Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp., at the Traphagen School of Fashion, New York, 
Oct. 9. Above is the Civil War original and the adaptation. The 
other seven critical periods were 1776, 1812, 1846, 1870, 1898-99 
and 1914-18. Fabrics of Bemberg rayon featured include twills, 
satins, brocades and novelty blends from Catoir, Arnold Fabrics 
Herbert Meyer, and Doucet. 


M. Steadman, Q.M.C.. before the Oct. 9 meeting of the 
Philadelphia Section of \ssociation of Textil 
Chemists & Colorists. 

The QM refuses to reduce its standards. 
larly true for the higher quality 
Army. On the other hand. substitutions | 


\merican 


This is particu- 
fabrics required by the 


ive been made of 


carded yarns for combed yarns for undershirts. Use of 80 
square print cloth has been permitted in lieu of the combed 
broadcloth. Use of carded yarns in herringbone twills and 
in olive drab shades of uniform twills has been increased 
in items where normally combed yarn twills would have 
been specified, 

The use of vat dyestuffs has been foregone for items of 
linings. comforter coverings. and cotton hosiery. 

The QM has been extremely reluctant to accept less than 
the best quality which could be obtained in those high-count. 
fine-varn cotton fabrics procured for special purposes, such 
as poplin for field jackets, balloon cloth used for sleeping 
bags, for tents for ski troops, and other items for special 


Uses, 


Scholarships at Philadelphia Textile 
Institute 
Institute has awarded three schola 


\mericans. covering tuition at the Institut 


Philadelphia Textile 
ships to South 
Phe holders of the new scholarships are Gaspar Melkonia 
of Santiago, Chile. whose traveling and living expenses ar 
provided by the Chilean Government; Fernando Rodrigu 
of La Paz, Bolivia, also sent by his Government: and Mel- 
quiades M. Perea, of Arequipa. Peru, who comes to Phil 


o 
z 





Tents Stand Up in Combat, 
Field Armies Report 


Ail 
0 


of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
moderr machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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On the desert ...in the tropics... 
In sand storms...in driving rain... 


Tents made for the Army by the 
Textile Industry are “standing up 
well in actual combat.” 


So say the men of the Quartermaster 
Corps who are serving at the front. 


Government demand for cotton 
duck is practically unlimited. Re- 
cent bid invitations call for materials 
for tents, leggings, hammocks, 
stretchers, gun covers, life rafts, 
gas mask covers. 


In the bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing of the finest cotton duck 
Butterworth Machines have an 
important role to play. 
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On the application of water repel- 
lents alone, Butterworth Jiggs, 
Padders, and Compartment Ma- 
chines have a full-time job to do. 


Because of the tremendous strain 
placed on mechanical equipment by 
today’s unprecedented demand, mill 
superintendents are on the alert to 
detect the first sign of let-down in 
quality or quantity of production. 
The Butterworth Organization 1s at 
your service to help you to improve, 
repair or replace obsolete equip- 
ment to the best of our ability. 

Let our experience serve you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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TANNATE BELTED DRIVES HELP YOU 
DO MORE 


WITH THE MACHINES YOU HAVE 


Equip machines with TANNATE belts . . . keep 

production moving at maximum speed and with 

minimum interruption for repairs or for mainte- 
' 

nance! 


TANNATE outlasts ordinary belts! it as 
stronger than most first-quality oak belting; and, 
even when exposed to high temperatures, humid- 
itv, machine oils and many weak chemicals, TAN- 
NATE retains its strength. 


TANNATE carries full load—grips tightly, runs 
smoothly, keeps machines producing at full ca- 


pacity. It has plenty of endurance for 3-shifts, 
7 days a week, too, with little attention other 
than an occasional application of Rhoads Belt 


Preserver. 


TRY TANNATE!—you'll see why it is wise to 
BELT YOUR DRIVES WITH LEATHER! 


BOS 


ULES a 


Tad 
LEATHER BELTING 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS e 35 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + 


ESTABLISHED 1702 


CLEVELAND 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Chemical Exposition, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., N 
24 to 29, 1942 

National Exposition of Power & Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Cen Pala New York, Nov. 30 t+ ec. 5, 1942. 

h nal C Coun annual mee sting, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. |6 

5, 1942 





delphia after two years of study at the University of Leeds, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute offered two 
scholarships to the American Association of Home Econo- 


England. has 
mists. Scholarships have also been contributed by the fol- 
lowing firms: two each by J. P. Stevens & Co., Celanese 
Corp. of America, American Viscose Corp., and Pacific 
Mills; one each by Forstmann Woolen Co., S. Stroock & Co. 
and Archibald Holmes & Sons. 


Wool and the War 


An appraisal of the supply outlook for wool and woo! 
textiles is contained in a research report entitled “Wool and 
the War.” by Hiram S. Davis. of the 
Department. Wharton School of 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Industrial Research 


Finance and Commerce, 
Copies of the report may be secured from the Industria] 


Research Department at 50¢ each. 


To Stimulate Home Sewing 


\ campaign designed to stimulate home sewing with cot- 
ton, started in November, appears on its way to out-distance 
the six previous, and highly productive, “Cotton Freshness” 
promotions of the National Cotton Council and Cotton-Textile 
Institute. It is believed that 
the urge to sew with cotton as a result of the advertisements 


American homemakers will get 


carried in farm magazines. combined with other merchan- 


dising activities. 


Committee D-13 Fall Meeting 


Committee D-13 of the American Testing 
Materials held its fall meeting, Oct. 14 and 15 at the Hotel 
New York. 


discussed at sub-committee sessions were proposed changes 


Society for 


Pennsylvania, Among the principal subjects 


in methods of testing tire cords: revision of tests for rayon 


yarns and fabrics: and tests for durability of fabrics fo 


military and other outdoor uses. 


Red Longies and Drawstring-Top Drawers 


\ new hope has been offered those who are already shiver- 
ing in anticipation of lack of heat this winter. However. it Js 
not in the form of larger fuel oil rationing, but in the form. 
if any. of heavy long underwear. Roy A. Cheney. president 
of the Institute, has stated that 


enough such garments to offset the lower temperatures in 


Underwear there will 


homes and offices. However, they will be coarse, heavy cotton 
garments. he explained. and there will be less variety sinc 


the mills have been reducing the number of styles and 
designs. 

“And you might tell the girls they're going back to draw 
string-top drawers. whether they like it or not,” Mr, Cheney 
told a reporter, “because the Government is taking all the 
rubber we used for elastic tops. If they don’t know what 
drawstring-top drawers are. have them ask an old aunt or 4 
grandmother. We are going back to pioneer economy (1 
everything.” 


In Chicago two comely young models posed for a news 
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RRORS that could be prevented... 
operations that could be speeded up 

. methods that could be improved... 
all of these and others accomplish the 
ends of the saboteur even if they are un- 
intentional. 

Frequently engineers and executives are 
amazed by the timesaving applications 
that can be made with modern scales. For 
modern scales are much more than better 
weighing instruments. They count small 
parts. They weigh materials and com- 


modities in motion. They read and keep 
books, making PRINTED RECORDS, 
much faster and with unfailing accuracy 
impossible for human eyes and hands. 

Use your priority to get Fairbanks 
weighing equipment that will block the 
invisible saboteur in your plant, now — 
and make money for you in years to 
come. Fairbanks scale engineers are 
ready to help you. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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VilAL HeLP 


for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


with the help of 


Certified Climate 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 





Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Air enters through 


mixing chamber 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
or piecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 





graduated 


Better Product 
from shorter, less 
expensive staple. 
And very often 
2% to 3% 
more production. 


Contificd CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 





Automatic shutters 


let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERHAPS A STOCKING FASH- 
ION MILESTONE—Gotham 
Hosiery Co. is sponsoring a new 
leg look: Opaque stockings re- 
placing sheer. Long before the 
industry felt the pinch of making 
women realize that rayon stock- 
ings must be heavier if they are 
to wear well, the American de- 
signer, Valentina, had told fash- 
ion reporters that she felt naked- 
looking legs looked wrong with 
war-time clothes, particularly 
with short evening dresses. 
Gotham's new Futuray Opaque 
stockings of 100 denier rayon 
are evidence of the furtherance 
of that vogue as shown at right. 
They come in black, navy blue, 
brown, taupe and_half-brown, 
and look like ingrain silk of the 
heavier weights thus bearing out 
the tradition of 20-year cycles 
in fashion. 








paper picture clothed not in scanties or bathing suits, but 
in long red knitted underwear. 


Army Names Synthetic Textile Experts 


The Army has appointed a committee to serve as a clear- 
ing house between the Quartermaster Corps and the syn- 
thetic fiber industry on technical matters. The committee, 
operating under the supervision of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, includes: Prof. E. R. Schwartz, M. I. T.; Lewis Hird, 
Samuel Hird & Sons; William Klopman, Burlington Mills; 
Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, A. M. Tenney Associates; Col. 
Max O. Wainer, president, the Quartermaster Board; Lt. 
William H. McLean and Richard R. Walton (Secretary of 
the Committee), both of the Research and Development 
Branch, Office of Quartermaster General. 


Yes, Music Does Increase Production 


To answer the question whether music in the factory 
influences the production rate, Prof. Harold Burris-Meyer, 
and Richmond L. Cardiwell, both of Stevens Institute ol 
Technology. invaded a number of factories and war plants 
in the East to measure the result. The data, as presented by 
Prof. Burris-Meyer before the Metropolitan Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. showed that in 
75% of the investigations production was considerably 
higher where music was used than where it was not used. 
Increases in production rates. resulting from introduction 0! 
music, ranged from 1.30 to 11.1%. 


Celanese Produces sth Denier Filament 


= 


“American chemical genius has handed another body-blov 
to a well-known Japanese citizen—Bombyx Mori (alias 
silkworm)—who has been doing business for thousands 0 
years.” 


The above words open a recent release from Celanese 
Corp. of America in which is announced development by that 
company of a synthetic textile filament so fine that wherea 
the finest silk filament weighs approximately 1 denier 11 


£ 


£ 


new filament weighs 14 of 1 denier. 
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WAR PROVES 
VERSATILITY 


OF 







LEIGHTON 
MACHINES 


\ A —_ 
ss WHY LEIGHTONS ARE VERSATILE 
In the above diagram, a segment of the famous 
MILLS equipped with Leighton outer dial is shown at the left, while 
Leighton Knitting Machines have a segment of an ordinary inner dial is shown 
at the right for comparison. Note how much 


found it possible and profitable to switch to 
. more space there is between the butts of the 


NAVY WATCH CAPS needles on the outer dial. This means it is 
possible for the cams to draw one needle at a 
NAVY TRANSFER SWEATERS time, instead of two, and so complete one 
ARMY HALF-CARDIGAN SWEATERS stitch before another one is started. The cams 
naturally have easier bevels and there is very 

ARMY AIR CORPS TRANSFER SWEATERS little strain on the yarn. 


and other Service garments Furthermore, note that as the needles pull 


away from the yarn feed, they diverge, rather 


than converge, giving the yarn more room, 


5 


rather than less room, and permitting the use 
of coarse-yarns on the same needle cut. 

nine 
Versatile machines are seldom idle. 


rweor 


69 Years’ Experience 


LEIGHTON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Est. 1873 Inc. 1894 


VERSATILITY 
KEEPS ‘EM 
RUNNING IN 
All SEASONS 
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LONG RANGE PLAN 


for Better Operation 


An AMCO SURVEY shows how to 
get more output per machine! 


Whether you are working on war orders or plan- 
ning how to meet tough post-war competition . 
an Amco Humidification Survey of your mill can 
help you do it better. 


For, correct humidity means elimination of 
static, dust and fly . reduced breakage and im- 
perfect goods... maximum production from every 
machine. And that is what you ean expect from an 


Amco installation. 


Without obligation, Ameo Engineers determine 
your humidity requirements and submit a com- 
plete report including plans for an Amco System 
that keeps humidity “on the button”. 


Get It Now! 


Even if priorities prevent immediate installa- 
tion of new equipment, let Amco Engineers make 
your survey right now. Then, you'll have a tailor- 
made plan on hand to help capture post-war busi- 
ness... plus a delivery 
preference on a modern 
Amco System! American 
Moistening Company, 
Providence, R. Ll... Atlanta 
.. Boston .. Charlotte. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
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This and That 


Aralaec, the synthetic fiber produced from casein by Ara. 
lac, Inc., is being employed in an ever-widening range of 
fabrics. Among the latest developments are a_ shaggy 
knitted coating with Aralac face and cotton back produced 
by Reliable Knitting Works. Milwaukee, Wis.; blankets 
containing 20% Aralac and 80° wool manufactured by 
American Woolen Co.; tweed coating containing 306, 
Aralac and 70° wool made by Collins & Aikman; uniform 
fabrics for women drivers employed by Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co.; and in a variety of fabrics consisting of Aralac 
and rayon staple blends being featured by one of the large 
New York dry goods stores, 

Federal Trade Commission has named American Viscose 
Corp. in a complaint charging misrepresentation and speci- 
fying alleged phases of the “Crown Tested” plan. It is 
believed that the recent revision of the plan has not been 
taken into account by FTC. However some of the allegations 
are very broad and would apply to numerous generally 
accepted merchandising plans. 

The possibility of obtaining standardization of colors 
through the use of the photoelectric spectrophotometer is 
being studied by the Materials Laboratory of the U.S. Army 
Air Forces, at Wright Field. Use of the instrument is said 
to make it possible to distinguish between 2.000.000 dif. 
ferent shades of color. 

OPA is seeking a number of fabric technicians to work 
on development of consumer fabrics. It is reported that 
OPA is willing to pay salaries of $4,600 a year for men 


| qualified for the position. 


American Viscose Corp.’s Roanoke, Va., plant last month 
observed the 25th anniversary of its getting into production. 
This was the second rayon plant to be built in this country. 
coming into operation about 6 years after the Viscose Corp.'s 
plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

New York Cotton Exchange for the first time in its 7] 
years of existence has begun hiring girl pages. 

Smithsonian Institution jn its Division of Crafts & Indus. 
tries has a new display of the manufacture of viscose. acetat 
and cuprammonium rayon, prepared by the cooperation of 
(American Viscose Corp. and American Bemberg Corp. 

Textile Fabries Association, New York. will) mark its 
30th anniversary at its annual meeting on Dec. 11. 

Botany Perennials—Pola Stout Designs has moved its 
office to 1450 Broadway. New York. where it is located on the 
I5th floor with the Women’s Wear Division of Botany 
Worsted Mills. 

Pacific Mills have unveiled an “Honor Roll Plaque” in 
its Church St., New York, office. listing the names of all o! 
those from that ofhce who have joined the armed forces. 

Goodall Co. is including in its Palm Beach lines fo 
1943 larger proportions of mohair. For example, the “Sun- 
frost” suit will contain 46° mohair and 54° rayon com: 
pared with a 14-86 blend last year. 

Labor interests in Washington are urging freer adoption 
of a wool-blending program to supply fabrics in  sufhcient 
quantities for consumer comfort and to afford job opportun! 
ties for those skilled in wool manufacture who might other- 
wise be laid off. 

Plant protection at the Ohio plants of Industrial Rayon 
Corp. in Cleveland and Painesville has been placed unde! 
supervision of the Army Air Force. Fingerprinting 0! 
employees is provided for. 

Green Mountain Textile Overseer’s Association met ct. 
17 in Hotel Berwick, Rutland, Vt. Raymond Bourey. pres 
dent. was reelected. 

Harold Tharp, director of safety for Willys-Ove: ind 
Motors, Toledo, Ohio, has designed a safety costume 10! 















This is the 
CONTINUOUS WASHER 
FOR HIGH SPEED 
RANGE OPERATION 









DELIVERY END 








FEED END 


.. » Affords Scouring 
Speeds up to 45 Yards 
per Minute on Wide 
Range of Fabrics 











Ge new Hunter Continuous Cloth Scouring Unit 
as illustrated above, differs from all other known 
continuous washers. It may be operated either as 
a continuous range or as seven individual Cloth 
Washers which may be used all at one time with 
seven or more different loads, or as few or as many 


bowls as may be required. 





For complete details covering cost and savings, 


you are cordially invited to write to 





JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 ¢ NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ie 
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CLUTSOM HIGHSPEED 
WEAVING MACHINES 


The Clutsom highspeed shuttleless loom 


CLUTSOM MACHINES INC. 


gives high production in a wide range of 


narrow textile fabrics. 


Rigid or elastic webbing, tapes, zipper 
tapes, venetian blind tapes, rug bindings, 
ribbons and hospital webs are some of the 


various items in regular production. 


Wages have risen—operators are costly 
no material should be wasted that can be 
saved. The Clutsom machine gives greatly 
increased production for the same amount 
of wages paid—cuts material waste to the 


minimum—no skilled labor required. 


\ demonstration machine can be seen at 


this address. 


It is possible at present to give limited 


delivery of machines immediately. 


205 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 
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Telephone MUrray Hill 4-2327 
FACTORY: Springdale, Connecticut 
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women in industry, who states that its use in his company’s 
essembly line has almost eliminated mishaps and_ greatly 
increased efficiency of women workers. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, Ine., will hold its | 6th 
ennual convention and merchandise exposition on Jan. 20 
and 21, 1943. at Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Yonkers Association of Knit Glove Manufacturers |); 
been incorporated. Sheldon L. Pollock, Yonkers, N. Y.. is 
attorney for the organization. 


Textiles Moderately Active 


Cotton goods were moderately active in October. Sheet- 
ings. chiefly in bag trade constructions, were sold for as 
far forward as June, 1943. Print cloths and coarse yarn 
goods were slow. and fine goods generally quiet. Scattered 
activity on priorities was current in various gray goods, 
Raw cotton continues with minor fluctuations. Ginnings to 
Oct. 1 were 5.009.000 bales and the crop estimate at that 
time was for 13.818.000 bales. which is one to three million 
bales larger than any crop of the last three years. 

Wool goods have met fair demand, but only a limited 
business is being done because of scarcities and limitations, 
There is some investment buying of men’s wear worsteds as 
they are considered likely to be the first item of real scarcity 
at retail. Supplies in hands of consumers and retailers are 
such that no pinch is likely before next fall. When volume 
buying by the Government appears again it is thought likely 
that a shift will be made to 50° domestic and 50% foreign 
after the recent confinement of interest to 100° domestic. 

Rayon users now have specific figures on the poundage 
of high tenacity viscose rayon the leading firms are being 
converted to supply to the Government next vear. It will 
displace a somewhat less poundage of regular rayon from 
the civilian trade and is bound to result in further scarcities. 
Cutters and retailers have scant stocks of rayon fabrics. and, 
as scarcities develop. they will be rather quickly reflected in 
the experience of the consumer. 

Hosiery industry was startled by OPA’s action in setting 
maximum prices on Nylon hosiery on basis of $1.65 retail 
price for the Nylon-leg stocking of 48 gauge or lower. 
The retail figures are sharp cuts from what has lately been 
charged. as the grade mentioned above has been bringing 
$2.50 in some quarters. It is generally supposed that. sec- 
ondary distributors have been holding large supplies of 
Nylons. and that this action will result’ in) considerable 
unloading. The holiday trade will not give them expected 
margins. Mills are believed to be pretty well sold out ot 
Nvlons. NAHM places mill stocks at end of October at 
162.000 doz. prs.. against monthly shipments of such hosiery 
in 1941 which averaged 704.000 doz. prs. The market expects 
that a dollars-and-cents list, similar to the Nylon maxima, 
will soon be issued on rayon hosiery: Already buyers ar 
offering premiums for delivery of the fine deniers. 

Underwear mills are continuing high pressure operations 
on military goods. and production available for civilian ust 
is readily disposed of when offered. Buyers have shown 
interest in 1943 deliveries as far as mills want to sell. In 
womens underwear there is a trend toward staples in con- 
structions and toward limited color assortments. 

Outerwear manufacturers are planning a promotion cam- 
paign in connection with next spring’s National Swim-tor- 
Health Week. Knitters recognize the difficulty of guarantee: 
ing colors because of introduction of different dyestuffs and 
different materials. and they are adding to the bathing sult 
“no-return” tag no guarantee of color fastness. In sweate! 
lines staples hold strongest. There has been a special wool 
allocation by WPB of 6.000.000 Ib. to knitters in view ot the 
expected civilian need for sweaters to keep them warm 
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| happened in an airplane factory. 


When brought together on the assem- 
v line, some close-tolerance motor parts 


d not fit. Yet each part had been made 


rrectly. 

One part had been made on Tuesday 
accurately. The other part had been 
ide on Thursday —also accurately. 
But Thursday was a warmer day than 
iesday. Uncontrolled expansion, due 
the difference in temperature, upset 
e microscopically close tolerances of 
e two parts thus preventing an 
curate fit. 


To eliminate the resulting waste and 
lay ... air conditioning was installed 
' keep temperatures under control. It 
d to be extremely efficient air condi- 
ming—with more exact temperature 
d humidity. Precision air conditioning 
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why TUESDAY couldn’t marry THURSDAY 


—the kind General Electric is installing 
in many war production plants. 


Today, air conditioning is making 
enormous, revolutionary advances in 
meeting stringent wartime requirements. 
After the war, the lessons learned in 
making fighting equipment will be ap 
plied to bring many new and interesting 
benefits to the general public. 

More people will enjoy air condition- 
ing...in homes... in cars... and in 
ever-increasing numbers of stores, offices 
and factories. It will be vastly improved 





air conditioning ... in many ways. Tem- 

perature and humidity will be main- 

tained more exactly than ever before. 

Equipment will be compact . . . flexible 
. economical, 


Today, hundreds of wartime industrial 
users are turning to General Electric for 
reliable equipment. In the future, G-F 
air conditioning will fill the needs of all 
kinds of users. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 4.23, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N..J. 


tin CZ. / 7s ° ° by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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TEXTILE 
STARCHES 


WARP SIZING: 


NALEX~—for fine cotton yarns 
LANAMYL—for worsted yarns 
FIBERJEL “V”—for filament viscose yarns 
FIBERJEL “SR”—-for spun rayon yarns 


FINISHING: 
FIBERTEX—for sheer, crisp finishes 
NAPO GUM-—for full, weighty finishes 


SPUNJEL—for spun rayon finishes 


PRINTING: 


AMYLO-~—for cotton printing (replaces Natural 
Gums ) 
VAT GUM #11-~-for rayon and cotton printing 


AMBER GUM ( prepared) for rayons and cottons 


y) c . . 
All made from domestic raw materials. 


and available in large quantities. 


ATIONAL STARCH 
PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Cotton Slasher Blanket 


Four southern cotton mills experiment 
with newly developed fabric 


DEVELOPMENT OF A COTTON SLASHER BLANKET as tlie 
result of several months experimentation in which four 
southern cotton mills cooperated with the Southern Textile 
Association, the Arkwrights, and the Textile Founda- 
tion, is announced by Prof. G. H. Dunlap. The fabric is 
a 60-in., 72 x 19, 0.61 yd. per lb. material made with 30s 
warp and 1.5s filling (produced on a speeder). Low initial 
cost and long life are the main advantages cited for the 
cotton blanket. 

It is recognized that the cotton blanket may not be suit- 
able for slashing all types of yarns, but on certain construc- 
tions which have been tested has proved successful. The types 
and counts of yarn slashed in the tests were 36/2 for Army 
twills and Army poplin, 29.65s for shade cloth, and 30s 
for gauze. 

The chief objections to the use of a blanket made from 
cotton have been its lack of resilience and the hardening of 
the cotton blanket on the rolls. This hardening of the cotton 
blanket has a tendency to flatten the yarn, and does not 
allow the proper penetration of the size solution into the 
yarn during slashing. 

The principal reasons given for slashing cotton warp 
yarns are: (1) to improve the weaving qualities of the yarn, 
(2) to give added weight to the finished fabric, and (3) to 
impart a given finish to the woven cloth. The squeeze rolls 
on a slasher, weighing several hundred pounds, have to be 
wrapped with a fabric that possesses a cushion; and wool, 
because of its resiliency, has served the purpose for many 
years, despite the many attempts to substitute other fiberous 
materials. 

In developing the cotton blanket material used in these 
tests, consideration was given to past criticism of the cotton 
materials. 

It is not asserted by any of the cooperating mills that the 
cotton slasher blanket possesses the cushioning properties 
of wool, It is admitted that the cotton blanket will harden 
on the squeeze rolls with use. However, this condition can 
be easily remedied by frequent washings of the blankets in 
water. The cooperating mills state also that the blankets 
should be removed from the rolls and left in water when 
the practice of stopping the slasher over the week-end is 
followed. 

In only one of the four cooperating mills has the life of 
the cotton blanket been determined. Test data for this mill 
show that the cotton blanket ran for a period of 1608 hr. 
The other mills are still running the test and as yet have 
encountered no difficulty. The cost of the cotton material is 
estimated to be about one-fifth the initial cost of wool. 

Attention is called to the fact that in ‘each of the coop- 
erating mills where the yarns were slashed with the squeeze 
rolls covered with the wool, and with the cotton blankets. 
samples of the sized and unsized yarns collected for test 
purposes were taken from the same set of warper beams. 
In each mill the same slasher was employed for testing both 
the cotton and wool squeeze roll coverings. 

All physical testing was done by Professor Dunlap in the 
laboratories of the Cotton Branch of the Agricultural Mat 
keting Administration, U. S. Department of Agricultur: 
located at Clemson (S.C.) Textile School. 

The cotton slasher blanket was developed and manu 
factured by the Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, S. ‘ 
This cotton manufacturer cooperated in the test by supply 
ing a sufficient quantity of the material for testing purpose- 
in all the mills which carried out the experiments. 
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VERY wheel and shaft has a vital 

and unending responsibility — 
put all your power in the job turn- 
ing them for Victory. 


Dodge V-belt drives are delivering 
ull power to millions of wheels and 
shafts, turning on round-the-clock 
schedules in the Victory production 
drive. More horsepower becomes 
battle power with Dodge efficiency 
and ruggedness providing safe, con- 
inuous passage for power. 


Dodge V-belt drives are complete, 
modern power transmitting units. 
Sheaves and V-belts are of matched 
quality, assuring proper belt seat- 
ing, saving wear and power — ex- 
tending the life of drives and hard 







pressed motors. Sheaves are care- 
fully machined—groove dimensions 
are uniform, each matching V-belt 
carries its share of the load. They 
maintain constant speed ratios at all 
speeds. No lubrication is required, 
eliminating any danger of oil dam- 
age to products. 


Put al] your power in the job with 
Dodge V-belt drives on modern group 
drives and individual machines. 


Dodge Distributors specializing in 
“The Right Drive for Every Job"’ provide 
industry with a source of supply from 
local stocks, including alternate selections. 
They offer their services in checking 
performance — assisting in moderniza- 
tion and extending equipment life. You 
can depend on them for valuable assist- 
ance in putting all your power in the job. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 


DV Belt on straight 
run shows concave 
side walls, Latex im- 
Pregnation insures 
‘gainst cord separation. 


D-V Belt around sheave 
shows how concave 
side walls expand on 
flexing over sheave. 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


Accurately machined 
sheave grooves, match 
V-Belts dimension — 
give even pull on all 


When sheave grooves 
are not uniform, pow- 
er loss and excessive 
wear results. 


| 





FEATURES OF DODGE V-BELT DRIVES 

1. Matched quality sheaves and V-belts give 
team performance. 

2. Sheaves made of close grained iron insure 
smooth grooves. 

3. Accurately machined grooves provide proper 
belt seating. 

4. “‘D-V"’ Belts have concave side walls which 
prevent bulging over sheaves. 

S. D-V belts are cured under tensions require 
no adjustment. 


How to Make V-Belts Last Longer 


Driving sheave and driven sheave should be in exact align- 
ment. This saves wear — proverts power waste .. . Slack 
offi tension when mounting belts on sheave. Don’t force them 
. .. It is wasteful to put new belts on excessively worn 
sheaves. Roughness shortens life of belts ... If it is nec- 
essary to replace one or more belts on a drive, replace them 
all . . . Mount belts evenly so that belt tension is uniform 
. . . Don’t overload — Dodge engineering and Dodge equip- 
ment assures ‘‘The Right Drive for Every Job.” 


A 300 HP. Dodge “D-V” Drive on Tube Mill 
Drive in Cement Mill. Important advantages are 
high ratio speed reduction — ability to absorb 
shock — substantial power savings. 


tne j 
\ @Omrtent oatee | 


e seeesves This 200 HP. Dodge “D-V” Drive has been in 


THROW ALL 
YOUR SCRAP 
INTO THE 
SCRAP 


ay 


- operation for several years on a twenty-four 
hour a day schedule in a smelter. Dodge-Timken 
Type “C” Pillow Blocks, with triple steel seals, 
keep out dirt and retain lubricant. This pre- 
vents oil damage to belts. 





PUT ALL YOUR POWER IN THE JOB 
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DRY CANS AND DYE MACHINE 


@ In this installation a 
No. 3-D REEVES Trans- 
mission, with hydraulic 
automatic control, drives 
a battery of Morrison Dry 
Cans and automatically 
synchronizes them with a 
dye machine. Hydraulically con- 
trolled REEVES Transmissions 
are also used to synchronize the 
operations of other textile ma- 
chines—or separate sections of a 
single machine—for straight line 
production. They help maintain 
constant tension, uniform periph- 
eral winding speeds, uniform 
pressure, weight, liquid level, 
temperature, and other variable 
elements. . . . REEVES Variable 
Speed Drives are the textile in- 
dustry’s approved method for 
securing infinite, variable speed 
regulation. Standard equipment 
on most leading makes of ma- 
chines—easily applied to ma- 
chines in service. Catalog-Man- 
ual WG-419, sent on request. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS e INDIANA 





VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION for infinite speed 
control over wide range—2:1 
through 16:1. Fractional to 


LEY for application to shaft 
extension of any standard con- 
stant speed motor; 3:1 range. 
To 15 h.p. 


MOTODRIVE—combines 
motor, variable speed drive 
and gear reducer (if needed). 
Speed range 2:1 through 6:1, 
to 10 h.p. 


REEVES Speed Control 








| A NEW, HIGHLY ELASTIC synthetic yarn. possessing many « 





Elastic Synthetic Yarn 


American Viscose develops new product 
with many characteristics of rubber 


f 
the characteristics of rubber, has been developed by Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. In fact, the new yarn, which is derived 
from vinylite resin, is said to be superior to rubber for some 
applications. At present the entire output is required for use 


| in textiles for military purposes. The yarn is now being pro- 


500 and 1,000 den., with 120 to 480 fila- 
ments. Like rubber thread, it can be covered with cotton, 
rayon, or other yarns; but for many applications it can be 


duced in two sizes 


| used without covering. It can be woven, knitted, or braided 
| on conventional types of textile machinery. As yet, no name 





has been selected for this yarn. 

Elongation at break ranges from 150 to 400%, depending 
on the method of manufacture. Likewise, the true elasticity 
can be varied by changes in the manufacturing process. The 
yarn has excellent resistance to sunlight, humidity, and per- 
spiration. 

Treatment in boiling water does not have a deleteri- 
ous effect on the elongation or elasticity. At low temperatures, 
however, these properties are impaired. The yarn is dissolved 
by certain solvents which do not have a solvent action on 


| rubber, and hence should not be exposed to those solvents. In 


wtth REEVES Hydraulic 
Automatic Speed Control 


g) 


color, the new product is grayish-white; as yet no attempts 
have been made to dye it or to produce spun-dyed yarn. 

The resins employed are of the vinylite type produced by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. However, the new elastic 
yarn itself is a development of American Viscose Corp. A 
variation of the product can be employed in the manufacture 
of various articles now made of sponge rubber. In its present 
stage of development, it does not appear to be a substitute 
for rubber in automobile tires. 

In addition to its use in a number of textiles for strictly 
military purposes, the new yarn is being experimented with 
for numerous items of clothing for the WAAC. It is believed 
that some of the yarn may be released for manufacture of 
certain articles for surgical applications. 

Numerous types of elastic textiles have been made experi- 
mentally from the new yarn. These include webbing, tapes, 


| cords, surgical stockings, corset and brassiere cloth, etc. It 


is expected that eventually the new yarn will be employed 
commercially for producing these and other elastic textiles 


| for civilian purposes, although at present the vinyl resin from 


|} complete bathroom ensembles. 


which it is derived is under allocation. 


* * * 


New Callaway Ad Mat and Copy Book 


Callaway Mills have published their new annual “Adver- 
tising Layout, Mat and Copy Book.” Only a limited edition 
has been run, and its distribution will be confined to retail 
stores carrying Callaway towels, rugs and ensembles. 

Functional in character, the book has been designed to 
simplify and speed up the work of retail layout artists and 
copywriters. It contains 31 sheets with red-white-and-blue 
covers. 
back enables the user to find 
in a few seconds the illustrations and copy of any style 
name or number. 


A cross index in the 
Numerous practical layouts and copy are 
built around bathroom interiors displaying the Callaway 
There is wide selection of 
cuts for use in selling matched towel sets, beach towels, 
tufted and chenille rugs, mats and lid covers. 
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“for accomplishing more than seemed 


reasonable or possible a year ago” 


HE Army-Navy Award for “high achieve- 
ment in the production of war materiel” has 
been won by the “men and women of the 
Cramerton plant.” In his letter of citation, Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, goes on to 
say: — “Your patriotism, as shown by your remark- 
able production record, is helping our country along 


the road to victory.” 


The story behind the winning of the coveted “E” 
dates back to 1930, when Cramerton assisted the 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia in the de- 
velopment of the present Army Khaki, the official 


CRAMERTON 





- “— . 





cotton uniform cloth. The first government order 
for this fabric was placed with Cramerton Mills. 
Ever since, Cramerton Army Cloth has been reg- 
ularly furnished to the U. S. Army. Now Navy 
and Marine Corps officers wear it as well. This is 
by no means the only military fabric made by 
Cramerton, but its production has been a major 


objective for 12 years. 


The management congratulates the people of Cramer- 
ton, whose efforts and skill have earned this high 
award, and pledges the continued concentration of 


the entire personnel on the task that lies ahead. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Selling Agents: Galey & Lord, 57 Worth Street, New York City 
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@ Atlas-Ometers 
are the original, 
accelerated test- 
ing machines 
which must be 
used to comply 
with many 
Federal Specifi- 
cations. 




















LAUNDER-OMETER 
—for accelerated washing tests 














Fit Standard laboratory washing ma- 
ay chines of the A.A.T.C.C.—measures 
— resistance to washing action, 

shrinking, staining, color fastness 
to soaps and solvents. All factors, includ- 
ing washing action, carefully controlled— 
can be reproduced exactly at any time. 


FADE-OMETER 
—for accelerated fading tests 


Rotates specimens around the Atlas En- 

closed Violet Carbon Arc, the closest ap- 
- proach to natural sunlight. Temperature 
~ automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER 
—for accelerated weathering tests 
Duplicates effect of actual exposure— 
months of sun, rain, heat, and cold con- 
densed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


‘ 371 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 


VIP AS a1 } eerearernee 


FADE-OMETER @ LAUNDER-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 





























compact system for increasing the ethciency and 


lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


m Lerrell Machine CO., fn 


CHARLOTTE, i 


ie 
THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 
The improved TYPE K_ stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
& 




















Rush 8S. Dickson, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been elected 
president of American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. 
C. He succeeds C. E. Hutchin- 
son, Sr., who died recently. Mr. 
Dickson is head of the R. S. 
Dickson Investment Co., which 
recently acquired control of the 
company. The Dickson firm 
has other textile 
throughout the South. 


Revell McCallum has been 
elected president of the Prop- 
per-McCallum Hosiery = Co., 
Northampton, Mass., succeed- 
ing his father the late George 
B. McCallum. The younger 
McCallum was formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


interests 


and in this post 
he has been succeeded — by 


Philip J. Farley. 


George Leckie has been 
elected treasurer and = general 
manager of the Brunswick 
Worsted Mills. Moosup, Conn. 
He will serve on a board con 
sisting also of William 
Mudge, plant manager and 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, and E. Jj. Seaton. 
assistant treasurer and_— ac- 
counting officer, to guide the 
operation of the business dur- 
ing the absence of Henry C. 
Haskell, president of the firm 


RALPH L. CHISHOLM, who for 
the last 13 years has been in 
charge of research, develop- 
ment, sales promotion, and ad- 
vertising for the Universal 
Winding Co., Providence, R. I., 
has accepted the position of 
New England district manager 
for TEXTILE WORLD, with 
headquarters at 1427 Statler 
Building, Boston. He succeeds 
EDWIN D. FOWLE, who has 
been promoted to the office of 
publisher of TEXTILE 
WORLD, in the place of M. A. 
Williamson, who will devote 
all his time to two other 
McGraw-Hill papers of which 
he is publisher. Mr. Fowle. 
prior to taking the New Eng- 
land territory for TEXTILE 
WORLD in 1937, was for many 
years associate editor of this 
publication. Prior to Mr. Chis- 
holm’s association with the 
Universal Winding Co., he was 
for 10 years connected with 
Lockwood Greene & Co. in var- 
ious capacities, ranging from 
apprentice, through treasurer's 
assistant, to agent, Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills. 








R. S$. DICKSON 


who is now a_ lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy. 


Nathaniel T. Stevens, 
president of M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Co., appeared as usual at 
his desk in the company’s of- 
fees, North Andover, Mass., 
one day 


reached his 85th birthday. 


Auguste Richard has re- 
signed as vice-president and 
director of Pacific Mills, New 
York, to accept the chairman. 
ship of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. Mr. Rich- 
ard’s headquarters will be in 
Washington, D.C. J. E. Brad- 
ley, merchandise manager of 
the Cotton and Rayon Division, 
has been appointed 
manager to succeed Mr. Rich- 
ard, as head of Pacifie’s Cotton 
and Rayon’ Division. Mr. 
Bradley's headquarters wil! be 
at 214 Church Street, New 
York. He was a guest of hono1 
at a luncheon on Nov. 10 tend- 
ered by the dry goods trade. 


William H. Marland. 
president of Sanford (Me.) 
Mills, has been elected presi- 
dent of Goodall Worsted Co.. 
also of Sanford, succeeding 
Col. Wm. N. Campbell whio 
has been made a director. Mr. 
Marland continues as Goodal!’s 
chairman of the board. 


general 


Walter S. Montgomery. 
president of Spartan Mills and 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been selected 
as one of a group of 100 har 
picked business executives W 
will attend a 30-day orientation 
course at the Army General 
Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Mr. Montgomery, 
widely known in southern mill 
circles, will represent the cot- 
industry at tie 
special school. 


ton goods 


Thomas Dowd, vice-pr 
dent, has been elected presi- 
dent of Ming Toy Dveing ‘ 
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| | For Shirts or 'Chutes—ROBBINS MAPLE 
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“No Possible Chance of Splintering,.” says Piedmont Shirt Co., maker of WINGS Shirts. 


Floors that Lay Faster, Wear and Look Better, 
- | are Easier to Maintain—in War, as in Peace... 


\- ROBBINS SPECIAL FEATURES: The same outstanding advantages—long wear, low mainte- 
n nance, handsome appearance—that have made Robbins Map! 


Robbins Nail Grooves—no need to. set . . : . Us P 4 F oie ills 
nails—floor lays faster. Flooring the peacetime choice of scores of textile mills. now 





; Robbins Beveled Bottom Edges — protect make them a wartime necessity in war production § plants 
s layer’s hands, speed up laying. Won't hr | { eS ' ' 
| scuff building paper. throughout merica. 

Robbins Narrow Channel Back—3_ bear- 7 ; 7 : a : ¥ : 

ing points with sub-floor or sleepers. Robbins is delivering — and delivering on time —— Northern 


Hard Maple flooring for textile, aircraft, ordnance and other 
ROBBINS SPECIAL FLOORINGS: plants, directly or indirectly, in war production. New jobs 


, running up to 2,000,000 feet; re-flooring jobs requiring 100,000 


lronbound Continuous Strip Maple, laid . : ° : : : 

aie ce aaa cat—maee wk feet; jobs of every size, in plants of every kind, wherever floor- 
tary, wears longer, moves traffic faster. performance means most 

Edge Grain or Flat Grain. , F 

lronbound Unit Blocks — Maple, Beech, : . . : T ° 

Bists aad thek. , Robbins Flooring is Northern Hard Maple at its toughest 
Robbins Jointed (Square Edge) Flooring best—slow-growth northern Michigan and Wisconsin maple: 
—for easy, quick replacement in heavy- : : ¢ : J : : 

duty esnes. accurately milled, scientifically seasoned, backed by 60 years 
Robbins Treated Hard Maple Flooring— of flooring manufacturing experience. 

protected from termites and moisture. 

Special thicknesses, widths, special match- . : , . . . 
inet ced pamenne. » Consider carefully the special features and special floorings 
For remarkably low maintenance cost, the listed at left. Get Robbins suggestions before you build. or 
Tennant System (G. H. Tennant Company, a lel E 

Minneapolis, Minn.) is recommended. remodel, 


* Southeast Representatives: Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia: Geo. Lippincott, 1512 Walnut St. New York and New England: 
T. M. Ralston, 5634 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
General Offices: Rhinelander, Wis. — Mills: Rhinelander, Wis., Newberry, Mich. 
43 Member of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
/ ms *Write them ... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 


i 
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IT'S STILL A different 
UNIT HEATE 


wow * 





High test 
cast iron 
takes the 
place of 
aluminum 
for the 
heating sec- 
tions, toco- 
operate 
with the 
war effort 
in using 








made with | 


CAST IRON: 








substitute 
materials— 
but it’s still 
the ulti- 
mate in 
unit heater 
quality. 
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Heating 
Sections 








b Iain new Grid is engineered along the same lines as 
the Grid Unit which had aluminum heating sections 
—dependable, long life unit. A special design for 
performance. Patent applied for. No corrosion—no 
leaks or breakdowns ... In this new Grid Unit there is 
only one type metal in contact with steam or hot water. 
There is nothing to cause electrolysis that produces cor- 
rosion. Engineered and constructed to withstand up to 
250 Ib. steam pressure. Ask for new catalog, engineering 
data and capacity tables. 


D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO., Wausau, Wis. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


GRiIDunNIT HEATER 


A SAVING 
AT EVERY 




















































CASTERS & E-Z ROLL WHEELS 
... meeting today’s 


strictest demands! 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Haledon, N. J., succeeding the 
late Charles Singer. 

Josef Pollack, of Max Pol- 
lack & Co., New York, chair- 
man of the board of directors 
of Cotton Thread Institute, 
Inc., was guest of honor at a 
testimonial Juncheon in connec- 
tion with the annual convention 
of the organization in New York 
on Oct. 26. Over 125 representa- 
tives from leading thread pro- 
ducers and allied concerns at- 
tended to pay homage to Mr. 
Pollack for his efforts in be- 
half of the industry 
period of 20 years. E. Martin 
Philippi, 
board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Thread Co., was chairman 
of the luncheon session. 

Samuel J. Bush, credit 
manager for the last 16 years 
of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
New York and S. L. Hagan, 
general sales manager of that 
firm since 1931, have both been 
elected 
firm. 


over a 


chairman of the 


vice-presidents of the 


M. T. Drexler has acquired 
one-third interest in Decorative 
Fabrics Co., Pawtucket, R. I.. 
and been elected vice-president 
of the corporation. He has re- 
cently been New York selling 
agent for the firm. 

John K. Voehringer, Jr.. 
president of Mock-Judson-Voeh- 
ringer, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
has been elected president of 
Alabama Hosiery Mills, Deca- 
tur, Ala., succeeding L. L. 
Lively. 

Arthur B. 


than 


Otto, of Jona- 
Philadelphia, 
has been re-elected president 
of the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers Association. R. 
A. Lukens, Continental Mills, 
is first vice-president, L. S. 
Mason, S. & M. Dye Works, 
second vice-president, and John 
E. Fite, Jr., Krout & Fite Mfg. 
Co., secretary. C. Marvin Bell 
is managing director. 

Mrs. J. K. Hughes has been 
elected president of Mexia 
(Tex.) Textile Mill, succeeding 
her husband, the late J. K. 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes founded 
the business 20 years ago. 


Ring Co.. 


George Nichols, treasurer of 
Dwight Mfg. Co., of Boston, 
and Fred W. Symmes, presi- 
dent of Union-Buffalo Mills 
Co., Greenville, S. C., have 
been elected to membership in 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 

W. P. Leister, for 20 years 
superintendent of Victor-Mon- 
aghan plant of Victor Mills, 
Walhalla, S. C.. has retired 
and is succeeded by Troy H. 
Carter of Greer, S.C. 

Joseph F. Chalmers, gen- 
eral superintendent of the J. C. 
Self group of textile 
Greenwood, S. C., 
tended the re-union and wat 
conference of the North Sea 


mills at 
recently at 
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Mine Force Association, in New 
York. The members are those 
who participated in the laying, 
and later sweeping, of some 
56,000 mines in the North Sea 
during 1918 to 1919. Mr. Chal- 
mers served on the U.S.S. Quin- 
nebaug. 

A. C. Layton Newsom, of 
Lockhart International, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed 
secretary and merchandising 
director of the Durene Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 
and the offices removed from 
170 Fourth Ave. to 122 East 
12nd St. R. B. King, of the 
Hampton (0;; was elected 
president, and J. P. Holt, of 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., treasurer. 


John A. Spooner, formerly 
advertising manager of _ the 
American Viscose Corp., New 
York, has been named national 
advertising manager of the 
magazine “Mademoiselle,” pub- 
lished by Street & Smith. 

S. Marshall Beattie, for 19 
president of Piedmont 
) Mfg. Co., was honored 
on Oct. 25, when 500 residents 
of Piedmont gathered for a 
birthday party. The principal 
speaker was Dr. William P. 
Jacobs, executive secretary of 
the South Carolina Cotton Man- 
facturers’ Association. Making 
brief talks on behalf of the 
employes were George Me- 
Abee, D. M. Reeves, Henry 
Winn, E. A. Brown and Ben- 
son Davis. 


Basil Browder and Russell 
Newton have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. Mr. Browder is as- 
sistant to George S. Harris. 
president, and Mr. Newton is 
superintendent of the 


years 
ene. 


general 
mills. 
Adair Wright, New York. 
was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent of Deering Milliken & (o., 
textile selling 
headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Wright has with ‘hat 


agency ith 


been 
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Whatever contributes to the freeing of America’s railroads 
from unnecessary hauling burdens today performs noteworthy 






service. This, we are privileged to say, is one of the out- 
standing functions of COLUMBIA’S fleet of specially devel- 
oped tank cars for the transporting of Liquid Caustic Soda. 
This COLUMBIA tank car development is now saving as high 
as 40% in the number of tank cars handled by many Liquid 
Caustic Soda users. Thus, not only are COLUMBIA CHEMI- 
CALS being relied upon as essential aids in the manufacture of 












rubber, steel, munitions, chemicals, textiles, soap, paper, food, 






drugs, but in practically everything our armed forces use or 






wear. Moreover, these Columbia Chemicals 






are being shipped, as illustrated by the 






handling of Liquid Caustic Soda, in a way 









al 


that puts the least possible 
b- strain upon the nation’s cur- 
rent war-crowded facilities 


of transportation. 












ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


\ ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ SODIUM 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 





\RBONATE *¢ LIQUID CHLORINE « SILENE* 
‘ CIUM CHLORIDE ¢ SODA BRIQUETTES 
IFIED SODAS ¢ CAUSTIC ASH « PHOSFLAKEI 


CENE** «© CALCIUM HYPOCHLOR 
BLORTT! CHICAGO + BOSTON = ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK « CINCINNATI 





*P\ipitated Calcium Silicate  **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


CLEVELAND + MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
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SODIUM ACETATE 


TECHNICAL 60% AND ANHYDROUS GRADES 
ALSO SODIUM DIACETATE 


All Niacet Sodium Acetates are free-flowing 
white granules or powders of guaranteed purity 
and uniformity. 





3 Ibs. Anhydrous—5 lbs. 60% 


* 










* 7 





* * 





60% Sodium Acetate cools water on solution, 
but Anhydrous grade will raise the temperature 
as it dissolves. 


For further information write to 


NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
4705 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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SHAMROCK 


Canvas Baskets, Trucks 


Speed-up production — Keep ‘em rolling 
Ask your Jobber TODAY! MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
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company since 1926 in charge 
of the southern territory. 

Raymond L. Collett and 
Kenneth M. Lowry are now 
associated in executive capaci- 
ties with Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

A. C. Martin, formerly of 
Greenville, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to manager of Laurens 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. V. J. 
Thompson, Griffin, Ga., has 
be.n made superintendent of 
the plant. 


William H. Tedford, for- 


merly manager of the Addison 
plant of Kendall Mills, Edge- 
field, S. C., has been made 


manager of Kendall’s Thrift 
branch, Paw Creek, N. C. 
Carl Gelpke has 
Mr. Tedford as manager of the 
plant at Edgefield. 

Jim MeAden, Charlotte, 
N. C., was recently elected sec- 
retary of the Southern Textile 
succeeding Ellis 
Royal who is now a lieutenant 
in the Army. 


Ralph Bradford has 
appointed general manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, 
D. C.. according to Erie A. 
Johnston, Chamber president. 
Mr. Bradford, secretary of th 
Chamber 1939, was 
named to the newly 


succeeded 


Association, 


been 


since 
created 

board 
step in the 


office by the Chamber's 
of directors as a 
general 
Chamber’s machinery of opera- 


tion under way. 


William H. Tedford, fo: 
some time general manager of 
the Addison plant of Kendall 
Co., Edgefield, S. C.. has been 
appointed manager of — the 
Thrift plant of the Kendall Co., 
Paw Creek, N. C. He was sue- 
Enfield by Carl 
Gelpke, formerly an oversee 
at the Pelzer, S. C., 
the company. 


reorganization of the 


now 


ceeded at 
plant of 


Carman G. Blough, an au 


thority upon accounting eco- 
nomics, has appointed 
chief of the Contract 
Branch of the Procurement 


Policy Committee of WPB. 
Clifton Watson, 


of southern sales for 


been 


Rey iew 


manage! 
Emmons 
Loon Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.., Charlotte, N. C.. 
who in recent months had been 
serving with WPB, has been 
appointed chief of the Textile 
Accessories Division ot the 
Textile Machinery Branch. 


and 


George E. Westberg, who 
joined the Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Goods Branch of 
WPB Frank L. Walton 
on Jan. 4, has returned to his 
post as 


under 
forme! vice-president 
Berkshire Fine 


A ccsociates New \ ork 


in charge of 
Spinning 


ofhce. For the last four months 
Mr. Westberg has been chair- 
an of th Textile Joint Pro- 


TEXTI 








W. L. BALTHIS, Gastonia, N. C., 
who is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association. He 
is president and treasurer of 
Peerless Spinning Corp., Lowell, 
N. C., and Balston Yarn Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C., and president 
of Insulating Yarns, Inc., Lowell, 
N. C. Mr. Balthis served with 
distinction as captain in the 
Army during the first World 
War. Cited for outstanding work 
in the Chateau Thierry and Sois- 
sons battles, he received the 
Inter-Allied Victory Medal and 
French Grande Guerre Medaille. 


curement Committee in the Di 
Policy. 


remain on eall by 


vision of Procurement 
Fe will 


WPB and 


ads a 


other war agencies 


consultant, 


Delmar F. Reynolds has 


joined Riverside & Dan Rivet 
Cotton Mills, Now York, in a 
sales capacity. He has had a 
broad textile experience and 


for the last two years has been 
selling for W. E. MeKay Co. 
West. 

Robert I. Gordon, of James 
H. Dunham & Co., New York. 
is now president of the Cotton 


Piece Asso 


in the 


Goods Salesmen’s 


Ne W \ or c 
Waldemar’ R. 


acting 


lation of 
Kuenzel. 
manager for the 

vear of the Fabric Development 
Department of the Rayon D 


vision of E. [. duo Pont ce 
Nemours & Co., Wilmingt 
Del., has been made manage! 


of fabric: development. 

H. Deane 
Man hester, 
third term as president of th 


Morrison, 
was el-cted for a 


New Hampshire  Manula 
turers’ Association at the % 
nual meeting in’ Manchest 


last month. Also el. cted we 
Charles E. Greenman, 
Hampton, vice-president; Mal- 
colm C. MacKenzie, of Dei 
treasurer: John J. Cummin¢s 
of Manchester, trafhe 
and executive secretary; eX«' 
tive committee, A. F. Bell. 
Bennington; W. W. Edwards, 
of Franklin, Maj. A, E. Goy- 
ette, of Peterborough; J. RB. 
Jackman, of Concord, 
S. R. Goldman, of Millor 


counst 
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Perfect Zeolite Regeneration 


Plus 10% to 20% DLR ELL 


—Yours with Lixate Brine! 


You can say goodbye to your Zeolite Water Softener 
regeneration troubles the day you install a Lixator 
...it eliminates the problems and guesswork in- 
volved in preparing brine! Lixate Brine is auto- 


matically produced... 
fully saturated. 


always crystal-clear and 





inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt; requires less salt; 
cuts labor cost for mixing and handling the brine! 
Not only does the Lixate Process prove a self- 
liquidating investment for Zeolite regeneration ... 


it will step up the efficiency of your dyeing—do a 


better job wherever you use salt in your mill! 


A Lixator saves you real money, too... utilizes 


IMPROVED ZEOLITE REGENERATION... Lixate Brine is ideal because it 


is crystal-clear, fully saturated and free from insolubles. Produced automati- 


cally, it is always the proper strength, above minimum of 23° Baume, as ree- 


ommended by Zeolite Water Softener manufacturers. In action, the Lixate Brine 


restores the original efficiency 


of the Zeolite by removing and carrying away 


the calcium and magnesium. The process is automatic, needs so little time, it 


will not interfere with your production schedule. 


LEVEL DYEING WITH LIXATE BRINE... In contrast to “dry” salt processes 


which often produce imperfectly dyed cloth... Lixate Brine is always fully 


saturated and of controlled density. It immediately disperses evenly throuchout 
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the vat...eliminating spotting, streaking and 


white edges in the dyeing. 


HOW THE LIXATE PROCESS WORKS... In- 
ternational’s inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt 
flows by gravity from the hopper into the Lix- 
ator. Water enters through the nozzle at top, dis- 
solves the salt without agitation, becomes fully- 
satured brine. This brine is self-filtered and then 
rises crystal-clear in collecting chamber to dis- 
charge pipe. Repeated tests have shown that 
Lixate Brine is as chemically pure as brine made 


by mixing water with salt that is 99.63% pure! 


4-WAY PRODUCTION 
SAVINGS! 


1. No labor cost for mixing brine. 
2. Users report 10% to 20% sav- 
ings in amount of salt required. 
3. Lower cost for handling salt. 
4. Lower cost for distributing brine 


instead of dry salt throughout 
plant. 





A typical Lixator installation for 
Textile and Dyeing Plants 


FREE CONSULTATION! IF ould you like the complete details—facts and figures—on what a properly installed 


ixator can do for your mill? An International Field Engineer will be glad to call at your convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 


A 
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TELIXATE Aces 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


for making brine 


COMPANY, INC., DEPT. T-1I1, 


SCRANTON, 





PENNSYLVANIA 









for use on 


FOLDING 
MACHINES 


WITH WOMEN 
creasingly replacing men 
as folding machine oper- 
ators, textile mills and 
finishing plants are faced 
with the problem of 
making their mechanical 
equipment easier to op- 
erate, as well as keep- 
ing it at top-notch 
efficiency to meet the present challenge of production. 


in- 















































The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conventional foot 
treadle and the heavy work of raising the folding machine table 
by foot. This is especially hard on folders of larger than 4 or 
5 inch capacity. 

This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available in mills 
and finishing plants—where not available a compressor can be 
supplied. 


Ask Us More About It! 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 





with textile 
‘know their soaps’ ....A 


Drummond has first call 
finishers who ' 
high-body product of low alkali content 


. « No filler of any kind .... A high bind- 

ing quality that results in minimum flocking. 

Saves on steam and water because it rinses 

easily and completely ... . Better fulling and scouring 
. Leaves fabrics perfectly clean with softest feel, 
better hand, brighter colors and whiter whites... . 
Want to try it? Just write us today for a free working 
sample and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


LIBERTY—PEACE—SECURITY 
THEY'RE WORTH EVERY BOND YOUR MONEY CAN BUY. 





































































































Charlotte, WC 
CATO M. LITTLETON 
426 PARK TERRACE 





205 South 2nd. St. « ceeter aly 
Camden, N. J. 281 HARRIS AVE. 













LEWIS AIR LIFT 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Harry Purvis, superinten- 
dent of Chicopee Mfg. Co. of 
Georgia, Gainesville, Ga., has 
gone to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
where Johnson & Johnson, 
owners of the Chicopee mills, 
have a textile plant, of which 
Charles A. Rudolph, _for- 
merly of Gainesville, is now 
manager. Mr. Purvis will spend 


two months at the Brazil mill. 

Jim MecAden, of Charlotte, 
N. C., is the 
the Southern 
tion. 


A. C. 


new secretary ol 


Textile Associa- 
Martin, Jr., assistant 
Laurens (S.C.) 
Cotton Mill, has been promoted 
to manager. 

C. F. Chapman, western 
Larkwood 

Co. for a number of 
has been appointed to 
succeed Jere Lumbert as the 
New York sales manager. 


Hosiery 


Raphael Sampedro, fo: 
14 years with E. Sutro & Son. 
York, Pa., who for the last 
three years was assistant man- 
ager at Red House Mfg. Co., 
Eleanor, West Va., has been 
promoted to manager succeed- 


ing Robert Blair MeArthur. 


who has entered the USS. 
Army. 
H. C. MeKenna, superin- 


assistant 
New Braun- 
fels (Texas) Textile Mills, has 
heen elected president of the 
New Braunfels 
Commerce. 
William J. Bieberle 
been — transferred 
Philadelphia, Pa., sales 
Viscose 


Sales 


tendent and secre- 


Chamber of 


has 
the 


ollice 


from 


of American 
the Viscose Division of 
the company s New York office. 
He will 
with the hosiery 


Middle West. 


Edmund J. Dupre, lately 
with (R. I.) Finishing 
Co., has been appointed an in- 
structor in the chemistry, 

finishing department 
New Bedford ( Mass.) 


School, 


( rp. to 


contacts 
the 


continue his 


trade in 


Pontiac 


dve- 
ing and 
of the 

Textile 


Moe 
Empire 
ishing 
his 
manager, 

M. D. 
signed as 
urer of 
Group, an 
the 
of Textiles, 


Aronsohn has rejoined 
Piece Dyeing & Fin- 
Co., Paterson, N. J.. in 


former capacity as sales 


Harrington has re- 
secretary and 
the Uptown 
association afhliated 
National Federation 


New York. 


Solon Schiller, for 14 years 
Bros.., New York, 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
Thomas B. Hill, sales 
the finished 
goods department. 
Harry F. Williams, 
with the South 
Unemployment 


treas 
Credit 


with 
Inc., 


with Cheney 
has joined 
to assist 


manager ol rayon 


lately 
Carolina State 
Compensation 
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CARL S. KINCAID, president of 
Magnet Mills, of Clinton, Tenn., 
who has gone to Washington to 
become chief of the hosiery unit 
of the WPB Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Branch as reported last 
month. He succeeds JAMES D. 
MAYER, who resigned to return 
to private business. 

Board, has become 
manager of Aragon-Baldwon 
Mills, Whitmire, S. C. 

Harry A. Greene, assistant 
superintendent at 
Mill, Maine, has be- 
come superintendent of Quyis- 
sett Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Ben Shaevel, purchasing 
agent and trafhc manager for 
the Malden (Mass.) Knitting 
Mills, has joined the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Knitting Fash- 
ions, Inc. in the same capacity. 

W. P. Williamson of Gun- 
tersville, Ala., plant of the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, 
been transferred to the Alberts- 
ville, Ala., plant of the 
company and_ promoted to 
weaving. 


personnel 


Continental 
Lewiston, 


has 
salnit 


overseer of 


A. A. Parks, formerly assis- 
tant to the overseer of weaving 
at No. | plant of Springs Cot- 


ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., has 
been transferred to No, 2 plant 
of the same company and pro- 


moted to overseer of weaving. 

J. B. Powell, formerly over- 
seer of the cloth room of Dray- 
ton (S.C.) Mills, has become 
night superintendent of Er- 
langer Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
N.C. 

Carl Richardson is now 
superintendent of Rushton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, having 
been promoted to this position. 

H. Cleon Estes has been 
promoted from assistant to 
superintendent of the Inman 
(S.C.) Mills. 

J. E. Holt is now over: er 
of carding at the Shelbyville 
(Tenn.) Mills, a unit of 
United States Rubber Co. 

I. W. Ledford has been 
promoted to superintendent of 
the mechanical departmen! 0! 
Phenix Mills, No. 1, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 
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Ss America is the United Nations’ production line! 


Down that production line now comes an endless number 
of materials—supplies for our Navy, our Army, our Air 


Force and our Allies. Chlorine is helping produce them! 


FLUIDS 


SN SALES WU ate veL en W/kalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company. 
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Pee frame increases rigidity. 


FIDELITY ee Ribber operates 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Teatile Men in Armed Services 


| of Brigadier 


| signed to foreign duty. 


| termaster 


erations, 


the functions 


Major General C. L. Cor- 
bin, director of the Procure- 
ment Division of the Office of 
Quartermaster General, was re- 
cently advanced from the rank 
General. He is 
69 years old and a graduate of 
West Point, class of 1905. He 
has seen considerable service 
at various points overseas, in- 
cluding a_ period in France 
during the first world war. He 
was appointed assistant quar- 
general in April, 
director of the 
of QM in 


1940, and made 
Procurement Service 
March, 1942, 


Brig.-General James L. 
Frink has been appointed 
Deputy Quartermaster General 
for Supply Planning and Op- 
and Col. Harold A. 
Barnes, Quartermaster Corps, 
has been appointed Deputy 
Quartermaster General for Ad- 
ministration and Management. 
These new offices will absorb 
formerly _ per- 
formed by the office of the 
Deputy Quartermaster General. 


Col. William R. Buckley 
has succeeded Col. Vere 
Painter as executive officer of 
the Philadelphia QM Depot, 
Col. Painter having been as- 
Colonel 
Buckley was _ officer-in-charge 
of the manufacturing division 
of the Philadelphia Depot from 
1927 to 1930. He returns to 
Philadelphia from the office of 
the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C., where for 
the last two years he has been 
officer-in-charge of the Pur- 
Branch of the Procure- 
Division. 


chase 
ment 


Col. Charles R. Baxter, 
Ordnance Department, U. S. 


Army has_ been appointed 
chief of the new Materials Re- 
distribution Branch of WPB. 


The new branch will take over 
the functions and personnel of 
the Inventory and Requisition- 
ing Branch, which has been re- 
sponsible since last December 
for the movement to war indus- 
tries of idle and excess stocks 
of strategic materials. Colonel] 
Baxter, a veteran of 30 years’ 
service in the Army, was _ re- 


called to active duty in the 
Ordnance Department _ last 
January. Following his retire- 
ment in 1937, he had joined 


the cotton mill division of the 
Kendall Co., Boston, Mass., as 
works manager in charge of 
the production of nine mills, 
and is now on military leave 


from that position. 


Bram, for- 
Inspec - 


Lt. Bernard 
merly assigned to the 
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Col. W. R. Buckley, now execu- 
tive officer at Philadelphia ©. M. 
Depot. 


Procurement Di- 
Philadelphia QM 


tion Section, 
vision of 


Depot, has been transferred to 
the Charlotte (N.C.) OM 
Depot. 


Charles A. Karagheusian, 
treasurer and director of A. & 
M. Karagheusian Co., New 
York, has been commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the Army 
and assigned to duties at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. 

Henry C. Haskell, presi- 
dent of Brunswick Worsted 
Mills, Moosup, Conn., has been 
granted a leave of absence and 
been commissioned a_lieuten- 
ant-commander in the United 
States Naval Reserves and 
signed to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C. 

B. P. Anderson, formerly 
head of the suiting department 
of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, New York, has been 
graduated from the School of 
Procurement and Warehousing 
at Camp Lee, Va., and assigned 
to Officers Candidate School. 
Trowbridge, un- 
til recently acting price-execu- 
tive of the Textile, Leather and 
Apparel Section of OPA, has 
been commissioned a major in 
the Army. 


Sherman 


Cc. R. Freeman, formerly 
sales manager in the Boston 
ofhice of Pepperell Mfg. Co.. is 
Navy lieutenant, senior 
on duty in the Pacitic. 


now a 
grade, 
Hartland Woodhouse. 0°! 
Pray & Reilly, New York, has 
commissioned a captain 
Army Air Corps. 


been 
in the 

Joseph E. Goodavage. 4° 
professor of chemistry, 
printing at Phila- 
Institute, has 

lieutenant 
Corps He 


sociate 
dyeing and 
delphia Textile 
been commissioned 


in Quartermaster 
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a sound basis for efficient 


RAYON HOSIERY 
PRODUCTION... 


The stepped-up demand for rayon hosiery is keeping 
manufacturers on the jump these days. And _ introducing 
some new processing difficulties. A current trouble-maker, 
according to reports from a number of mills, is uneven 
dyeing. 

There is little doubt that poor scouring is a major cause of 
uneven dyeing. And poor scouring can usually be traced to 
one or more of these causes: 


I]. The use of improper soaps or scouring oils. 
2. The use of too little soap. 
3. Incorrect processing. 


Reports from many important processors of rayon hosiery 
indicate that when Olate has been used for scouring, little 
or no trouble is experienced from uneven dyeing. There are 
many sound reasons why you can depend upon this pure, 
neutral, low titer soap for a top-notch scouring job. 


Olate is a uniform product — its performance is consistently 
good. Olate’s cleansing action — unlike that of many scour- 
ing oils — starts the minute its fluid solutions come in contact 
with hosiery. 


* Long on Detergency and Economy 


In the matter of detergency, Olate has a decided edge on 
many soaps and scouring oils. It dissolves rapidly, rinses 
freely and is highly resistant to oxidation, rancidity and 
odor development. Interestingly enough, you will find Olate 
less expensive than the average proprietary scouring oil. 


If uneven dyeing is a “problem child” in your plant — if 

your present scouring compound is slowing up hosiery pro- 

duction — try Olate. You'll find it a sound investment from 
the standpoint of scouring efficiency, safety, economy 
and the saleability of your product. 


Late and ethierent 


gi every le lextile Soap Usage 











BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 
... A WATER REPELLENT 
TEXTILE FINISH 


DRAX 


Johnson’s Water Repellent Textile Finish, 
Drax, is a stable, aqueous emulsion of waxes 
and noncritical aluminum salts and emulsify- 
ing agents. Its use insures high spray and hy- 
drostatic pressure tests. Drax does not change 
the color or “hand” of textiles. Nonflam- 
mable. May be used on vat or sulphur-dyed 
textiles. No objectionable odor. Acidity does 
not need regulation. Inexpensive to use. Sup- 
plied to meet Army Quartermaster Department 
specifications. 








For free test sample and full information, write 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Industrial Wax Division 


Dept. T-112 Racine, Wisconsin 


TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL, 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 


HENRY K. BARNES CO. 


— Salem, Mass. — 


Industrial Leathers 


KEEPS THE MILL 
MACHINERY MOVING 
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reported for active duty on 
Oct. 5 at the Philadelphia De- 
pot. Professor Goodavage has 
been on the staff of the textile 
school for 20 years. 

Joseph Manfred Block, 
vice-president of Southland 
Mfg. Co., Wilmington, N. C., 
has reported to Ft. Bragg. N. 
C., for duty in the Army. 


Joseph A. Porter, formerly 
assistant professor in the tex- 
tile school, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
has received a commission as 
a first lieutenant in Army Air 
Corps and is now stationed at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Charles D. Harman, 
Waynesboro, Va., associated 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., has entered the Navy 
with the commission of a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. He was 
eraduated from the Engineer- 
ing School of the University of 
Virginia. 

Louis H. Brendel, manager 
of jobber distribution of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has entered 
the Navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the newly formed 
Incentive Division. 

Robert Blair McArthur, 
formerly with Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills Lansdale, Pa., who was 
assistant manager at Cumber- 
land Mfg. Co., Crossville, Tenn., 
prior to his promotion to man- 
ager at Red House Mfg. Co., 
Eleanor, West Va., has re- 
signed in order to enter the 
armed forces of the United 
States. Raphael Sampedro, of 
York, Pa., succeeds him. 


Philip C. Gossett, assistant 
treasurer of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.. has been 
commissioned a __ lieutenant, 
junior grade, and has reported 
for duty at the U. S. Naval 
Aviation Air Station, Quonset, 


tS 


Pete Littleton, — formerly 
manager of one of the plants 
of Charles H. Bacon Co., Lou- 
don, Tenn., is now serving in 
the Army. 


Perry R. Cassidy, former 
executive assistant, Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., New York, is now 
lieutenant colonel in the Army 
Engineer Corps. He was a cap- 
tain in the Coast Artillery in 


World War I. 
W. W. Ingle, a graduate of 


the textile department of the 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C.. has resigned 
his position with the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Chemical Laboratories 
and has entered the chemical 
warfare division of the army 
and is stationed at Edgewood 


Arsenal, Md. 


John — Liljeberg, 
shipping clerk at 


former 


Milford 





(N.H.) Textile Corp., has bes 
commissioned as second lieu. 
tenant in Field Artillery after 
graduating from the Officer 
Candidate School at Fort S 
Okla. 

B. P. Anderson, former|y 
head of the suiting depart. 
ment of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
graduated from the School of 
Procurement and Warehousing 
at Camp Lee, Va., and has 
been assigned to Officers Can- 
didate School. 

William G. Luqueer, on 
leave of absence from General 
Dyestuff Corp., New York, is 
now on duty as a captain in 
the Army at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 

Raymond J. Carey, also on 
leave of absence from General 
Dyestuff Corp., New York, is 
now a first lieutenant in the 
Chemical Warfare Reserves at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Dan W. Donahue, special 
sales representative of the 
cravat department of Cheney 
Bros., New York, has resigned 
to accept a commission in the 
Army. 

Henry G. Choquet, for- 
merly with Glenshire Woolen 
Co., New York, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the 
Army and assigned to the 
Philadelphia QM Depot. 

William C. Rabenau, of 
Parker, Wilder & Co., New 
York, has been commissioned 
a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the U. S. Coast Guard. 


James C. Duff, a chemist 
of the Cumberland, Md., plant 
of Celanese Corp. of America, 
is now lieutenant in the Army 
and has reported for duty at 
Keesler Field, Miss. 

Marchant Cottingham, for 
the last few years superinten- 
dent of Inman Cotton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., is now a 
lieutenant in the Army and is 
on duty in Great Britain. 


Helen Mazurek, employed 
in the inspection department 
of Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., for last two 
years, has been accepted fot 
enlistment in the WAAC’s. 


Allen B. Brown, of Rollins 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has resigned to enter 
military service. 

Ralph Yancey who was 
office manager at Alabama Tex- 
tile Mills, Haleyville, Ala.. be 
fore entering the army has been 
advanced to first sergeant al 


Camp Hill, Ala. 


Winston Sizer, lately of the 
New York office of Lonsd 
Co., has received his commis 
sion as lieutenant, junior gree. 
in the Navy, and is stationed at 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
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EMMONS HEDDLES ARE TOUGH 
TO WEAR OUT, BUT HANDLE 
YARN SMOOTHLY 



















YOU CAN SEE THE 
EXTRA SERVICE 


An Emmons heddle frame has an 
extra number of rolled rivets that keep 
it extra-strong where extra strength is 
needed; the hand-picked, knotless lum- 
ber, with two coats of shellac; and the 
rust-proof metal that won’t catch or dis- 
color yarn. Strong construction reduces 
vibration, and there’s no buckling and 
binding at the highest speeds. 


The toughness of an Emmons heddle cuts re- 
placement costs. High tensile strength and durable 
rust-resistant coat keep it on the job longer. 


The smoothness of an Emmons heddle eye 
guards production and cloth quality. Extra polish- 
ing of streamlined surfaces prevents yarn chafing and 
warp breaks. 

To keep heddles “tough but never rough” year 
after year, Emmons’ manufacturing processes are 
carefully controlled and sample heddles are periodi- 
cally examined by a famous testing laboratory. 

Write “Emmons” in front of your next order for 
steel heddles to get the gentle strength that saves 
replacement costs and keeps yarn strong and full. 





BE CERTAIN... BUY CERTIFIED 


GIVES YARN PLENTY 


OF ELBOW ROOM 


: For fewer loom stops, rejects and sec- 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY onds, under the stress of continuous 


Lawrence, Massachusetts . . . . Charlotte, North Carolina 


operation, you want a reed providing 
free warp movement, smooth yarn pas- 
sage, without sacrificing rigidity. Em- 
mons reeds are air-spaced up to 70% if 
required. So accurate is the spacing and 
so smooth the dents, that reed marks 
are avoided, while yarn inequalities 


cause no trouble. 
(| 
N 


— 






Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. Products 
stocked in Charlotte and Lawrence. Reeds manu 
factured at both plants. Branch offices: Clifton Wat- 
son, Manager of Southern Sales, George Field, Plant 
Manager, Box 2036, Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 
3-7503) .. . Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. 
Main 2643)... Alvin Braley, Box 236, Itasca, Tex.(Tel. 
170)... W.S. Taylor, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
(Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... Albert R. Breen, 80 
ast Jackson Blvd., Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto Zander, 345 
Juan Jaures; Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, A. Polak, Caixa 
Postal 362; Chile, Valparaiso, W. L. Robinson, 


















“Inspected well before shipping’? — 
by an Emmons inspector — is what this 
seal means on every shipment to you. 





















f Be Certain... i 
< Casilla 1570; Cuba, Havana, J. M. Perez-Pena, Buy Certified 
Box 1611: Mexico, Mexico, D. F., Leo Lenk, EMMONS 
Apartado 533; Colombia, Medellin, C. E. Halaby 
& Co.. 2. O. Box 139. LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 






See latest TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
for details on all Emmons Products 
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is rationed. If you are a user of glyc- 
erin as a hygroscopic agent, you should 


try our new 


CORPOLIN 





which is almost twice as effective as 


glycerin. 


It is a heavy, colorless and 


odorless liquid, non-volatile and non- 


inflammable. 


without 


preference 


It is 


AVAILABLE 


Makes 


rating. 


gums swell, exerts smoothing effect on 


starch paste, 


prevents gelatine and 


glue from gelatinizing. 





* 





[ INDUSTRIAL PLANTS » PAPER MILLS - TEXTILE WILLS - PL 


* 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
SO Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


[_ Sveum srmszarion « Tosaceo Facromies » sMITTING MLS» Locarion srunés! 
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[_ APPRAISALS » REPORTS. WATER TREATMENT « WATER SUPPLY» SURVEYS - POWER] =e 





are serving every 





Testing Safeguards War Production 


*Scott Testers are going 100% into war production 
plants, and are helping to speed output and safeguard 
quality in vital textile products. From parachute tex- 
tiles to uniform yarns, the 57 models of Scott Testers 
need for tensile, hysteresis, burst, 


crepeage, flexing, adhesion, etc. 





HENRY L. S 
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* Registered Trademark 


COTT C0. Blackstone : 


-rovidence, R. 
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Obituary 


Paul B. Seydel, 58, partner 
ot Seydel-Woolley & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., manufacturers of 
textile chemicals, died in an 
Atlanta hospital, Oct. 20, fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Sey- 
del was born in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and after 
science degree at 


receiving a 


the Univer- 


sity of Brussels, he came to 
this country and established 
his citizenship. He was well- 
known both here and abroad 
as a chemist and manufac- 
turer. With his brother Her- 
man, he founded the Atlanta 


Compound Co., which later re- 


moved to Jersey City, N. J., 
where the style of the firm was 
changed to Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Later a branch was opened in 
Nitro, W. Va., and the firm 
the Seydel Chemical 
Co. Mr. Seydel spent some 
time at both places. In 1923 
he returned to Atlanta and with 
Vassar Woolley, Sr., organized 


became 


the partnership, Seydel-Wool- 
ley & Co. During and imme- 
diately after the first World 


War, Mr. Seydel was active in 
developing a number of chemi- 
cal 
in America. 

Jesse H. Metcalf, 81, presi- 
dent of Wanskuck Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and former United 
States Senator from Rhode 
Island, died in Providence, Oct. 
9. He was a native of Provi- 
dence, but educated in England 
to take over the responsibilities 


processes which were new 


of the wool-textile business of 
his family founded by his 
grandfather. In 1885 he_ be- 


came mill agent for the Wans- 
kuck Co., functioning in that 
capacity until 1913 when he 
became president of the com- 
pany. With his brother he or- 
ganized the selling agency of 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. in 1903 to 
take over the distribution of 
Wanskuck products. Mr. Met- 
calf was also president of the 
Manville Co. and on the board 
of directors of numerous indus- 
trial, insurance and_ welfare 
organizations. 


John H. Love, 76, long as- 


sociated with the textile in- 
dustry through the firm of 
Graupner, Love & Lamprecht, 
until his retirement in 1927, 
died in Great Neck, L. I., 
Oct. 11. Mr. Love was treas- 


surer of the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York for fourteen 


consecutive years until his 
resignation in 1933. He was 
prominently connected with 


many relief and philanthropic 


organizations. 
Pullen 


and 


Isaac Keeler, 65, 


co-founder treasurer of 


4 
~< 


— 
— 





Paul B. Seydel 


Greenville (R.I.) Finishing Co 
died last month. He was also 
a member of the old convert 
ing firm of Tilton & Keeler 
which was liquidated in 1932 
John W. Manley, 69, 
chairman of the board 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc.. 
Saylesville, R. IL. died Sept. 
27 in Providence. He had an 
experience of nearly 50 years 
in the textile industry and re 


signed as president of the 
Sayles organization in 1940. 


He was first vice-president of 
the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics. 
He started his textile career 
with the old dry goods com- 
mission firm of Joy, Langdon 
& Co., and joined the Sayles 
organization in 1906. 

John E. Bromley, Sr., 68, 
president of John Bromley & 
Sons, Philadelphia, died Oct. 
26. He entered his family’s rug 
and carpet business in 1897, 
was elected a director in 1916, 
and named president in 


1918. 


Stanley Bourne, 66, dep- 
uty chairman of Courtaulds, 
Ltd., London, England, and 
chairman of S. Bourne & Co., 
Ltd., and a director of the 
Nottingham Mfg. Co., died in 
Nottingham last month. He 
had been connected with the 
rayon industry, as well as the 
cotton industry, in England for 
many years, having been mace 
a director of Courtaulds in the 
year 1920. 

Arthur J. Bassett, 74, 4 
director and formerly presid 
of Johnson & Bassett, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., died as 4 
result of injuries when struck 
by an automobile on Oct. ° 
He was a_ concert pian 
prominently connected with | 


was 
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LUPOSEC C.U. 


aa 





FOR WATERPROOFING OF ALL MILITARY FABRICS 


I POSEC C.U. is the adaptation for 
4 military purposes of LUPOSEC, 
Jacques Wolf’s well-known one-bath 
repellent. LUPOSEC C. U. combines all 
the manifold advantages of LUPOSEC, 


and meets government specifications 











for waterproofing and mildewproof- 
ing of military fabrics. Whether your 
job is on work clothes, summer dress 
uniforms, shelter tents, or sleeping 
bags, LUPOSEC C. U. gives high-effi- 


ciency, low-cost, water-repellent fin- 


EEE ROT Te ee ee nee Sonn 


UES WOLF eco. 


"PASSAIC, NJ. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 





ish. LUPOSEC C. U. requires no special 
equipment; may be applied in either 
a continuous or a batch type ma- 
chine. 

LUPOSEC C.U. is stable and may be 
mixed with other finishing com- 
pounds such as gelatines, gums, 
starches, dextrines. It works with 
equal effectiveness on cotton, wool, 
silk, cellulose acetates, ete. 

LUPOSEC I. N. is a companion-prod- 
uct to LUPOSEC C.U., adjusted to meet 
government specifications for Army 
Duck. LUPOSEC I.N. is applied in sol- 


vent solutions. 
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Investigate the modern 
Red-Ray method of 


speed drying—TODAY. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Infra-Red Ray Combustion Equipment 


CP ASM UIE as NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TEXTILE FINISHERS 


Specializing in Mildew Proofing, Flame 
Proofing, Water Proofing of Textile 
Fabrics. 


pro YEAR OLp "YRENSDALS, 
———.._ Se ‘ahay a 
PROVEN PROCESS MA WELLE 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Exec. Offices: Benedum-Trees Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Research Laboratory & Plant, Mars, Pa. 


TWIN WIRE HEDDLES 


for every type of weaving 





i) 


Call on Watson-Williams for twin 
wire heddles. For scores of years, 
Watson-Williams have maintained 
a record for quality and precision 
of heddle manufacture. Send a 
sample order today. 


WATSON - WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Millbury, Mass. Leicester, Mass. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, $. C. NORTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE: G. C. Burbank, 3 
Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester, Mass. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation. He had played at 
58 consecutive Worcester Mu- 
sic Festivals and he was leav- 
ing his 58th festival when 
struck by an automobile. 


Robert F. Herrick, 76, 
treasurer and director of the 
A. 5; Tower Co., Boston: chair- 
man of the board, American 
Felt Co., Boston, and of Pa- 
cific Mills, Boston; director 
Ashworth Bros. (Fall River), 
Saco-Lowell Shops and Merri- 
mac Hat Co.; and chairman 
Scott & Williams, Inc., La- 
conia, N. H., died at Boston 
on Oct. 13. He was born at 
Medford, Mass. and was senior 
member of the law firm of Her- 
rick, Smith, Donald & Farley, 
Boston, and was a director and 
trustee of many other busi- 
ness organizations and was 
active in community welfare 
work. 

Henry P. Stout, 62, head 
salesman for Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, with headquarters in 
New York, died Oct. 7. He be- 
gan his textile career at the 
age of 15 with Frederick Vietor 
& Achelis, New York. 

John Hauling Finley, 60, 
president and treasurer of the 
International Veiling Co., Clif- 
ton, N. a died recently. He 
was one of the founders of the 
concern in 1909, and was su- 
perintendent of the plant until 
he became president in 1929. 

Dr. Hector Russell Car- 
veth, 69, prominent in the 
electro-chemical held and 
former president of the Roes- 
sler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Co.. predecessor of the R & H 
Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., died in Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., recently. 


James McCarley Barks- 
dale, 59, Greenville, S. C.. for 
a number of years secretary 


of Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 
S. C., and later associated with 
Norris Brothers, Greenville, in 
the textile 
died Oct. 16. 

Dudley Richard Luttrell, 
81, retired textile executive, 
died at his home in Jackson- 
ville, Ala., recently. He was 
afhliated with the Southern 
Mills Corp., Oxford, Ala. He 
was later connected with the 
Linen Thread Co., Anniston, 
until retiring several years ago. 

Wesley George Dougall. 
50, manager of Columbia Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex., died re- 
cently. 

W. R. Thomason, super- 


intendent of Palmetto (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, died Sept. 28. 


supply business, 


David Gessner, Jr., assist- 
ant treasurer of Gessner Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and son 
of the president and founder 
of the company, died Oct. 15. 





George H. 
who retired 
of Deering 


Eypper, E: 
as vice-president 
Milliken & ¢ 

New York, two years ago, died 
Nov. 5. He had been with the 


company 51 years, 
ing in gray goods and becom. 
ing a partner in 1916, 

Edwin V. Livesey, 2: 
former president of Manhasset 
Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn., died 
last month. 


W. I. Chase, 66, treasurer 
of George C. Moore Wool 
Scouring Co., North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., died Oct. 15. 

Alton K. Bales, 53, execu- 
tive vice-president of Bales 
Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C., 
died Oct. 12, in New York, 
where he was visiting his son, 
from injuries received two days 
before when struck by an auto- 
mobile. 


Carl Nelson Hand, 50, 
chemical engineer and retired 
plant manager of the Rubber 
Service department of Mon. 
santo Chemical Co., died Sept 
18 at Charleston, W. Va., while 
en route from Ohio to his 
home in Miami, Florida. 


R. Odell Lindsay, Sr., 61, 
president of Guilford Hosiery 
Mills and member of the board 
of Adams-Millis Corp. and 
Highland Cotton Mills, died 
recently at his home in High 
Point, N. C. 

J. W. Chesnutt, 73, pio- 
neer children’s hosiery manu- 
facturer of Tennessee, is dead 
after a lengthy illness. He was 
president for many years of the 
former Englewood Mfg. Co. 

Edward W. P. Smith, 56, 
consulting engineer for the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. and an authority on arc 
welding, died suddenly Sept. 
19 on a train from Indianapo- 
lis to Cleveland. 


Arthur C. Kletzsch, 71, 
former president and _ secretary 
of the old National Knitting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died in 
that city recently. 

William H. Grigg, 74, for 
the last 16 years receptionist 
for Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
and its ‘predecessor Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co., New 
York, died at his home in 
Westfield, N. J., recently. H: 
had been for 34 years with the 
former H. B. Claflin Co. 

Frank Pope, 67, retired 
manager and director of Bea: 
Brand Hosiery Co., Chicago. 
Iil., died Oct. 4. 

Richard I. Hunt, 57, 
Workman & Hunt, Inc., New 
York, died Oct. 8. He had 
been in the textile field fo! 
many years, starting with th 
old H. B. Claflin Co., later 
being associated with Lawren‘ 
& Co. and in 1936 foundi1 
the firm of Workman & Hunt. 
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into the cauldron of war... 




















0, Pound by pound, ton by ton, carload by car- 
- load, America’s scrap is coming in. 


* It can’t come in too fast. 


‘ For scrap is the stuff of which the mate- 
rials of war are made. The cheapest stuff 
and, for many uses, the best. 


; Soda ash is used to remove sulphur and 
other impurities from molten iron. It makes 
possible the production of sound, durable 
iron products even though increased percent- 
ages of scrap are used. It also permits the 
use of lower grade scrap. 


Michigan Alkali Soda Ash, along with many 
| other Michigan Alkali Products, is going to 
| war in many ways, for many industries. 


Let’s all get in the scrap, and win! 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 






ee NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° CINCINNATI ° ST. LOUIS ° CHARLOTTE ° DETROIT 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SODA ASH «+ CAUSTIC SODA + CHLORINE * BICARBONATE OF SODA + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM CHLORIDE + DRY ICE 
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sat here .... 


ia textile manufacturers 
were “‘on the fence’’. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful _ - 
textile manufacturers use the services of 
Corn Products technicians who are 
always glad to help the manufacturer 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. » Greensboro, N. C. « Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. * Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Boston, Mass. 
& 
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| Cotton Mill News 


| Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
(la., report net profit for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1942, 


after taxes and contingencies 
of $1,378,362 on net sales of 


$33.798,880. This compares 
profit of $956,513. in 
fiscal year on net 


$18,607,385. 


with net 
previous 
sales of 


Brandon Corp., Greenville. 
S. C., reports net operating 
profit. for fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31 of $739,444, with gross 


operating profit for same 

period of $2,879,756. 
California Cotton Mills 

Co., Uniontown, Ala., has be- 


gun one-story addition to local 
New Canebrake Cotton Mills. 
for which general contract was 
Bros.., 


estimate of 


awarded to Cooper 
Selma, Ala. No 


cost has been announced. 


Carolina Insulating Yarn 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., was 
established in 1938 and 
porated in 1940. That company 
was incorrectly referred to in 
these 


incor- 


columns last month as 
“newly organized.” It is not “a 
unit of the Carolina Yarn Co.,” 
although the two 
have a 
common, 


companies 


number of officers” in 


Columbia Mfg. Co.. Selma, 


Ala.. has rejected bids re- 


cently received for proposed 
one-story addition to cotton 
mill at Uniontown, Ala., and 


project, it is said, will be held 
in temporary 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are 
architects and engineers. 


abevance. 


Convenience, Ine., Green- 
ville, S. C.. has bought from 
Martel Mills its Red Bank 
plant, at Lexington, S. C. Con- 


Inc., manufactures 
surgical dressings and bandages 
for the Army. The Lexington 
plant will manufacture gauze 
fabric. It consists of about 15.- 
000 spindles and 400 looms. 
C. C. Rush, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Red Bank 
plant, will continue in that 
capacity. Convenience,  Inc., 
purchased the two 
buildings occupied by it under 
lease in Greenville. 


Gaff ney 


has awarded 


venience, 


(SC) 


Mfg. Co. 


contract for re- 


| pairs and maintenance work at 


the plant. 


Grace Cotton Mills, Ine.. 
Rutherfordton, N. C., has 
contract to Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., for extensive 
improvements to its plant. The 
Rutherfordton plant is heavily 
engaged in war production. 


awarded a 
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Native Laces & Textiles, 
Inec., New York, is the new 
name under which Solomon & 
Birnbaum, Ine., are operating. 
Their new offices are at 26] 
Fifth Ave. where they repre. 
sent lace mills located at Mid. 
dletown, Conn.; Hightstown, 


N. J., and Bronx, N. Y. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
has awarded contract to Fiske. 
Carter Construction Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., for repairs and 


(SA) 


maintenance work. 
Pierce Bros., Ltd., New 
Bedford, Mass.—All the stock 


interest in this firm owned by 
the Pierce family has been 
bought by Frederick H. Me- 
Devitt, for the last two years 
its general manager, and previ- 
ously for many years manufac- 
turing and selling agent of 
Soule Mill. Mr. McDevitt has 
been elected president and 
treasurer of Pierce, which em- 
ploys between 600 and 700. 


Pisgah Mills, — Brevard, 
N. C.,, have installed six addi- 
tional carding machines and 
increased production of thread 
for Army and Navy uses about 
20%. Of the company’s out- 
put about 25% 
purposes. 


Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
are installing about 330 36-in. 
looms, to replace 32-in. looms. 
The latter as removed are be- 
ing added to the scrap metal 
contribution of the mills. 


is used for wal 


Royal Yarn Co’s plant at 
Pawtucket, R. I., was damaged 
by fire Oct. 11, including loss 
of $100,000 worth of yarn. The 
yarn company occupied a 3- 
story brick building which was 
gutted. Adjacent plants were 
also damaged. The _ buildings 
were all previously the prop- 
erty of U. S. Finishing Co. 


Southern Cotton  Co., 
New York, has leased the 
Aponaug Mfg. Co.’s_ cotton 
mill owned by J. W. Sanders 
estate at Meridian, Miss.. for 
the period of the war. C. k. 
Kent, mill superintendent. is 
retained and same goods will 
be produced. 


United Merchants & 
Mfrs, Inc., New York, reports 
net profit, after all charges, 
for the fiscal vear ended June 
30, 1942, of $3,787,902, com- 
pared with similar net proft 
for previous fiscal year 0} 
$2,623,132. 

Ware Shoals (S.C.) Mfg. 
Co. and Trion (Ga.) 0 
have made a joint purchase 0! 
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Better Beams-—at Half a Mile a Minute! 


HE Barber-Colman Super- 

Speed warper winds yarn on 

: the beam firmly and uniformly 
at the rate of 900 yards a minute, which 
is 30.7 miles per hour — but that’s 
only part of the story. Warping, of it- 
self, does not add anything to the yarn, 
either in twist or condition but, unless 
it is done right, it can seriously reduce 
the yarn’s natural elasticity. Because 
the warping adds nothing, but only 
puts the yarn on a proper beam for 
ishing or weaving, it must also be 
ne as economically as possible. The 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warper 
meets these conditions. Elasticity of the 
yarn is preserved to the highest pos- 
sible degree, because it is subject only 
to air friction. The high operating 
speed means high production per op- 
erator and per machine. In addition, 
the special creel with traverseable 
banks of cheese holders helps reduce 
change time, and a special comb and 
drop wires reduce creeling-in time. 
These and various other mechanical 
features all combine to insure maxi- 


mum production with minimum effort. 


For Example... 


In a prominent coarse goods mill, 
where Barber-Colman Spoolers 
and Warpers are in use, the fol- 
lowing production is obtained: 


Count 9.5s 
Ends on Beam 292 
Yardage on Beam 18,000 yds. 


Net Wet. of Full Beam, 659 lbs. 


Beams per Warper 
per 24-hour Day 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROc KK FORD, 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @® MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e@ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 
Steel-Service Plants...Principal products include— Alloy 


Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 


etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 





Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 


SUCCES 


PORTLAND 





Sa 
HUMIDIFIER 





NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 
after-the-war plans. Frank- 
ly, we are 100°, on war 
work and cannot make hu- 
midifiers at the present 
time. 


VIN 





pick 
ratchet 





WAK 





INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE.N. C. 


“YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WAK COUNTERS” | 


They are 
RUGGED 


ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


We build single, double and triple 
counters; 


yardage, rotary, 
and special counters. 


Write—Phone—Wire 


TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


the selling agency, the Riegel 


Textile Corp., New York, 
which has represented them 
for some years. Personnel, 


policies and name remain un- 
changed. 


Wool Mill News 
Ankerum Mfg. Co., 1509 


Wood St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of rugs and pad- 
dings, was razed by fire on 


Sept. 27, the three story build- 


ing with its contents, being 
destroyed. 
American Felt Co., Glen- 


ville, Conn., is continuing its 
building program (previously 
reported), and has awarded 
another contract to Mertz Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y., for one- 
story addition, about 22 x 30 
ft., to mill at Glenville. Work 
is being placed way. 
Another award has been made 
to Brien Building Co., 
Woonsocket, R. l., for 
story addition to company mill 
at Franklin, Mass., about 
20 x 30 ft., for office service. 


under 


Inc., 


one- 


Charlottesville (Va.) 
Woolen Mills suffered flood 
damage in mid-October in the 
rise of the Rapidan river. The 
first two floors of the mill were 
affected. 

Collins & Aikman Corp.. 
Roxboro, N. C., has converted 
its entire local mill, comprising 
224 looms, on pile 
fabrics, for production of tent 
duck and serge for Army and 
Navy service, and plant is now 
running on a capacity basis on 


previously 


such materials. 
Firth Carpet Co., Firth- 
cliffe. N. Y., is continuing its 


mill conversion program for 
manufacture of duck. blankets, 
webbing, etc., for war service, 
including rebuilding of looms 
and accessory equipment. A 
large part of mill output is 
now given over to such mate- 
rials. 

C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Inc., Carlisle, Pa.. have con- 
verted their entire plant to 


manufacture of duck, tarpaulin 
material and allied specialties 


for Army Navy 


and service. 
Mills are now running on a 
100% capacity on such out- 
put. Company is giving em- 
ployment to about twice the 
number of workers as com- 
pared with early in 1942. 
Monroe (\ich.) Woolen 
Mill has taken out a_ permit 
for one-story addition and will 
erect at once. No estimate of 
cost announced. 
Oriental Rug Weaving 
Co., 1416 Vine St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. has arranged for 


lease of a floor in building at 
1423-25 Vine St.. and 
for plant. 


will use 





. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Blue Mountain Textile 
Co., Wind Gap, Pa., is con. 
structing a one-story concrcte 
biock addition to its plant, 
which will cost $7,500. 

Dominion Spinners, Lt<., 
St. Johns, Quebec, recently or- 
ganized, plan new _ one-story 
mill, about 120x175 ft., on St, 
Joseph Blvd., reported to cost 
over $75,000, with equipment. 
Erection bids will be asked 
suon. J. E. Benoit, St. Johns, is 
architect. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is said to be 
completing arrangements with 
WPB for expansion in mill at 
Painesville, Ohio, including 
conversion of about 25% of 
equipment and facilities for 
production of high tenacity 
rayon yarn for tires. Program 
will provide about 10,000,000 
lbs. per annum of this yarn, all 
of which will be used by Gov- 
ernment. 

Kanmake Mills, Kulp. 
mont, Pa., has given contract 
for erecting $50,000 brick addi- 
tion to Wm. F. Sutter of Nesco- 
peck, Pa. 

Luray (Va.) Textile Corp. 
has begun construction of one- 
story addition, about 50x150 ft., 
tor which general contract re- 
cently was let to D. B. Coffman. 
Luray. It will be used as a 
warehouse, and_ present 
space utilized for such service 
will be used for expansion in 
production. Additional equip- 
ment will be installed. Entire 
project is reported to cost over 


mill 


$40,000 with the necessary 
equipment. 
Penn-Hadley Mills—The 


idle Dunlop silk mill in Blake- 
ly. Pa., purchased some months 
ago by the Penn-Hadley Mills, 
has undergone extensive altera- 
tions and now is employing 52. 
The mill, which had been idle 
for ten will eventually 
hundred _ per- 
sons in its manufacturing op- 


years, 


employ several 


erations, it is said. 
Rockledge Mills Corp.. 
Paterson, N. J., has sold its 


assets at auction in a receiver's 


action for a figure totaling 
$9,978. 
Victoria (Va.) Silk Mills 


have been leased by Randolph 
Paper Box Co., of Richmond, 
Va.. for the manufacture and 
treatment of paper boxes tor 
use in the medical department 
of the Army. 


Knitting Mill News 


Amazon Knitting Co.. 
Muskegon, Mich., proposes 
discontinue operations at plant, 
it is announced, as soon as pres 
books are ¢ 
stated = fur 


ent orders on 
ple ted. It is 


News 
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IS IT,“TOO EARLY” TO THINK 


ABOUT THE FUTURE 


It is not too early, even now, to be thinking about the in- 
fluence of wartime hosiery trends on the future of your 
knitting mill. For war greatly accelerates change — in the 
technique of production and merchandising . . . in the 
attitude of the buying public. 

\lert mill management, looking ahead, is keeping an 
eye on these and other changes for their effect on the 
hosiery business after the war. For of one thing you may 
be sure—the industry will not return to the place where 
it left off before the war began. 


Many of today’s trends will carry 





OF YOUR MILL? 


distinctive styles they permit. While in process of devel- 
opment are new, improved yarns with a promising future 
. yarns which in turn will inspire still newer styles, and 
be widely publicized to a more hosiery-conscious public. 
This is why far-sighted management is redirecting its 
peacetime planning these days. Among the factors that 
are being seriously considered is the type of knitting 
equipment that will enable a mill to anticipate the new 
consumer demands after Victory. You have probably been 
thinking a good deal about this 


in terms of your mill’s position. 


over into the post-war world . . . to 
attract a more discriminating public 
in a buyer’s market. 

New constructions, styling and 


merchandising have acquainted 


consumers with the advantages of 


different yarns, and the variety of 


The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can enly be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 


replacement parts. You can count on 


prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 


rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 
from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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We, too, have been giving a lot of 
thought to hosiery mills’ post-war 
problems. You may be interested in 
some of our views on the subject. 
Like to talk them over? Just drop 
us a line and we'll be glad to call 


at your convenience. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


* 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
a 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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CENTRAL STATION 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 


ENGINEERS —- EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 














HUMIDIFYING 
ATOMIZERS 
UNIT SYSTEM 


AIR FILTERS 
HEATING 
COOLING 


For 25 years we have 
been successfully solv~ 
ing the air-condition- 
ing problems of the 
Textile Industry, 


‘SERS SR SS = 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C 


THE BAHNSON CO 


When You Change 
Your Address .. 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD coming to you each month if you will 


promptly advise us of any change of address. 


A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 












TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


that such orders will keep the 
plant active for several months 
tu come, The was 
started in Valparaiso, Ind., soon 
after the Civil War and moved 
to Muskegon in 1895. George 
A. Hume, Jr., is president. 


business 


Bilt-Well Knit Fabrics, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., re- 
cently chartered, have leased 


space in building at 18 West 

26th St., for knitting mill, and 

will begin operations at once. 
Campe Corp., New York, 


reports net profit for fiscal year 


ended July 31, 1942, of $192.- 


819 after depreciation and 
taxes compared with similar net 
ef $55,437 for previous fiscal 
year. 

C. Walker Jones Co., 


Philadelphia, maker of knitted 
specialties, has bought the 
building at 6135 Lambert St., 
occupied by Eli Titherington & 


Sons, women’s wear, who are 
liquidating their business. 
Philmont, N. Y.—Prop- 


erty of High Rock Knitting 
Co., including mill and equip- 
ment, has been placed on mar- 
ket. The plant totals about 200,- 
000 sq.ft. of floor space. 


Thomas Warren Knitting 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
has discontinued operations. 


Tip Top Hosiery Mill, 
Asheboro, N. C., of which Ar- 
thur Ross, Sr., is principal 
owner, on Oct. 26 was leased 
by Nee C. English and J. C. 
Lloyd, will continue to 
operate the business under the 
same name. Employing approx- 
imately 120 persons, the Tip 
Top Hosiery Mill is now pro- 
ducing men’s hosiery for the 
Government. The lessors are as- 
sociated with the Ragan Knit- 
ting Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


who 


Processing Plant News 


Applikon, Ine., Paterson, 
N. J.. care of Frank J. Davies, 
152 Market St., Paterson, at- 


torney and representative, has 
been organized with capital of 
£20,000, to operate a local dye- 
ing and printing plant. 


Boston Textile Finishing 
Co., Weymouth, Mass., is 
completing fire-damage repairs 
to its plant at 11 Cottage 
Street. Lester L. Fulton, Wey- 


mouth, has contract. 

Sanco Piece Dye Works, 
Ine., Garnerville, N. Y.. have 
taken over former mill of 


Standard Silk Division of A. D. 
Juilliard & Co., Phillipsburg, 
NX. J. (as previously reported), 
and will improve and equip at 
branch mill for 
finishing of acetate and viscose 
fabrics. Machinery and 
equipment, a considerable allot- 


onee for new 


ravon 





ment from Garnerville plant, 
will be installed to provide for 
about 400 workers. 


Sayles Bleacheries & 
Glenlyon Dye Works, Say|:s- 
ville, R. L, have work under 
way on interior improvements 
and alterations in mill, for 
which general contract recently 
was let to Henry M. Soule Co., 
Pawtucket. 


Textile Converting Co. is 
the firm name under which 
Major Rubin has obtained a 


certificate to conduct business 


at 819 Santee street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Warwick Print Works, 


Bound Brook, N. J., is in hands 
of John C. Lewis, of Paterson, 
as receiver. 


Miscellaneous Mill News 


Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co., Pawtucket, R. 1., braided 
wire and cable, has begun one- 
story addition to boiler house. 


Cordanie Corp., — East- 
hampton, Mass., has awarded 
contract to Walter H. Barker, 
Inc., Taunton, for a plant addi- 
tion. The engineering firm of 
F. P. Sheldon & Sons, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., drew the plans. 


Hesky Flax Products, 
Ltd., large Canadian 
pendent grower, has purchased 
the Meredith (N.H.) 
Mills. Over $50,000 has 
expended in alterations, repairs 
and improvements, and the mill 
will specialize in the manufac- 
ture of toweling, luncheon 
cloths, and eventually damask 
table cloths, using tow while 
the long fiber flax is restricted 
to Government use. T. L. Me- 
Carthy, who has been associ- 
ated with the Meredith mill 
during its 30 years of exist- 
ence, will continue as produc- 
tion manager. Raymond Mor- 
rill is now assistant manager, 
and the general manager for 
the Hesky interests is Eric 
Dent. Adolph Berli is adviser. 


Penacook (N.H.) Fiber 
Mill has awarded general con- 
tract to Foster & Bamford, Inc., 
Concord, to rebuild its mill on 
North Main street. Work in- 
cludes a new storage shed and 
rebuilding plant from third 
siory up, also new brick walls 

Twin City Textile Mills. 
St. Paul, Minn., have made im- 
provements in one-story build- 
ing at 41-73 East Fairfield Ave., 
to be used for warehouse. 

West Virigina Bedding 
Parkersburg, W.  \ 


manufacturer of mattresses. 


inde- 


Linen 
been 


ms. 


ete., is considering rebuilding 
at mill recently destroyed 
hire, with loss reported 


$40,000. 









For warp sizing cotton yarns for Army poplirs, \ 
herringbones and shirtings, and other fabrics. % 
% 
) ee a , (£2 N 
Shetn-“Hild bee Gum. . 
\ 
4 Assures high weaving efficiency in lower humidities. ™~ 
8 Made of domestic materials . . . not affected by scarcity 
of ingredients. * 
\ 
\ 
& Cooks quickly . . . important in plants on full time war \ 
N 





work where every minute counts. 


Stein-Hall ACE GUM offers you these advantages . . . plus economy. 
Ask for a trial lot. 


Ace Gum is only one of our line of high quality special textile 
sizing, finishing and printing starches and gums. Our research 
and field technical staffs are ready to help you solve your 
problems . . . for the duration and afterwards. 


TATRA) Vie a PRD DV 


2841 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York City 250 Van Horne St, Toronto, Can. 
1011 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

F , | 

BABoRATORIES AT: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE + LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





76 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE XA TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURE 
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A CINCH, NOW WERE USING THE 


| SET SCREWS WITH THE THIRD FACTOR 








— ... Gnd here are the 
SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the KNURLED POINTS 3 . A C T () ~ S 
First .. . Unbelievable Strength 


Second ... Accuracy 
Third ... They won t shake Loose! 











The reason for the "Third Factor" is that the 
knurled points make ''UNBRAKO" Set Screw: 
self-locking. As soon as these screws are set up 
as is customary, the knurled points "dig in" and 
hold the screws tight regardless of vibration. 
Yet they can be backed out and used again and 
again. Don't run the risk of having set screws 
work loose and cause trouble when you can 
an prevent it by standardizing on "“UNBRAKO" 
Self-Lockers. Get "UNBRAKO" protection now. 






1¥2" Diameter 








Knurling of Socket Screws originated 
with "UNBRAKO" years ago. 













UNBRAKO WELT-BAR SCREWS 


;: Uniformly strong and accurate, “UNBRAKO" Welt 
fe Bar Screws are giving extra satisfaction in hundreds 
mee of mills. Would you like samples? 


Write us today for Catalog and complete information, or get in touch with your local mill supply house. The chances are 
they can supply your needs right from stock. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 571 
BRANCHES—BOSTON @ DETROIT @ INDIANAPOLIS @ CHICAGO e _ ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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@°Whet can | do?” 


Do you feel "stuck with it" for the duration? 
Like to shoulder a gun? So would most of us — 


but you can probably do more to help win the 


war right where you are. 


Sarco’ ae Steam traps guarding the coal Suppose every reader of this publication a 
i: CU joa ae sarel lina 


to reduce fuel and water consumption only 
10%. Suppose this reduced slow ups, shut downs, 
and rejects, and speeded up production only 
10%. The result would be a tremendous contri- 
bution to victory in this war of production. That's 
your job and Sarco's job for the duration. 

A few suggestions are given on this page. 
A hundred more are shown in the new Sarco 
Hook—Up Book with calculation tables and 
recommendations. 


Begin the speed-up and savings now. Our 
nearest representative is ready to help you. 


TR-2) Te ae eat Le ee ee 
eucKer TUB Me SARCO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond Street, West, TORONTO, ONT. 
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SARCO No. 9 


Milk delivered in paper containers is 
now preheated, pasteurized, cooled, 
bottled in stream-lined machines which 
take the place of entire old line dairies. 

Excello Aircraft's "Pure-Pak'' ma- 
chines, a leader in this field, come 
equipped with Sarco No. 9 thermo- 
static steam traps. No. 9 is the ideal 
condensate drainer for process equip- 
ment, Small, easy to install, requires no 
seat change when pressures change. 
Retains more heat in the machine than 
any other type of trap. Catalog 250. 


SARCO No. 87S 


This leading equipment manufacturer 
streamlined temperature control on a 
new low-cost bottle washer by select- 
ing two simple Sarco regulators. 

Type 87S heats the rinse water by 
direct steam injection, maintaining 
constant temperature at little more 
than the cost of a silent injector nozzle 
alone. Catalog. 550. 

Wash water temperature is held 
within a degree or two by a low cost 
Sarco type TR-50 rigid stem, self-con- 
tained regulator. Catalog 600. 


SARCO TYPE VL 


Degreasing — Modern metal parts 
cleaning machines using trichloreth- 
ylene vapor, require accurate tem- 
perature control of both heating and 
cooling. Leading manufacturers of de- 
greasers secure the desired result by 
furnishing as standard equipment sim- 
ple Sarco self-operated regulators, 
type VL for heating coils, type TR-40 
for the cooling water. 

Together these hold a constant vapor 
line and at the same time save steam 


and water. Catalog Nos. 600 and 700. 


SARCO TYPE TR-40 


Compressors — Up to 50% of the 
cooling water used on air compressor 
jackets is being saved by the use of 
this simple temperature control, easy 
to install. It also saves on lubricating 
oil while protecting the compressor 
against overheating. Used also on Diesel 


engines, stills, condensers, water cooled 
dies, etc. Catalog No. 700. 


SARCO LSI 


Sarco has developed a simple electric 
control for both heating and cooling 
of chromium plating solutions. 

A single electric thermostat controls 
two magnetic valves and the main- 
tained temperature is indicated con- 
tinuously on a thermometer built into 
the thermostat, 

Control is maintained within plus- 
minus 1°F. at a fraction of the cost of 
conventional air operated equipment. 


Catalog No. 1025. 


SARCO OVEN 
CONTROL 


Transcription records for radio pro- 
grams require accurate temperature 
control of the steam heated drying 
ovens. 

Sarco solved the problem for this 
leading manufacturer, with Sarco in- 
verted bucket steam traps on the sup- 
ply, float-thermostatic traps draining 
the coils, and the simple type LSS elec- 
tric valve control, Customer reports: 
"Works like a charm; temperatures are 
always the same!" 


Catalogs Nos. 350, 450 and 1000. 
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* Producing millions of yards of 
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PARACHUTE. WEBBING = 
MACHINE GUN WEBBING 
GAS MASK WEBBING 


GUN SLING WEBBING 


the FLETCHER 
“VICTORY” 
LOOM 


especially desiqned for 


PISTOL BELTING 


weaving the webbing requirements of 


modern war! 


This loom will consistently produce 
quality webbing, in quantity 
. will withstand the strain 
of a 168 hour week 


. is well worth your investigation. 


FLETCHER WORKS, 
Glenwood Ave. & Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i) a AMERICA —THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! 
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THIS NEW BOOK 


TELLS ABOUT LATEST ALEMITE EQUIPMENT 
.-- AVAILABLE ON PRIORITY ORDERS 





HEN factories work around the clock, lubrication 
equipment works overtime. And because Alemite Lu- 
brication Equipment is machinery, it requires service—just 
as any other machine does. Today’s production demands 
saddle Alemite Pumps with heavier responsibility than ever 
before. Service, when needed, is usually needed in a hurry. 
That’s why Alemite users appreciate the nation-wide sys- 
tem of service jobbers— providing qualified service in every 
Shia mais Manteeiand easing; but ot the large center of population. No Alemite user is far from a 
press, contains 50 pages of detailed informa- skilled service man. Every Alemite Service Jobber is listed 
tion concerning positive, dependable, modern under ‘‘Alemite”’ in the telephone book. 


. . : . th k —— ° e ° ° ° ° 
indpastel: teberication. ©: hetengs on Oe ees The complete new line of Alemite Industrial Lubrication 
of every factory superintendent and main- seal) ai : ; ; ee 
r Bee oan Equipment is described in detail in a catalog just off the 
tenance executive. Write for your copy today. eats : ; : : 
press. This equipment is the last word in modern efficiency. 


EMITE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


i LUBRICATION 


1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. « Belleville, Ontario 





Ask Anyone In Industry! 
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_ Planning war plant lighting? First get these specifications fa’ 
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1. These manufacturing specifications 
for Certified FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures 
have been written to protect those who 
specify and those who use fluorescent 
lighting. Skilled lighting engineers of 
the MAZDA Lamp manufacturers put 
their full knowledge into the setting 
up of these standards—to assure you of 
highly satisfactory service from fixtures 
and efficient performance from lamps. 


2. No specifications are more complete. 
They cover not only reflectors but auxil- 
iaries (ballasts and starters) as well— 
a full check on electrical, mechanical 
and lighting performance. 


3. This information takes you 
“behind the scenes.” It gives 
you full details of how fixtures 
built to these specifications are 
tested and checked by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, 


learn why 
FLEUR-O-LIERS 





Inc., of New York — before these 
impartial experts issue the right to 
use the famous FLEUR-O-LIER Certi- 
fication Label. Over 40 leading fixture 
manufacturers are already making fix- 
tures to these standards and participa- 
tion in the program is open to any 
manufacturer who complies with the 
FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. 


4. Plant engineers, architects, purchasing 
departments can have the full assurance 
that fixtures bearing the FLEUR-O- 
LIER label have been Certified by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories as meeting 
all of these specifications — 
making unnecessary any fur- 
ther test or check by the user. 
* A request on your business letterhead 
will bring the actual fixture specifica- 
tions to you promptly. Write NOW to 
FLEUR-O-I1.1ER MANUFACTURERS, 
2120-11 Kerth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Covers such important 
points as: 


Efficiency—safety— 
construction —finish — 
brightness—flicker 
correction—listed ma- 
terials—high power 
factor —ballasts and 
starters —tempera- 
ture rise. 





FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


‘Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
‘ fo any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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this garnett 
were working for you... 
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How would you drive it to gain these advantages... 


A Perfect maintenance of 
speed ratios between all 
functions? 


By Continuous 98.6% effi- 
ciency in the use of 
power? 





Pe ti, C Quiet, smooth opera- 
oe tion that all mill opera- 
tors want? 


” Roller Chain Bela? 
$ , 
@® Do you know that only roller chain belts provide perfect ' PLEASE TUT 
maintenance of speed ratios between all functions of textile TE pe 
machines—yet have the ability to absorb shocks and to protect | : 


the working parts against overloads? 
Do you know that only roller chain belts provide continuous ee 
ae : ‘ Es Idwi ler chain be ransm 
98.6% efficiency? That they are quiet, clean, smooth running? mg eeeienn: ale elk aia 
You'll find the Baldwin man very helpful in redesigning old 190% efficiency, yet absorb shocks 
5 ‘ ‘ . and stand up under conditions of heat, 
drives in your plant or developing new ones to bring the advan- _—gbrasion and corrosion that serious- 
tages of Baldwin roller chain belts to your mill and to your _ 'y impair other power fransmicsion 


pocketbook. Baldwin-Duckworth, division of Chain Belt Com- mane 


pany, 346 Plainfield Street, Springfield, Mass. 


vars BALDWIN 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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There’s “FIGHTING PUNCH” 


in Every POUND of 


Your SCRAP METAL! 


¥ / Turn it in NOW...when it is so sorely needed to— 


“KEEP ’EM ROLLING” 
DO IT TODAY! “KEEP ’EM FLYING” 


Turn in your Scrap 


Metal. Every Pound “KEEP "EM WINNING” 


is needed NOW! 
The Production of 





America’s Steel Without your scrap and all that others can 
Mills must not be — ‘ ° 
“Too Little-Too Late’ supply, the Steel Mills of America cannot 


operate at VICTORY Capacity! 
‘Throw your Scrap into the Fight’’ 


Solid stainless scrap is especially needed. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


310 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Tt Lene 


| | : STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 
: . AND INGERSOLL SOLID STAINLESS STEEL 
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Wat means HEAVY OPERATING SCHEDULES 


Air compressors in many a busy plant today 
are called upon to operate at peak capacity 
throughout triple-shift production days. If 
there’s a Gardner-Denver ““WB”’ Vertical, 
Two-Stage Air Compressor in your plant, 
you're finding out it was designed for just 


that kind of grueling service...This rugged, 
space-saving unit is built to provide a plen- 
tiful air supply at efficiencies comparable to 
those of much larger compressors. It is fully 
water-cooled for lubricating oil economy 
and cooler discharge temperature, even 
under continuous operating conditions. 


A/b means CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION TO CARE AND MAINTENANCE 


Today—more than ever before—it 
is important that you keep your air 
compressor fit for the rigors of all- 
out war effort. Here are a few pointers 
on air compressor maintenance: 


1. Keep crankcase filled with high grade 
engine oil—and change oil every 2 to 
4 months. 


Use only best grade air compressor oil 
for lubricating compressor cylinders. 


Clean intake air filter at least once a 
month. 


. Test safety valves daily to prevent 
sticking. 

. Periodically inspect compressor valves 
—clean if necessary. 


. Clean automatic water traps frequently, 
to make certain they are operating. 


@ Saving nearly half the usual floor space. Where minimum foundation and space requirements must 
be met, Gardner-Denver ‘‘WB’’ Air Compressors are furnished with motor mounted directly on com- 
pressor shaft. This compressor, which ts built in capacities from 142 to 445 cubic feet displacement per 


minute, may also be equipped for any standard type of drive 


For further information, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Femme! ENVER Sire 1259 
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PERKINS ROLLS 


IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE 
OF ANY CALENDER 


B. F. PERKINS & SON. Inc. 


HOLYOKE e MASS. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY ALLOY STEELS 


© save critical materials such as 


nickel and chromium, “National 
Emergency Alloy Steels” have been de- 
veloped as substitutes for the old style 
alloy steels. These new alloy steels cover 
aw ide range of properties and were espe- 
cially designed to meet present condi- 
tions. Many of them are actually out- 
performing the steels previously used. 


Our stock of these “National Emer- 
gency Alloy Steels” is now coming in. 
We welcome your inquiries and orders 
and would be happy to assist you in 
determining the grades best suited to 
your needs. 

Telephone, wire or write the Scully 
Warehouse nearest you—see phone and 
teletype numbers above. 


Do you lack steel to complete a rush war job? Is your production in danger of being slowed down 
or stopped for want of some piece of steel or steel product? Then call the nearest Scully ware- 
house. Many such ‘calls have kept wheels turning. If we don’t have what you need, you can be 
sure that we'll do everything possible to help you get it. 

Our first job, like yours, is to speed war production. Every one of our warehouses is on the job 
day and night. And although our stocks of steel are not what we wish they were, what we have 


can be yours in a hurry 
phone and teletype numbers above. 


subject, of course, to priority restrictions. So try Scully 


note our 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel and Steel Products 


Warehouses at CHICAGO 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


NEWARK, N. J 
CLEVELAND 


ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINES 





PARACHUTES 
TARPAULINS 
MECHANICS SUITS 
BARRACK BAGS 
WOMEN’S WORK 
UNIFORMS 
UNDERWEAR 
CANTEEN COVERS 
FIELD CAPS 
SEARCHLIGHT 
COVERS 
MILITARY UNIFORMS 
PORTABLE PLANE 
HANGARS 

KHAKI BLANKETS 
AVIATOR HELMETS 
MOSQUITO BAR 
TENTS 
SHELTER HALVES 
SLEEPING BAGS 
AMMUNITION BELTS 
BOMB COVERS 
LEGGINGS 

POWDER BAGS 
BARRAGE BALLOONS 
FLAGS 
SEA BAGS 
TRUCK COVERS 
SAND BAGS 
ASBESTOS SUITS 
CARGO COVERS 
ARMY GLOVES 
HOSPITAL TENTS 
HAMMOCKS 
GROUND COVERS 
FOR INFLATING 
BALLOONS 

and hundreds 
of other articles 
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“Seams and Stitches” 


This new manual fully describes nearly 
every seam or stitch type you will ever 
be called upon to produce and de- 
scribes typical uses for them. Complete- 
ly illustrated. An authoritative guide 
for every needle trades plant. Ask for 
'f on your company letterhead. 
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VERY production executive knows the benefits that come 


from using equipment specially designed to handle a given 
job: HIGHER PRODUCTION RATES . . . BETTER QUALITY 
PRODUCT ... FEWER REJECTIONS ... LOWER UNIT 
COSTS. 


Union Special can give you these benefits in Industrial 
Sewing Machines for virtually every sewing need. Or if you 
need help on any sewing problem or on government specifica- 
tions on sewed goods consult Union Special engineers. They 
are among the world’s authorities on machines and methods, 
seams and stitches. Their offices are a clearing house for war 
production and sewing problems. 


UNION SPECIAL << 


of Industrial 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE co. “44 


and 
432 North Franklin Street . Speen in 
Precision Parts for 
Chicago, Illinois War Equipment 
& 
177 








Make this Simple Test 


Siow tou A REAL SAVING 


in Belt Costs / 


As a V-belt bends, you can actually feel its sides change shape! The 
top of the belt is under tension and grows narrower (see Figure 1, at right). 
The bottom is under pressure—therefore it widens. These stresses force 
a straight-sided V-belt to bulge in the sheave groove (Fig. 1), and this 
produces uneven wear on the belt sides, resulting in shorter life! 


What Happens 
When a 
V-Belt Bends 


Now look at Figure 2. There you see how the concave side of the 
Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. It insures a perfect fit 
in the sheave groove with uniform side-wall wear and, therefore, longer 
life! It insures that the entire side-wall grips the pulley—heavier loads 
are carried without slippage—belts are saved and power consumption 
reduced. 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is 
a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ”’:.c: DRIVE 


Chicago, Il. Dallas, Tex. New York City Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 
543 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 405 Liberty National Life Bldg. 2240 East Washington Blvd 


Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
507 Builders’ Bldg. 201 Woodside Bldg. Annex 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
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For Throwing Smoke 
‘in Enemy Eyes... 


Corrosion may be a problem 
in your business, but think, 
what it is in chemical warfare | 


SMOKE SCREENS are used to shield our troop 
movements and save lives, or to disrupt move- 
ments by the enemy. Such screens involve 
the use of titanium tetrachloride. And that. 
as you may know, is an agent high up on the 
list of strong corrosives. 

The same qualities that make Monel such 
a favorite for many kinds of equipment, its 
ability to resist corrosion combined with 


lasting strength, also make it extremely val- 





* * * * 


uable in chemical warfare. 

In this and in scores of other military ap- 
plications on our many fighting fronts, Monel 
is contributing to the war effort. In the peace 
to follow, this durable, long-lived alloy will 
resume its place as an important factor in 


(merica’s industrial progress. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 Wall Street 


‘INCO NICKEL ALLOYS ~~ °° ° 


MONEL © “‘K” MONEL @ “S” MONEL © “R” MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL @ “Z” NICKEL © NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip...Rod... Tubing ...Wire...Castings 


NVORLD, NOVEMBER, 1942 


New York, N. Y. 
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WRIGHT 
Improved High Speed HOISTS 


ARE FAMOUS FOR THEIR ABILITY TO 
STAND ABUSE—HELP THEM TO 
TAKE IT NOW—PROTECT THEM 


The No. 1 precaution is: Don’t Forget the Grease 
Gun! A busy wriGHT Holst needs thorough lubrica- 
tion. once a month. Keep your load chain well 
lubricated, too. 


Wright’s No. 2 precaution is: Don’t Overload 
Your Hoist. Watch both the top and bottom hooks 
if in doubt about the carelessness of workmen. 
Wright hooks are drop-forged from special steel 
which, when overloaded, give visible warning by 
slowly opening. Wright load chains are also high in 
elastic limit. Don’t continue to use hooks or chains 
that have stretched. 


Take proper care of your WRIGHT HOIsT so that it 
lasts. Where properly lubricated and maintained, 
Many WRIGHT HOISTS have given continuous, trouble- 
free service for 20 to 25 years. You can find the 
name of your nearest Wright distributor in the 
telephone book. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco, Now York 


In Business for Your Safety 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 


* CONNECTICUT 
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BRIDGEPORT 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENC: 
BRINGS YOU 


Increased Production 
through Better Construction 
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a special, super-flexible semi-oval dent 
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WALDER HARNESS FRAMES 


Our improved Harness Frames are constructed with Chan- 
nel End Pieces, making the frame rigid both ways. 


WALDER SHUTTLES 


Wood and fiber-covered Shuttles in all types and sizes. 
Superior construction and finish. 


WALDER RAYON REEDS 


Our rayon reeds are constructed with 
wire, which permits the passing of 
knots and eliminates the chafing and 
cutting of the warp-ends. 






WALDER 
SHUTTLE SPRINGS 

For Ribbons, Labels and Other Narrow 
Fabrics. Made of both brass and steel 


wire, with polished metal eyes in differ- 


ent colors. Springs all uniform. 


Manufacturer also of Bobbins, Quills, Card 
Wires, Mails and other items in a com- 
plete line of mill supplies. 


ACOB WALDER 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLIES 


188 River Street 


Paterson, N. J. 
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BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF... 
SINGER \S ON THE JOB * 
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Before one of the giant Curtiss “Commando” 
transports can take off, many things must be 
done. Men and women work day and night 
with many different tools and materials. 
Singer sewing machines play a vital part in 
building planes, and clothing and equipping 
men for all branches of the armed forces. 
Singer sewing machines formerly available 
for making hundreds of different things for 
civilian use are now sewing parachutes, uni- ie 


lorms, tents, gun covers, shoes, powder bags, rs 
: ee 
fur lined helmets, and many, many other Fe as 
articles needed to bring speedy victory to [Fr ane 
°f . Ferre: * 
Ls. And if, like many others, you are hay- bs 
ing trouble getting Singer sewing machines, ier 
remember that Uncle Sam is our first: cus- ts 


tomer. and his needs must be satisfied first. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities throughout the world 





Copyright U. S. A. 1942 by The Singer Manufa ( 
\ k ed for all rh 
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In The Spinning Room 


| Today's all-out peoples’s war reaches 
to all corners of the globe . . . even 

into your Spinning Room, where 

4a peed is as vital as victory itself! 


BIFURCATORS 


For Small-Arms Plants 


Dary’s job is to keep spinning pro- 
duction rolling in high by supplying 
high speed Travelers . . 
superior Travelers made 
by skilled workmen, using 
Dary’s famous 45 year old 
process that means un- 
equalled Ring Travelers 
for today’s “high-pres- 
sure” manufacturing! 










See A Dary Representative TODAY! 





The Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Taunton, Mass. 


For High Achievement 
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H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 





Ore COMPANY'S plant at East Moline has just received 
the Army-Navy “E” award—an honor not easily won nor 
lightly bestowed. 

The “E™ stands for EXCELLENCE 


quality and quantity of production. 
overcoming production obstacles. 





EXCELLENCE...1n 
EXCELLENCE...1n 


EXCELLENCE ...in avoiding work stoppages. 
FXCELLENCE...in maintaining fair labor standards. 
EXCELLENCE ...in training additional labor forces. 


EXCELLENCE ...in effective management. 
safety, health and plant protection. 


EXCELLENCE...1in 
utilizing sub-contracting facilities. 


EXCELLENCE ...imM 
DeBothezat Ventilating Equipment Division shared in this 
award by its production of “Power-Flow” Roof Ventilators 
ind Bifurcators. This honor now becomes the challenge 
the challenge to 

untaining superior standards of quality and work- 


“We've won the ‘E’ flag. We'll keep it flying!” 


achieve even greater production records 
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CENTRIFUGALS 





for better carding— 
make sure of it with 


BOOTH 


| | Sith saber wns | QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 
| 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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PRopucE FOR OUR NATION IN TIME OF WAR 
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DEBOTHEZAT VENTILATING EQUIPMENT | BURTOTYAY Te tO IMO OTIT rt 
DIVISION OF sae eee AND METALS, INC. | BATA eT A ame Tt 
a one, Inois | 
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Use tough 


/ SHELL 
* JEXTILIS OILS 


HE PROPER LUBRICANT may mean 

the difference between a productive 
machine and an idle one. Keep your ma- 
chines running at full capacity with the 
right Shell Textilis Oil. There’s a grade 
designed specifically for each type of 
textile-machine lubrication. 

Call in your Shell man now. Have 
him check over your lubrication set-up 
... point out how Shell Textilis Oils can 
help you maintain peak production of 
quality products with your present equip- 


NOVEMBER, |942 








CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS 


‘for textile dewatering 
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For High Achievement 
in War Production 


O.: R COMPANY'S plant at East Moline has just received 
the Army-Navy “E” an honor not easily won nor 


lightly bestowed 


T 


award 


he “E™ stands for EXCELLENCE 
EXCELLENCI in quality and quantity of production. 
EXCELLENCE .1n overcoming production obstacles. 
EXCELLENCE...in avoiding work stoppages. 
EXCELLENCE n maintaining fair labor standards. 
EXCELLENCI .in training additional labor forces. 
EXCELLENCI .in effective management. 
EXCELLENCI 

I 


EXCELLENC 


.in safety, health and plant protection. 
.in utilizing sub-contracting facilities. 
Tolhurst Centrifugal Division shared in this award by its 
production of Centrifugal Extractors. This honor now be- 
comes the challenge—the challenge to achieve even greater 
production records while maintaining superior standards of 
quality and workmanship. “We've won the ‘E’ flag. We'll 
keep it flying!” 
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ROOT NATION IN TIME Of WAR® 
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Tolhurst Centrifugal 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. 
East Moline, Illinois 
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Jater_ ABRASER 


Rapid accurate wear 
tests with Taber 
Abraser can be ap- 
plied to all types of 
weaves and knits from 
finest hosiery to heavy 
overcoating. 


Taber Abraser re- 
quires only a small 
swatch salien it prac- 
tical to test every bolt 
or lot of fabric. Excel- 


lent for testing finished and unfinished goods. 


Scientific wear action of the "Calibrase" wheels is totaled 
by the built-in wear cycle counter. 


sen EF | 


Guard your quality reputation from complaints and 
rejections with Taber Abraser. 


Write today for Bulletin 4001. 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 


111TW Goundry Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ALFRED SUTER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Designers, Builders of Precision Scientific Apparatus 










USE OVENS FOR CONTROLLING 


ARMY BLENDS 


INGREDIENTS MUST BE ACCURATELY WEIGHED 
TO GIVE CORRECT COLOR SHADE 


EMERSON CONDITIONING OVENS 


test moisture content in raw materials, stock in 


process, and finished goods. 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED AND CONTROLLED 


For different branches 
of the industry—wool, 
cotton, silk, rayon — 
we make different 
types of oven, 
equipped with bas- 
kets to fit the work, 
whether bulky or 


small samples. 


5 
| 
) 
“@q EMeRson 
APPARATUS 
COMPANY 


177 Tremont St. 
Melrose, Mass. 


EIGHT-BASKET OVEN. Can be 
equipped either with eight baskets 
3" x 3" square and 6" deep or with 
six baskets 4/4" x 4!/4"' square and 6" 
deep. Sets on table. 
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1. THESE DAYS THAT'S A MUST for industrial 
acid tanks as well as war tanks. Acid produc- 
ing and handling equipment has to take the 
24 hour-a-day punishment of the non-stop pro- 
duction drive and keep on dishing out essential 
war materials—munitions, oil, metals, textiles, 
acids. That’s why Tellurium Lead is used—not 
only for tanks but also for pipe lines and coils. 





ae 


3. ANOTHER ADVANTAGE: Tellurium Lead is a 
heat-resistant lead—even at elevated tempera- 
tures it exhibits improved resistance to cor- 
rosion by sulphuric and other acids. In fact 
corrosion tests demonstrate that it will with- 
stand acids at temperatures approaching its 
own melting point. 


2. THIS NEW ALLOY STRENGTHENS UNDER STRESS 


actually work-hardens when. hammered, 
rolled, bent or stretched. A tough lead to begin 
with, it gets tougher. Thus joints and turn-over 
points are less subject to cracking ... buckling 
and creeping are minimized ... and resistance 
is increased to vibration and to fracture from 
repeated heat changes. 


4, TELLURIUM LEAD IS TIME-TESTED St. Joe chem- 
ical lead, alloyed with a small quantity of tel- 
lurium. To the many desirable properties of 
this famous chemical lead it adds the impor- 
tant new advantages described above. Made in 
sheets, pipes and coils Tellurium Lead is cutting 
down shut-downs in vital acid equipment... 
helping speed the output of Liberty’s Arsenal. 
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A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT 





























































America needs a Food Administrator - NOW 


N war or in peace, you and your fellow Americans 

require 1,465 lbs. (raw weight) of food every 
year. Soldiers require even more. 

In all, for ourselves and our allies, America must 
produce, process and transport 250 billion pounds 
of food per year, for the duration, and for many 


years thereafter. 

& Don't try to remember that figure, but do remember 
that food processing is a huge industry, in a high state of 
technical development, but not yet fully coordinated into 


the war efiort. 

The food industry needs over-all coordination, com- 
parable to long-last rubber coordination. America needs 
an administrator of food supply; to assure priorities in 
equipment and transportation and to end conflicting and 
overlapping committee jurisdiction. 

If the food supply gets into a tangle, through lack of a 


comprehensive plan, the result will make the rubber 


shortage seem a picnic in comparison. 

& In the impending pandemonium, the Food Production 
Engineer will be strictly in the middle. He is neither a 
grower nor a global strategist, but a production man who 


must needs wait for government to call its shots on grow- 


ing, equipment production and distribution. 
The Food Production Engineer must see that the food 
, at proper distances from 


is grown in proper quantities 
. From that 


his plant, and deliv ered in perfect condition. . 
moment, he has all the problems of ordinary manufac- 
plus the job of contriving to retain the fleeting 


turing, 
nutritive 


qualities of color, 
value which nature intended only for a few brief hours 


aroma, taste, texture and 


of ripeness. 
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That was tough to do, even in the days of unlimited 
refrigeration and canning. But under the urge of saving 
cargo space for men and munitions, new miracles have 
been worked. 

Fortunately for us, in the continuous battle between 
bulk and low cubic content, the latter is winning. 

Food Production Engineers—by developing machines 
and processes for trimming and compressing —have re- 
duced whole sides of beef to a carton the size of a suit box. 
pe They have replaced sunken refrigerator ships by lining 
the holds of ordinary cargo vessels with boxes of frozen 
lard. Preserved by this Yankee ‘‘ice house’’ trick, frozen 
meats arrive overseas in perfect condition—while the lard 
goes to allied explosives plants for making TNT. 

Eggs, stripped of their shells, travel through a fabulous 
array of processing machines, leaving space-taking water 
in America, but sending every ounce of energy-giving 
food value to our far-flung armies and allies. 

When the Food Processor gets through with a basket 


of ripe tomatoes, you can hold the resulting cellophaned 


package in the palm of your hand... and only replaceable 
water has been lost. 

pe The work these men are doing will easily be the 
alent of launching a ship a day, as the processes which 
are applied in more and more food 


equiv’ 


have been perfected 
plants. 

If, under the constant pressure of tire, tin, and freight 
car shortages, you find yourself sitting down to meals 0! 
dehyrated meats, fruits and vegetables, you can thank the 
Food Production Engineer for the fact that the tomato 
dishes will be ripe—red and delicious in taste, th 
are full-flavored and nourishing. That nothing has been 


lost but the water you have replaced. 
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Reprints of this advertisement are available in handy booklet form. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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This advertisement appeared 
in a group of newspapers on 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 





How do you get the cube root of a cow? 


EAD the newspaper advertisement, reprinted No matter what your industry or your job, 

opposite, and you'll see we are telling the you can probably remember many instances 
public (and government) about the job engineers where an industrial magazine has helped you 
are doing in stuffing bigger food production into find a solution to a production problem. 


fewer ships. But valuable as they are, Industrial Magazines 
When you get to that part of the ad that tells cost only a few dollars per year. 

about Food Engineers reducing a cow’s carcass 

to the size of a couple of suit boxes, you will have 

reached the point where McGraw-Hill really 

lives. 


That’s why the route slip is so puzzling. If a 
man needs to see a magazine at all, he should not 
be under pressure to pass it along. 

For help in studying the proper distribution 
of technical magazines among the men in your 
organization, write to the Reading Counsellor, 


In Food Production, too, it’s our job to 
collect the ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ news on each new 


advance in technology and equipment, and pass c/o McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
on this information to an entire industry. 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


The Industrial Press of America implements 


° ° ° . * * * 
the exchange of ideas, which is a national char- 
acteristic and one of the secrets of our industrial THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
development. lel ‘ ‘a ‘i 
ay nen 23 publications, which gather “‘war-news’’ from the 
lhrough the interchange of ideas, made pos- *‘war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
sible by the Industrial Press, the sum of American and 725 engineer-correspondents . . . More than 
technical genius is greater than the sum of its parts. 1,000,000 executives, designers, production men and 
If a food engineer in Illinois learns how to distributors use the editorial and advertising pages of 
re e e 2ce aga7i 7% awonhs fej 296 rare “ti 
add and control Vitamin A in a food product, all these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
; problems. 
food manufacturers learn how it was done, 
through a magazine like FOOD INDUSTRIES.* THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
If a manufacturer develops a new dehydrating Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 
machine, production men learn what it will do for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


and how it operates, through the informative and 
helpful advertising that is characteristic of the McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Industrial Press. 330 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Machinist Coal Age Electronics Mill Supplies 

Aviation Construction Methods Engineering & Mining Journal Power 

Bus Transportation Electrical Contracting E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets product Engineering 

Business Week Snctclest Miseahintiel Engineering News-Record : Textile World 

( ee ; lectrical Nlerchandising Factory Management & Maintenance : 

“emical& Metallurgical Electrical West *FOOD INDUSTRIES-showshowtoMan- Transit Journal 
'-ngineering Electrical World age Production, Retain Nutrition and Appetite Wholesaler’s Salesman 


Appeal. 








Zuality 


The grandfathers of today’s mill men fourd 
rings sold under the new “DIAMOND 
FINISH” trademark to be a quality prod- 
uct. They learned through the years that 
they could depend on rings of this name 
to perform with exceptional satisfaction. 
Today we are the world’s largest ring 
making plant, and for just one reason: the 
Quality of our rings yields extra values in 
easy starting and long life. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO-~- 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 1873 





We make all types 
of Holders 


(M ASS.) 


DIAMOND 
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Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
or Ply .. White 
or Colored. . 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton. worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 











Sell Direct 
Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 
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MOHAIR WORSTED 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York ¢ Philadelphia « Boston 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


PROCESSING 
Rayon and Nylon Yarns 
for Hosiery Knitting Trade 








NS 


We specialize on high twist rayon processed with 
“AVCONIT No. |" for full fashioned hosiery. 


2701 Armitage Avenue 
Aberfoyle ay Co., 123 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y. 


N. P. Murp 813 Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
C. D. Gott Co., 3303 Brainerd Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CUT 


Chicago, Illinois 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance, 

Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 £. LEE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





























Wayne Traverse Wheels for use on your Universal No. 90 windé 
ide of oil hardened tool steel or of bone hard fibre, cannot be | 
rr service and quality in their respective fields. 

Our hardened steel wheels will last indefinitely, and because of thi 
hardness will not cut or become nicked and therefore damage your § 
These wheels are accurately made The size is correct and the finis! 
the face of the wheel is as smooth as polishing can make it 

If you want a softer and less expensive wheel we offer you our hard fibre wi 
These wheels are made of bone hard fibre, and are manufacturd with the sa 
accuracy and care as our steel wheels. These fibre wheels will give you the maxir 
f results that you can expect of a soft wheel If, for anv reason, you feel that 
would like to try out fibre wheels, let us know and we will send you a sampl 





l size you want 


WAYNE MFG. CO. Honesdale, Pa. 
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FALLS YARN MILLS | 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 


Fine Woolen 
and Specialty 
Yarns 
For Weaving 
and Knitting 





SELL DIRECT 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Stanley Porter Harold R. Shirley C. M. Patterson 
257—4th Ave. Commercial Trust Bldg. 222 West Adams St. 


RAYON TOPS 


Standard Grades—Lustrous—Delustred—Superfine 


Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
158 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 











| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


| French and English Spun Worsted 
| French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives :— 


BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring onan and Twister Travelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American® Hicks® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 


National Ring Traveler Company 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Y PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Trees. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 














Cut Loom Lubrication Cost 


by Half 


Lubricating looms with oil doubles your costs. 
You pay once for oil that’s used. Once again 
for what's wasted by dripping and spattering. 
What's more serious—oil spots cause heavy 
losses and cut production. 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearing until con- 
sumed. Stops oil spots, increases production 
and cuts lubricant cost. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 


WAREHOUSES 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Providence, R. I. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Kil GISTERED 


UID OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


TRADE MARK 


NON- FL 


IN U.S. PAT OFFIC cau 


Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


. A... 
whe - bation Mabeiaes 


Mh a tl oper , ret 
STR tio neers ae 
ioe csmiieine: a marking the ; 
roving in wool, cotton, silk, rayon, 

and all textile mills. 18 colers 

available. Write Dept. TW-9 today 

for FREE Color Chart! 
















CRANE 


KNITTING MACHINES € 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 
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No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 





SPRING NEEDLE: Spring Needle 










Underwear Mact h Automati } 
Taks_Up. Sizes trom 13 in > ch \ formation, send for our catalog. 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the 
number of feeds depending on the 
size of cylinders. Also in sizes from DI NSMORE MFG CO 
10 in. to 36 in. or larger if desired ‘ . 
diameter, for production of big variety 
f cs P eds, stocki " 
aac and Ser og v SALEM, MASS. 
f RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
. “ | 
mands of rapidly changing pattens || CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility Bennington, Vermont 
. » plus smooth, fast running operation that | ane , 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- Quality L ATCH. ‘and SPRING BEARD 


clusive features are Patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let tell h 
ane cea sie _ Wri TE 


CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 75% in. to 205 in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 


370 CRANE -1 | 


MANUFACTURING CO. | 
LAKEPORT, N. H. Wee 
also 


Spring Latch Needle Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINERY SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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' =7% WILDMAN 


“LEMITED* 


In these days of economic pres- 


Mun. 


E 
| is 


for AMERICA 


“Throw your SCRAP 
into the FIGHT” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE PROGRAM 





sure, the machine that saves 





production and man hours 





justly stands high in manufactur- 





ing circles. 


THE WILDMAN 
Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine 


CEAaa ae 


- Piet rire 
wer 


deserves the title of “limited” for 
the fast, express job it is doing 
wherever in service. It saves 
precious running time by knitting 
the entire stocking in one contin- 
uous operation, perfect from top 
to toe, and elimination of stops 


and slow-downs and the bad 


‘¢ 
ee 
ne 
te 
7 
Dp 
cay 


matching of leggers and footers. 


PEREE 
Pry rs 
asp 


Because of war work 


our production is limited 


to supplying repair parts. 








WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





NOVEMBER, 1942 














Established 1838 











Incorporated 1894 


6.6 rat =e 
=e 


FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 
THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


The result of several generations of specialized effort in 
the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 
production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 











WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL 

STITCH MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL 

EDGE FINISHING AND CLASS 60 MA- 
CHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 









2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 








CLOTH-FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


Drying Cylinders, Mixing Kettles, Color Strainers, Dippers 
and Scoops, Quetches, Compensating Rolls, Laundry-Type 
Washers and Dryers, Metal Trucks, Hosiery-Dyeing Machines 


90% of Our Orders Are Repeats 


Good will is the disposition of a customer to return to where 
he has been well served.—U. S. Supreme Court. 


||| J. E. CARROLL & CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


THE LOYAL T. 
HU 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 





| 
Acme Products 


for seamless bostery knitting 











Speak for themselves 





Up-To-Date Machines 










Needles 
Economy Makers 





For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills. etc. 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE | 
& NEEDLE CO. | 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 





Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


ta BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 



















*Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 


Machine and Hand Knitting 


[French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 


HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR 
* 


Complete color assortments 


\merican Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 





Wt 
NARA 


is dependent, to no small degree, upon proper processing of all the fibres and 
fabrics which comprise milady’s wardrobe. . . . Hosiery, gloves, blouses, skirts, 
underthings, all owe much of their charm and wearability to the fact that 
they are properly processed with proven compounds. 
Since 1907, constant familiarity with the consumers’ requirements, — never 
ceasing research,—and increased laboratory and manufacturing facilities 
have kept Scholler Products abreast of the times. 


| \ SCHOLLER BROS. INC. Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, 


/ D Softeners, Oils, Finishes. Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. 













ean *FINISHES 


TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


OVERCOATS 

TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Many processors and finishers 
of textiles working on govern- 
ment orders are depending on 
Onyx products and Onyx chem- 


ists and technicians to meet 
specification and production de- 


mands. Rapidly changing con- 
ditions in all of the raw material 
fields make very necessary the 
closest cooperation between 
Onyx technicians and the tex- 
tile plants to keep production 
going. Mills and finishing plants 
are urged to consult with us on 
their processing and finishing 
problems. Onyx research and 
production facilities are at your 
service. We are helping others, 
perhaps we can help you. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
New England Office: 
511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 
121 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 





For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service .. . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 





SYRUPS 







ms, 1OWA 


s, GU 
DEXTRINE DAR RAPIDS, 


000 


CORN STARCHES, 
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How to get whiter whites when bleach 
is scarce is every mill’s problem. You 
can count on PQ Silicates to help to 
conserve your bleach. PQ Silicate in 
the bath properly controls its release, 
avoiding waste. 

Leading mills save money by using the 
right silicate in scouring, in boil-off 
and other detergent textile processes. 
You'll want complete information on 
how you can maintain quality whiteness 
with less bleach. Call on us. 

PQ Silicates for Textile Processes: 


Star Brand, brilliantly clear 
42° Baumé silicate 


Metso Granular, white, free- 
flowing granulated metasil- 
icate of soda 


PHILADELPHIA 
\ QUARTZ COMPANY 


« |}/ 125 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@, @ e ' 
Chicago Sales Off.: Eng. Bldg. ¢ 
Distributors in 
Over 60 Cities 2) 
Nine Plants . t e 


_ The rising tide of war, submerging the 
a3 M fading foibles of fashion, has necessitated 
many a new technique in dyeing, finishing 

| —even in spinning, knitting and weaving. 


UE ose 


| are helping to solve these war problems by their purity and 
| uniform adherence to specifications. Helping too is assist- 
ance by HOOKER technical specialists, always ready to 
| advise on problems within their fields. 


O Used in place of soap for full- 


ing, it eliminates the lengthy | HOOKER chemicals for the textile industry include anhy- 
soap boiling operation. 


drous aluminum chloride and antimony trichloride, benzal 
Used with soap, it prevents chloride, benzoyl chloride, benzyl chloride, chlor anisidine, 


congealing, eliminating stuck dichlor aniline, caustic soda, chlorine, meta nitrobenzoyl 


a Ma hahaa bata be chloride, para nitrobenzoyl chloride and many other inor- 


Permitting the use of stone ganic and organic intermediates. 

cold soap, it prevents the 

troubles that hot soap causes. 
S Tee te ie (ole) 4 
amp q £LECTROC HY 170) iz R 
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ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. mee Ei a 
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ILL STARCH 
Me Weavers Feceud 


e Always Uniform @ Dependable 






Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 












F. M. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. eCarries Weight Into the Fabric 









C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
— 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 


STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic 
in your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 


bleach. 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 


@ Penetrates Thoroughly @ Boils Thin 






D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 


TENTERING| 


and DRYING) 
MACHINERY} 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 


and 





Special Soaps 


S 
7 
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WRITE US FOR 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION | SAMPLES AND 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 


Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 




















DANDUX = 100 LAUNDRY BASKET 


UILT to exacting quality stand- 

ards of finer materials, they 
have been preferred in the textile 
field, because their superior construc- 
tion assures longer life, greater dura- 
bility and satisfaction. Yet they cost 
no more than the ordinary. 


You, too, will find greater value in 
Dandux Baskets, 


Hampers 
Trucks. 


and 


ow C.R.DANIELS. INC. 
QuaLiTyY 


CANVAS 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
101 CROSBY ST. © NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Newark © Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Cle 
Milwaukee © Philadelphia « 


ON WHI 


these F jols 
Anes swe time 


- Washing mill floors 


. Cleaning dye vats 


velond «© Detroit 


Pittsburgh 


a 





- Steam cleaning slasher drums 


. Cleaning knitting machine heads 


couwh WwW KN = 


. Reclaiming warp spinning rings 
7. Cleaning humidifying equipment 

Save time and conserve man-power on these seven 
maintenance jobs as so many other mills across 
the Nation are doing by using specialized, safe, 
tast-working Oakite materials! FREE DIGEST 
gives details on these and 32 other jobs. Write 
TODAY for YOUR copy! 


OCAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U.S. and Canada 


Wee es Rone OTe 


SMATERIALS METHODS | SERVICE \ mR EVERY 
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CLEANING REQUIREMENT 











came an modern 


demand A-1 quality. And = 
know, because of 68 years OF © 


ORNE SCRYMSER 
hem not only the 
lue as well. 


The trade 
standards ee 


perience, that 8 
WOOL OILS givet 
highest quality but va 


+ BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 

x XX SAPONIFIED OlL FOR wool 
x RER SPECIAL Wool OIL 

x $5 WOOL Olt 


| Highest quality also in: 


n Oils ° Shear Oils « Loom Oils 
Comb Box Lubricants 
High Pressure Greases 


High Temperature Greases 


Apro 


BRETON 


Tut 





COMPANY 


r FIBRE CONDITIONING 












SCRYMSER 


MINEROL PROCESS fo 
18 / 


a 
CHARLOTTE, N. C- 
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BRETON 
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SCOMESEDONEDEDEREDeRENERENTESHEEOENUDEENERETeReuseeoeeecenceRSAeEAOnEOeEseaseOeROseEceeU HER SEOOR ERO EAEE EE 


WANTED 
WOOLEN MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


with successful record as manager and 
producer, preferably one with good 
foundation in raw stocks. 


Our mill is running mostly on Gov- 
ernment work. It is modernly equipped 
and conveniently located in the East. 
Salary $7500 per year. 

Give full details with references in 
application. 










P-204, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York ¢ 





AUNEDONONEUOOEE CURE OUEDOUEOROSORDOOROEEEREGEDORSOROHODOEOEOHOEOEOROOGS 


POSITION VACANT 


SUPERVISOR—to take charge of warping op- 
erations, textile mill near Allentown, Pa 
Ex l t opportunity for right man seeking 
post-war security. Write age, experience, edu 
ition, salary expected, draft status. P-202 


tile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


POSITIONS. WANTED 


M A NAGER-SUPERINTENDENT: of tayon 
Cotton or silk — better qualities of Dress 
fabrics, fancy stripes and Jacquard, Tapestry 
Drapery, and furniture. Technician good me 
chani« Best of references. PW-187, Textile 
World. 330 W. 42nd St., New . York, N _Y. 


TEXTILE Si HOOL GRi ADU IATE 40 years old 
y 











12 ears n slashing on viscose and acetate 
rayo! aud preparatory departments, good | 
v ige of chemistry looks for position in 

PW -203 Textile World 330 W 42nd 
S N Yorl N y | 
X PEI ( We ng M colored 

i ’ Ss S I inag 

establist PW-205 

lex \\ 2 N. M ga \ shicago 


FOR SALE 


SACRIFICE: TROY TUMBLER, 42x60, 2 pock 





MM i re s OX 
I 21—61 St Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
NO. 50 I NIVERSAL double pencil tubes 1 
hines reasonable 201, Text > World, ¢ ) 
W 4 i § New N y 


WANTED 


LABORATORY CALENDER WANTED—tw 
or three-roll. R.B.H. Dispersions, Inc., Bout 


k, New Jersey 





a SALES LINES WANTED 


C. COLBURN HARDY 


78 Fairmount Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 


CUODDEOHOEOUSOEROOECOROUOEOOOOOCEOOEROOEEE 





WANTED 


To purchase a business as a going con- 
cern with a suitably equipped factory of 
around 40 to 60 thousand square feet 
manufacturing area for the manufacture 
of high precision machine tools. Well 
equipped plant manufacturing light ma- 
chine tools or machine equipment desired, 
but manufacturers of light printing ma- 
chinery, hosiery or knitting machinery, 
light packaging machinery or similar 
products would be considered. 


Please give full particulars of type of 
business, equipment available, and price, 
to 


PODHUOROROEDOOOOEEOETOECODESEOSOUGHEOOOUOEDODADeRRCROROHROOCEtEOFOHOHEORES = 





BO-199, Textile W 
Mix n Avy ct f I 


| UPPED EDEUTEOEREDEOEOEOEOEOE EOE DE@OTEE DE DE DOROT PEROOEDE ETT EETEROSET DEDOETE PEE DEE FOE DOT tETD. 


<HENEROGEOUOODOUAEUDLEOEOREENOOHOOUEDNEDADEOEOEOROEOEOEOESERNGAGHOSDEOPONOHOESUOEOESOOURRSOREDEREROOROOERET 


| 
| 








seaunoueuevcusueevssnencoaveuuensuneseeneneeveseeuenneseenecesneneesuescaveneeseansosucnsusceseseegegse? | : 


mum PROFESSIONAL SERVICES ome | 


LONeNOueeeROOOESUONONOOOOENEORONOD 





SHCHOEOROEOEOEGHONSHCHOUOSOROROEDEOUOEOEOEOOEEONONONEOEORORUEOS 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


t 


ng booklet concerning Invent ns, Patents, 





Marks and Copyrights, t he with Sched 
f Government and Attorn ees, sent with- 
t ! Simply ask f “te et and sched- 


eeeeeeeeenenenenoneneeens 





Patents & Trade-Marks 


Suite 448, 815—15th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. : 


COUNEAHASOEERENHOREAEROGOOOOONOUEONROOOEOOLEOOUREDEEONGEEDOSOOOOUOOOOOOOLOSAEOOEOORNREERNRESEENDENOOOONEDS 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 
. AA ul 
ewmgawes | “OPPORTUNITIES”: 324 "38"fesau 


UNDISPLAYED RATES DISPLAYED 


10 CENTs A WorD, MINIMUM CHARGE $2.00 | Individual Spaces with border rules for 
| 
| 
} 
| 











Positions Wanted (full or part time salaried prominent display and advertisements 
employment only) % the above rates The advertising rate is $5.75 per inch for 
payable in advance. all advertising appearing on other than 

Box Numbers—Care of publication New a contract basis Contract rates quoted 


York, Chicago or San Francisco offices on request, 

count as 10 words. An advertising inch is measured %” ver- 
Discount of 10% if full payment is made tically on a ecolumn—3 = columns—30 

in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. inches to a page, 





“atv tears of ::—“(ié Rene ene ana ne, 


Over Forty Years of _, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dependable and Confidential 

for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, 
superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, 
fixers, ete. ’Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVIC EK, Inc. 







Phone: Liberty 6547 294 


Snenseneneeensencnncnaes COOOUEONOEOEOEOUEEREDUEODOROEOEOEOEOOOUOOEUROGRONOREEOOGOSOROROEOROROOOEONONDROOROROEREODEOERD 


Mass. 


Oeoneeenenenennenerenrens 










COCOHONOEOEOROSOCOEONEOOOOOEOES sneneeenenencesens 


WANT TO BUY 


350,000 gal. Cap. or Larger Steel 
Water Tanks on Steel Towers 

3—750 or 1000 GPM Underwriters Fire 
Pumps 


RUSSELL STANHOPE 
305 Madison Ave. New York 


LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


| 
| 







Of Textile orld, published monthly at Albany, 
a tor Setcuar 1, 1942. 





State of New York? 
|} County of New York § » 










tefore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, nersonally appeared J A. Gerard 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 

} and says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill 
| Publishing Company Inc., publishers of Textil 


BUYING FOR MEXICO 


New and Used Textile machinery and appliances, 
particularly on Scutchers—Carding Engines—Card 










grinding machines--Slubbing, intermediate and World, and that the following is to the best f 

Roving frames for cotton—Ring Spinning Frames =| his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner 

Chapon’s Patent Cup Spinning machine—Rollers = ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circulatior 

Spindles—F lver Bobbins—Mill accessories of = etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 

every description Z the above caption, eo oe ye Act of August 24 

= 912, as & ided by ve Act of March 3, 933, er 

nen mee. 48s. 1) OS <, e F La eee 
: Av. Juarez No 30, Mexico, D. F. = | printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
SUUNEECCUUEHECOOONEHENECeOUHONESOoONONOnOOEE HHOOOOUUUNOEEEEDOUEHREEDEOUNNCHEEE ENON AHEEEHONONS 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
SODOOHUROEDOAUNSHRNDOUOSONEEODOAUUOSHENODOOUEOOHOOOUOOOOEROSEOUOOONEEEEAUNSOOHEEODAOENONCHROUOOONNREOAROED editor, managing editor, and business managers ar 
WANTED Publisher, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 


West 42nd St., N \ ( Editor, Douglas G. W f 
30 West 42nd St a. Ro” Managing Editor, W 

liam B. Dall, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. Busines 

Manager, William Buxman, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. ¢ 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, i 
name and address must be stated and also immediatel 
ereunder, the names and addresses of stockholders owr 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Large Synchronous Motor Driven Types 
Preferred 


GEORGE M. MERIWETHER 





PU 














ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT stock If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
606 Farley Bldg. Birmingham, Alabama addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
STs owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con 
PIL ORECERODEGEEREReRceEHRRReeRHteReeREeeeROReReeEES cern Its name ana = i art - oe we 1] AS thos € of eact 
individual member, must be given McGraw-Hill Put 
lishing Company Inc 230 West 42nd St N wee 
West 42nd St N Y ( James H. MecGri AW. 








: : 0 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. James H. McGrav 

Haskel & Dawes, Twisters, Brownells 2) james H. McGraw, Jy., and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees 

Twisters, and other kindred equipment. = for: Harold W. MeGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr., Dor 

z ald ( McGraw Curti W McGraw, 330 West 42nd 

=/ st., N. Y. C.. Curtis W. McGraw, 330 West 42nd St., 

ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., INC. =) N.'y. ©. ‘Donald €. McGraw 0 Ww N. ¥ 

= ( Anne Hugus Brittor West Zz, % 

162 Greene Street N. Y. ©. =! wtidred W. McGraw. Madison, N. J : 
Seneneeeseenseenan um avenesenseneenes 73 No. Country Club Drive, Phoenix 

Muir & Guaranty Trust ¢ of New r 





PO Se \ 


fuir 140 Broadway, N 


FOR SALE 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and ott 

security holders owning or h ding l ‘per cent or more ¢ 

CLOTH DRYER i332 8kh estate: i ote 
are: (If there are none, so state.) Nom 





4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving t 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold 


Heathcote 20th century. 





PEOEORDOEEEOEOHOODOREUOOECEOEOEONEREONES 








i if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 

= MERRIMAC MILLS COMPANY security holders as they appear upon the books of 

= company but also, in cases where the stockholder 

: METHUEN, MASS. security holder appears unon the books of the compar 
eneuecencenerenanennenennny seeeseeeeuecersecnensenenee seeneeneeneeneueneneeens is trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 





the person or corporation for whom —= trustee is act 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con i 
tatements embracing affiant’s full camels ind be 
as to the circumstances and conditions under wl 
stockholders and security holders who do not apt 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold st 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 





COOOUEEOUDUOUOOROEOECOOOEOOROOONOEOCOOROROSSEOEOOONGEDEONDESEENOOOOOE 


FOR SALE 


POHUOOEORCUONROHOROEONONONONE 





= 








90,000 8” 3-ring Automatic Bobbins in fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to be 
od condition Price and samples on that any other person, association, or corporation 
re os any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bor 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
FS-200, Textile W 2 
a, That the average number of copies of each i 
t his publication sold or distributed, through tl 










or othe to paid su ribers during tl 
. - months p eding the date shown above is This il 
srevernnenssserssennnnenvsnesaseeonssnonnensetonesnsesonenineinarsnennsnnonnttg | ation tee ae aise ana TRAnitin® Oris 
: FOR SALE = J. A. GERARDI, Secreta 
= All types of Circular and Flat Knitting : McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMVANY — 
= Machines, also Parts and Latch Needles. : Sworn to and subscribed bef me this 29th 
= State your needs or send us a sample to SEE te 
: match SEAI CHESTER W. DIBBLI 
: A. LIBERKOWSKI Not Public, Queens County. Queens ( ww 4 
= MELVALE MACHINE WKS. zi ( ficate filed Nw. ¥. 4 Clerk 
=: 3322 Melvale St. Phila., Penn. = 
“suuseueusosnevesnsssusnoeoensenesusenesecesseoecnscsusenvovsnvenesesesuscssusononcoesenessnssenconessee= M n eX] M 









~.UnNneneneeensenseneeeser 





















G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


=\ We’re helping TEXTILE MILLS / 
4¢x win the Battle of Production 
3 for you... by locating | 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
USED MACHINERY 


ES, Uncle Sam, we're doing the biggest job we've ever tackled—bigger than just buying and 





j j 
EERE 






selling good used textile machinery—our specialty for the past 16 years. IF we do not have it 
in stock, we employ all our facilities to locate critical machinery for textile mills in all parts of 
the country—frequently before it is placed on the open market .. . taking it from where it is—deliver- 
ing it to the place where it is needed, to convert present mills from peace-time to war-production. 


1. To EQUIP 


new mills 


3—46"' to 52'' Van Vlaanderen Button Breakers 
—42'' King & Gerber 3 roll Calender with 
3/60/220 v. motor 
—48'' Farmer 6-bow! Calender 
—50'' Van Vlaanderen 3-roll Calender 
2—sets 3-cyl. Furbush Woolen Cards 48''x60" 
camel back feeds Barker condensers 
8—Whitin D-2 Combers 
3—Whitin C Combers 
72'' Gessner 2 Cyl. Semi-Decating Mtr. Dr. 
9—36'' to 48'' Windle Doublers 
60'' Van Vlaanderen Doubling, Tubing & 
Measuring Mche. 
set 23 Lincoln 88'' Face Copper Dry Cans, 
Horizontal Frames 
60 yd. P.&S. 100'' Return Tenter dryer 
—!50 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer 65" 
opening 
84'' Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer 
Hurricane Loop Dryer, 7'8'' wide x 34'2!/2" 
long x 6'3!/2"' high, inside dimensions 
3—Smith Drum Paddle Dyeing Machines with 
motors, 1-25 Ib., 1-50 Ib., 1-100 Ib. 
56 Arm Mayoux Skein Dyeing Machine driven 
with monel and copper tanks 
Empire Copper Basket Extractor, belt dr 
6'' Empire Copper Basket Extractor Belt Dr. 
40'' Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractor 3/60/ 
220 v. motor, Extra Basket 


48'' Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractors, belt dr. 


10"' to 46'' Elliott & Hall Folders 
schultz Fulling Mills 
wide, 3-cyl, 30'' dia. Garnett, automatic 


2. To EXPAND 


production 


The WAR-time production of textile mills, slowed or stopped 
completely by lack of equipment, is being put back on sched- 
ule by the installation of good used textile machinery. And 
Machinery Liquidating Company is doing its part—locating 
badly needed machinery—frequently persuading mill owners 
to part with idle equipment they had no intention of selling used textile equipment, 


AVAILABLE for “AT-ONCE” Shipment 


2—54"' and 64"' Inspecting & Winding Machines 
35—S&W Mod. K Knitters, 48 gge. 3'' to 3!/2" 
160 to 220 N. with attachments 


30—42'' Draper Model K Auto, Looms, 20 h. 
mtr, dr. 


100—42'' and 48'' C & K 4 x | Automatic Looms 


30—69'' Draper Mod. D Auto Duck Looms, 
mtr. dr. 


12—72'"' C & K (4x4) Tapestry Looms with 1300 
Jacq. mtr, dr. 


30—82'' C & K 4xl Auto Looms, Roller Tops, 
motor driven 


10-—92'' C & K 4x4 Box Looms 
100—92'' Draper Model L auto Looms, belt dr. 
4—120"' C & K (4x4) 25 harness Looms 
2—60'' P & W Selvage Trade Markers 
I—80 inch Woonsocket 24 roll D, A. Napper 
|—65'' Van Vlaanderen Palmer 
1—50'"' Morrison Triune Finishing Mach. Quetch 
Palmer Tenter 
|—36'"' D & F Mixing Picker with Bramwell Weed 
& Spencer Oiler 
|—48'' C & M Mixing Picker 
I—65'' Voelker Rotary Cloth Press 
I—42"' Rice, Barton & Fales, 7-color Prtg 
Mach., Dry Cans, etc. 
i—43"' Rice, Barton & Fales 8 color Prtg 
Mach., Dry Cans, etc. 


|—54"' Textile Mach. Co. 8 color Prtg. Mach. 


complete with 2—G.E., 35 HP mftrs. 


|—52'' Waldron 12 color Printing Mach., com- 


plete with Westge slip ring, motor, 50 HP. 


3. To REPLACE 


worn-out units 


4. To SUPPLY 


repair parts 


—placing it where it is badly needed. Yes, Uncle Sam .. . 
and Mr. Mill Owner, we will find those used textile machines 
for you—if they are to be found—machines needed to supply 
the production requirements of our armed forces, lend-lease, 
and essential civilian requirements. ‘When you need good 


telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-8014.” 


I—Nash No. 3 Hytor Pump, V-belt motor 
driven 3/60/220 v. with 60-brass vacuum tube 

1—66'' Johnson 5 cyl. Slasher 

350—W & J Tenter clips, B. O. brass face 
4—156 sp. Saco-Lowell 7x3!/, Speeders 
6—184 sp. Saco-Lowell 7x2 Speeders 
7|—256 sp. Fales & Jenks 234"' and 3" gge Spin- 
ners. Texrope drive 

|—Pair of 60'' Squeeze Rolls 

|—40 ft. W. & J. Stainless Clip Tenter with 
housing. 55 inch opening. 

10—96 Spindle Draper 4'' Ring, 5'' Gage, Tape 
Drive Twisters, M.D. 

2—28 Sp. F&J Novelty Twisters with mtrs. 

10—96 Sp. Draper 4'' Ring, 5'' Gauge Twisters, 
tape drive, motor driven 

I—108 Sp. Saco Lowell 4!/,'' Ring High Speed 
5'/,'' Gauge Twister 7-ply tape drive, belt 
driven 

2—120 Sp. H & B 4"' Ring 5'' Gauge Twisters 
4-ply band drive, belt driven 

I—132 Sp. Saco Lowell, high speed 3!/,"' Ring, 
4'/, Gauge Twister, 7-ply tape drive, 3-phase 
3/60/220 v., motor (1924) 

I—132 Sp. Saco Lowell 3!/,'' Eadie Rings 4!/,'' 
Gauge Twister, 9-ply tape drive 3/60/220 v. 
motor (1924) 

150—128 Sp. Fletcher Dble Deck Upstroke Twist- 
ers, 7'' Sp. spacing equp. with 2-3 HP mtrs 

14—Collins Double Feed Roll Novelty Yarn 
Twisters: 7—160 sp.; 6—180 sp.; I—I92 sp 

i—48"' C. G. Sargent Wool Washer Feed 

|—50'' P & W Winding & Measuring Machine 

I—80 Sp. Foster Model !2 tube Winders 


EXTRA: Special Liquidation—Complete knitting mill and/or machinery and buildings, including: 8 S. & W. Latch Needie Automatic Cuff & Swiss Rib 
ond 12 Plain Latch-Knitters:; 13 Wildman Automatic Latch Needie—and 20 Spring Needle-knitters; 23 Cooper Spring Needle Knitters; also 


cylinders and dials and miscellaneous knitting equipment. 


Write airmail for specifications. 


Miacuinery Laioquipatinc Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cable Address: “LIQUIDATE” New York 


OVER 16 YEARS IN TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
31-33 West 42nd Street =m | i. 
Telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-8014 oe 
DOMESTIC . EXPORT ° INSPECTORS ° APPRAISERS 


— 


° LIQUIDATORS 





Quality Used Mill Machinery for Cotton, Silk, Rayon, Wool; Bleaching—Dyeing—Finishing 
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COUDOOOOOOERUOUERUEDODSODOUEDOOOUEEOEOOEEOAOOSUSSOUEROOOOOEOOUORSUOOOOEOOOSREOAgEOUOOOREGHAEEOUOOO DELUGE? | 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


1—Parkhurst 30” Burr Picker 

1—Sargent Duplex Burr Picker 36” 

1—Saco-Lowell single head, single balling 
gill kox, 14” p. 

3—Saco-Lowell single head double ball- 
ing gill boxes, 34” p. 

1—Taylor-Wadsworth double head double 
balling gill box 34” p. 

2—12 Ball Unballing Creels 44” face zinc 
rolls 

2—P.S. 4 spindle Draw Boxes, 14x9 bob- 
bin 

. 6 spindle Draw Boxes, 14x9 bob- 


. 8 spindle Draw Box 12x6 bobbin 

. 36 spindle Flyer Rovers 6x3 

. 80 spindle Cone Rover 10x5 

. 60 spindle Cone Rovers 10x5 

80 spindle Cone Rovers 8x4 
Bros. Worsted Mules, 600 


Terie 
US 
MMm”NmWN 


spindles 
1—Gassner 80” single acting Napper 
1—Volker Press 66” cylinder, 16” dia. 
Grain Scales and Twist Testers 
Caps, Tubes and spindles 
Drawing and Spinning Change Gears 
Also complete a Bradford System Worsted 
Spinning Plant, 1000 cap spindles, Card- 
ing, Combing Preparatory machinery, 44 
Automatic Draper Looms 76” wide. 


JOHN CLISHAM 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
CASTER & DEVEREAUX AVES. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ODOUOEGUOOEORORGEDEODOEOEOROROROROEES 


OUOOEOEEORURUEOEOUEOEOESUROEOROEOEOEOESOEOESOOUROROOROEOROOROGOHOEOEEOEOROGEOEOUEOEOOSORORUEORUEOEDESERUEDEOEROEGHDURORONSEREGESOEOROEOHEOEOEOOEOOONOEDEOESESEAOROEOEOROOOUROSOEOOOESOEOOGHOOROROEORO REORDER EHEOOOOOEEROOEOEREORERORENE 


COUEDECEODEOEUHOUEOEOROOEOOOOEOEEOEDEOUOEEOOOAEEEOHOEACEOHOUDEEERCHOAGQAUEOEESECRCEREOUEOEOEOEOEROEREGHOEEOEOOUEEOROROURORGEORGEOOOOEEEOEROROROROOEOEOEOEOROEOOSOROEROHOUSORORCEOEGOOOOOEEOSOROROHOEEOHOEOEOOEOE ROHN RREOHEOREOHOORONDS 





MT eeee oon 





a*UOREOROOEOOEOODODEDOUEOOOREDOOORODOROEOEOHOROROGORGHOLOEGOSRGOOOREOOECEROUDOROHORORESHONSEOHONEES 


PICKERS & WILLOWS 


i—60”" Sargent Mixing Picker. 

i—18” C & M Fearnaught Picker. 

i—36” Proctor & Schwartz mixing Picker 

i—30” D & F Mixing Picker. 

2—48” Sargent Burr Pickers. 

2—i8” C & M Burr Pickers. 

—Dodge shoddy pickers. 

2—Butterworth shoddy pickers. 

2—Schofield shoddy pickers. 

2—13” Schofield Carding Pickers. 

i—10” S & F Breaker shredder. 

i—60” S & F Finisher shredder. 

j—single cyl. 30” x 60” Smith 
Breasts 

4—24” Felt cards, suitable for sample cards 

2—Gerry shoddy pickers. 

2—10' S & F Cone willow. 

= 2—7' S & F cone willows. 

i—7' Sargent cone willow. 

i—Schofield Automatic willow 

i—Schofield square Box willow. 

i—Hunter square box willow. 

2—S & F square box willows. 

i—Kitson waste cleaner with condenser 

3—P & S coiling condensers. 

= 2—Clearfield ceiling condensers. 

= 2—Saco-Lowell ceiling condensers. 

Garnett main cylinders, doffers, workers, etc. 


: H. B. LINCOLN Jr. 
: P. O. Box No. 11 


Del. County, Pa. 





NO 


COOUEOUEOEOEOHOEOUOOEUOOEUEOOCOEOEORONEOHOHOOOOEOOORONEE 


Garnetts with 


TO) 


= Swarthmore, 


“oAURDEOEONOEOEOEOEOEORDODEOOOLOEUAODOEOEDEOECODROGEOEOEEOEORUROGOSOROEOEOEOOOEOOREOEOEOROESEGORORREOEOEEE: 


suensnevesseneceesvenseuensenseneevensusetesesescensengonssssseceenaesseseossesusisosessesseeseseneess 
Parkhurst 40 in. duplex Burr Picker. 
Modern 48 in. Harwood Feed. 
Sargent Cone Duster [ron Frat 
Payne Winders & Bobbins. 
Tothurst 40 Extractor. 
TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES. 
EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
Spring & Latch Needles) 
KNITTING PARTS : 
BURR-WHEELS 
\ akes & Gauges) = 
Davis & Furber 80 inch NAPPER. 
McCreary 4 Steam Calender, 


KNITTING NEEDLES 


Send us sample for matching and 
quotation 


JAS. HUNTER STOCK DRYER 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. : 
P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y. 5 


FP eenneeeensenenneneeeseeceneense COUEUROEUNOHOROHGEOEOEUEDEUEOROHONOENCUOOEOROROROEOE 


eanennenonenees 
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ie 


SPECIAL OFFERING— 


Motor. 


Hercules & Tolhurst Extractors 30”-60” Copper, 
Rubber Baskets, M. D. & B. D 
6—W. & J. and V. V. Tenter Frames, 30’ 
Stainless and Brass Clips 
72” Full Width Washer, 2 Sets Rubber Nip 
Rolls. 
1—s0” Full Width Washer, 
Bearing, Rubber Rolls. 
Woonsocket and D. & F. 24-36 
Vv. V. 19’ Dye Kettle. 
30” to 48” Stainless Dye Kettles. 
Can Dryers, Copper and Steel, 45” to 107” 
Face 
1—-Baker Electric Lift Truck. 
Lot of Cast Iron Pipe, Valves, Reducers, Tees, 
Elbows. 
4s’ x 20’ Water Filters. 


to 90’ 


3 Roll Mangle Ball 


Roll Nappers. 


me 


40 Worth St. 


SUOUOHEURODODOOESODOEEEOEOOHONOHUEOECEDESOEEOOOEDEOOEOROROEOEOEOOEOROROEEOUEOOOSOHOROOROEOHROROSOHOEGHEOEOEOHOROOESaHORRERHOHOREROOROES 








2—Whitin Quillers, 378 Spindles 
each. 

2—Foster make, Tube winders, 
40 spindles each machine, 
wind from skeins to 6” 
tubes. 

7—Ball Winders, Franklin Ma- 
chine Co. makes. With 8” 
gauge or space between spin- 
dles. 12 spindles to ea. ma- 
chine. 

11—Ball winders, Silver & Gay 
make. 5” gauge. 20 spindles 
each machine. 

7—Rubber Thread Covering ma- 
chines, wrap yarns around 


162 Greene Street 


STHUTEEUEUEREDOROOROROHONOUGUROOOHOAOORORGEEOOUEOEOHOURONEUGOAUGOOROEOROESOROROEPOROROOOHOEOOROEUEOOSOEOUSEGOHOOGOROOOEOURORGONOUOSOEOERE. 


















tion let-off. 


volts 3 ph. 60 eye. 


nUONOOESUOEOLODROEOOREGHOREONOOEDOROOEOOSSOREDSEEEROHOOOEEOEEOSEOOEHORTO REO HOSED REEF OD 








@ Printing Machines 
@ Dry Cans 

@ Calenders 

@ Quetches 


TIT 


49 STATE STREET 
Sherwood 2-1367 


OOUOEAEOSUROROHRUNDEROSOEOOSOOONOEOENE 





eueneenencnonen 


2 Sargent Yarn Conditioners, motor drive. 
1 Sturtevant size 5 Multivane Fan. 

Copper Slasher Cylinders, 48”—60"—72” dia. 
2 H & B 40” Condensers 
1 U. S. Elec. Tool Co. 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET »* 


SUROEOROEOROROEOEREEREOGOOGOOROROEDEOEOROEOEOOGEODOESEEOEOEOEGROEOEDEGEDDOOROEDGOEOROOOECIOOCEORSORREEDOEOOGRSEOOSOSUROEOROEOEOROEGHOOGOOEOROEOEGOGUGGSORRROECRORROOOSEOCERRORORGRORGORERORRRAEORORGRREOHEOERERAEHHHtION 


FOR SALE 


40—Draper Automatic Bobbin changing Dobby Looms Modified ‘‘D’’, 20 Harness Single Index Dobby, 
692” Reed Space, Midget Feelers, 4 Bank Sliding Bar Stop Motion, Stafford Thread Cutters, 
Friction Let-Off, Worm Take-Up, Single Filling Fork, Motor Driven by ‘2 H. P. G. E. 550 Volt 





79” 


2—Butterworth Dye Jiggs, 72”. 

1——-King & Gerber 65” 3 Roll Finishing Calender. 

1—V. V. 60” 3 Roll Finishing Calender. 

1 : $ Roll Mangle Heavy Duty, 76” Face, Rubber 
tolls 

3—P. & S. and National Continuous Loop Dryers. 

6—Copper Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 50 to 200 
gallons. 

10--Examining, Inspecting, Winders, 40” to 68”, 

5—Print Machines, 1 to 10 Colors. 

1—Continuous Boil Off Unit. 

1—5 Bowl! Calender. 

2—6 Bowl Jumbo Calenders. 

2—Textile Hydraulic Schreiner Calenders. 

1—Truck Dryer. 

10—Mangles, Padders, Quetches, 40 to 80” Rubber 
Brass Rolls. 


Misc. Shears, Decators, Brushes, Soap Kettles, Rubber Lined Storage Tanks, Tubers, Folders, Doublers, 
Palmers, Embosses, Pumps, Motors, Sewing Machines. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


Phone WOrth 2-4583 


URURUEODOEOEOEOAOAOAGOROGOEROOEOROROEOEOEOEDEOROEDEOOREGOEOOOROEDEGHGOGESOGURESOROROEOSGESEREGESOGOOOROROEOEOHOROOROCOHOEORGHCHOECRGOEOCEOROEOAOCCROGROOOSOEIOOAROGHROROROSOECEORONCEOOES 


New York City, N. Y. 
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ONOUOUEOEOEOEEOROGEOOEEOOOEOHEONEEEEED 


FOR SALE 


rubber threads. 
each machine. 
2—Atwood make, spool or 

Thread winders, for sewing 
threads, Semi-Automatic ma- 
chines, 12 & 8 sp. each. 

900—Braiding machines, for mak- 
ing Military Cords, Trim- 
mings, Braids of every con- 
ceivable type. 

80—Universal $50 Cone and Tube 
Winders. 

40—Knitting Looms, for making 
War materials of various 
types, such as Nets, Mesh 
cloths, Belt materials, ete. 


40 spindles 


All machines, located on our premises, here. 


New York City 


double end Buffer, AC motor 220 


Sole agent for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 





FALL RIVER, MASS. 








OUOUEEEESEDEOEOEOEOEEEDONEHONSOROAEUEOEOEEODODNOESEROROEROSOOEDROSOEOGOEOEONOOROESORENS 


OELSUOUOLELAGOAEGHOENOUOGERENOOEEAGESEOUOELEOOOSEUEODSSUEEEEEEOOEESGOGREDODEEEEOORELCOOEOOUDRGGROREGOOROREEOSELGOOGUGDORESOURECOO SOOO OREUOOSEUOOESCOOOELCHOOOONLOONOUOEEEEOONGNGEGEOEESOONNOOOEEOCOOROGEOO HOO: eeKe, 


LIQUIDATING 


EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
COTTON — RAYON — WOOL 


PITT 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., INC. 


CHUEERUEEEERUEOEOLORGEEUEORUEEEURESETOEOEOEEDEDEOEDOSESEOOCOROROEOERESESODERORIEOEORURCEOEGEEORUGEEERUEEONOEOESOREROEOROEOHOOSEOEOOEOGURGROSOREORURUGOEOEOROROEOUOOGURONOCEOROEOORUQUROEOSONGUSURURGHEOROHOREOEEOOEHONNT 


AOCURECOEEOUEOOOEUOEEOEEEOEONEEOOERODEEOELEEOUEROGEOENOEREOEROERUSEOOEROERESEOOREDEROOORODEOOREOGEOOREOOOUSEODSAOGEUGEROREOGEEOEEOORUCEEOEROEGO EEO GEUOREOEROOEAU DEO ROOACOEREOHEOEROGEOREOOGEEOSONORSEAEHOOOHEREY 


FOR SALE 


68 Draper Model E. Aut. Looms 41” R.S., 2 bank warp stop motions, fric- 


CHULCROEOEOEOEOEOEOROUOREOEURUEUEOROEOSOEOEOOOLOROUDERGGUDOROEEOEOHOEOOEOEDEOECEOEGUGHOESEGEGEREGOEOEOEOEOROAOESOROROROUCEOROESROGOUEUROGCROROEGEOUDUOOEONORGEOSCEROSUROCOUDROESOROOORO ROGGE ERROR OOSROHRREOEAHEOOCOOCOORS 





@ Extractors 

@ Tendering Frames 
@ Beamers & Tubers 
®@ Doubling & Folding 


Looms—Warpers—Winders—#90 & #50 Universals 
Ribbon Machinery & Equipment 


A. & M. BLANK CO., INC. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Lambert 3-9523-0275 


SEEEOROUEEEEEEEEREREEOOLOCEREREREREEDUERUEOUEREREREERCODOROEOEEREEREESEESODGOCREEERERREEOEGRORCERENGEOEEOROCEOEOOOORSROGSESSOCCOOUCOURGEOGRECESSGECOCOOCOROCRORSRESOROEROROROEEDESONRSSRSEROREsERBoRREEEaEenansts)steee™ 
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PARTIAL LIST 


8&—Rice Barton & 
Fales Print Ma- 
chines, 40” to 64”, 3 
to 10-color. 


5—Van Vliaanderen & 
Morrison Calenders, 
50” & 64”. 


3—Morrison & Van 
Viaanderen Palmer 
Quetch Units, 60” to 
64”. 


8—Textile Color Ket- 
tles, tilting, agitated, 
30 to 200 gallons. 


6—Textile & National 
Loop Dryers, 28’ to 
65’ long. 


2—Proctor & Schwartz 
Airlay Dryers. 


8—Tenter Frames, 30’ 
to 90’ long, stainless 
steel clips. 


300—Drying Cans, 50” to 
108” face, 23” to 50” 
diameter. 


10—Butterworth & Tex- 
tile Dye Jiggs, stain- 
less steel lined. 


2—Pressure Sand Fil- 
ters, 8' x20’ long. 


29—Dye Becks — Morri- 
son, General and 
Van Viaanderen, 21” 
to 6’, stainless steel 
and wood boxes. 


4—Klauder - Weldon 
Skein Dyeing Ma- 
chines. 


S8—Elliot & Hall Flat 
Folders. 43” to 76” 
wide. 


10—Continuous Full 
Width Open Wash- 
ers, 66” wide. 


3—Rodney Hunt Wash- 
ers, Rubber Rolls. 


4—Parks & Woolson 
Doubling Machines. 


3—Parks & Woolson 
Double Blade Shears. 


26—Extractors, Van 
Viaanderen, King & 
Gerber, Tolhurst & 
Hercules, 18” to 60” 
copper and rubber 
baskets. 


15—Padders, Mangles & 


Quetches, 45” to 60”, 


rubber & brass rolls. 


1—80” 2-Burner Singe- 
ing Machine. 


SEND FOR LATEST CIRCULAR 


Note: Put your idle Machinery to work. 
Send us your list. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY, 15 Park Row 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS + TEXTILE * MINING = 


NOVEMBER 


eas 8 ONT RW 
. . , 


@ Serving an industry facing an unparalleled 
demand for miracles of wartime production, “Con- 
solidated” places in the hands of the textile mill men 
a mighty two-edged weapon that CUTS THROUGH 
DELAY—tirst, by GETTING you your needed produc- 
tion equipment QUICKLY—second, by putting idle 
equipment to WORK. 


In this grim job ahead, “Consolidated’s” quarter- 
century of Experience, nation-wide Contacts and 
ability to DELIVER FROM STOCK almost any item 
from a single machine to a complete plant, become 
of well-nigh incalulable value. 


“Consolidated” is proud of the cooperative part 
we are privileged to take in this supreme productive 
effort—proud of the Confidence of textile men that we 
can and do help them—proud of the recognition and 
thanks bestowed on us by American fighting indus- 
trial plants. 


Confident in the ultimate Victory . . .—”Con- 
solidated” is also well-prepared to serve American 
industry in the economical and rapid distribution of 
equipment to bulwark prosperity in the Peace of the 
future. 


@ See our Representatives at Booth +182 


We are exhibiting at the National Chemical 
Exposition, November 24-29. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J., 5th Ave. & McClean B vd 
Cabie Address: Equipment, N. Y 
FOOD * CHEMICAL * PLASTICS * CEMENT + PAINT * ROCK PRODUCT’ * RUBBER 


Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE 


New SILVER KING 12” x 36” Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Roving Cans in quantity 
lots. 


33—DRAPER TWISTERS, 200 spin- 
dles each, 3” gauge, 214” ring, tape 
driven; equipped with separators— 


1922-1924 model. Excellent condition. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 
P. O. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. 


SAUNOUEOHOREEOEEOEOUEOEOOEONGEOOEOECEEEOOUESOEOUOOEOCEDOOEOROROEDEOEEEOOHOE CORON OHOGEOEOEODE 
SeneeneuceeneneeeeeureeeeeeneeneeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeenennenserseeeceeencecenesceeecuesesseT 





ONOEOEOEGESUOGOREEODEEGOEOROEORSEOEOEOHOHOROeOEOEOEOEEE eneeeesesennececncsesananesencneee’, 


SIERY EQUIPMENT 


USED OR REBUILT 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Special attention to export trade 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Blidg., 15th & Market St. 
able: Frenchtex- Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa. 


<OUORSOOOEREOEREGEOROEOEOEDOGROEREEOEGOGEGEGEGROEGEGESRGOGRGUSUCUOEEREO SOOO EO EO HOROROROEOROROESHRESEERORES 


CeCHOHORDOEOOHOEEOEOOES 


A 






STEEL TANKS 


: 10,000 gal. Tank on ft. Tower 
= 15,000 gal. Tank on a ft. Tower 
= 22.000 gal. Tank on 44 ft. Tower 
= 25,000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower 
25,000 gal. Tank on 80 ft. Tower 
35,000 gal. Tank on 65 ft. Tower 
40,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
50,000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower E 
100,000 gal. Tank on 40 ft. Tower = 


20 Oil Storage, 15,000, 20,000 and 
25,000 gal. Capacity & Pumps. 


| ‘TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT 
: & MCHY. CORP. 
305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


8,000, 






For Sale—Machinery 


1014 Hook. 


1—Royle Repeater 
1—Royle Lacer. 
1—Royle Power Piano Machine. 


All Motor Driven. : 


condition—Guar- : 
over to iny-size 


excellent 
change 


Machines in 


anteed—Will 


card, that you may want to repeat s 
Send sample card——will quote very at- : 
tractive price 


, CRESCENT TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


MASCHER & ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILA., PA. 


COUDEOURUEEOEDOCUDEDECEOUOEROECEOCEUERGHUAU EO EDOOROORCHOHEUEOEOU EURO RO EDOTEE 


SI AOEUUAOAAOOEOEDOAOOAOUROEEOAOOEOOHCEEOROOROORONRDEROEOOESEOOOEOREAA 





OOCECHOECHOEOEOEOROEOROEOGHOGOHGUDNOOOOOOOOOROOOOEREOEOROEOEOROEOE CeUneneneneuenenenenee. 


Automatic & plain bobbins : 
Pick gears Harness Frames = 
= Doffer rolls Reeds 
= 82’ Loom beams 1—4x4 box loom 


HUDSON RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 


420 Madison Avenue New York City 


COLUREROAUEUEEHONOESEGULUROENOOSAOAEDAUDAEADORUEDEOAOROREUROEOERECEDCOEDRDEGEEDOUOORORUEREOEOEOEORORO REED 


FOR SALE 


1 Cell dryer |: 


24 cells, length of deck 52” 


width 50” : 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE &~ : 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Cambridge 


COLE OUEUOUEOEOEUEOEORUEOEREOECHONGHOROEUEGEOEOEDEOEOHGUONONOEOAEOOEONCAEODOEOEOSOROEOEOROROEOEOHOHOROERED ST 


ASSOCIATES 
REBUILT & USED 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


DYEING & FINISHING 4—SQUEEZE SETS (2 roll units, 
7 a \ 45” 2 bo to 63” widths 
‘_taeeeen (Cee “5 bow. 2—MANGLES 42” & 44” widths, 2 roll units. 
1—CALENDER (Embossing "43 ) 2—QUETCHES 50” & 60” widths, 3 roll units 
] 
] 
4 


342 E. 142 St. Bronx, N. Y. 


Rubber) 42” 








2 roll hol . 
si zo” 9 a 9 —SHEARS, Single & Double Blade Units 40” to 
DRYER ee 46” Do = pump oo sole widths some with List Saving Devices, com 
Dyeing (Skein) 22 arms, Monel Metal complete r 
ait Fs , 1 RAILWAY SEWING MACHINE 
2—D B fo 56” goods 
4 EXT RARTORO Se Ain . ning TUBERS 50” complete. 


adjustable to 





1 non (Vacuum) Double Slotted, Pum; dk FRAME a ae 

; rottioe MILLS Doutie Compartn . 1—WASHER (Woolen) 6 string 
IWEABURING MACHINE 40" toa" Camp statin Crindor 1F- OF comple 

2 oe (WOOLEN) Ball Bearing complete, 4—CONDENSERS (Tape) 48” & 60” units. 
2—NAPPERS (Knit-Goods) 90” wide, 20 rolls Tota a 
1—NAPPER (S.A.) 90” wide 14 rolls complete 3—TWISTERS 312” Gauge, Tape drive. 

3 “SAPCEns (Cotton) 80” width, 20 rolls com We carry a large stock of SPARE PARTS; BRIS- 


TLE BRUSHES, WOOD ROLLERS, SQUEEZE 
I—STURTEVANT £3 Vacuum Pump with Nozzle. ROLLS, EXPANIER ROLLS, GEARS, PULLEYS, 
2—PRESSES (Rotary) 66” Wide, Double Beds HANGERS, etc. 

ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY ITEMS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 


LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


CULUEUTUECEOEGEDUGUGUEEEHOUEORORUEOEOEOEORGEOUOEOUREDORUROROLOEORORCOOOOUROERELEGEOEGUOAEOGOSRQUGOEORORGROUSOGOROROROEOEOEOAOEOODEDDEOEDEGEOUOESEORRORONOEOEOUOOSURUOEROGOEOROEOEOUNSEGEOHOEGUOUOUROROEORORUROEEO FOI NONNNS ; 


SOOUEEOUNOUENCEAUEEUEOOEEOEEOEOUOUEEOOEEOESOUEUEEOCEUEEUOEEOOUEEOEEOHCCEUDEOODEOOEUEEOEOOEOOEOEEOREOOEROEOOEEOORUORUOEOEEOREOEEOREO EOD 


ceeneuesnuaneens sereneeeeeeeueonnnte COCUUEOUCEOEOCEOEOEOEOUSEEOEEEOROOUECEOEGEOUOUEOEOEOEOEOROECROEGOSEEOEOROECROEOUSESOROOUROECEOEOESUGUSOROROSOESESEOHOUSUDOEGUONGEOEDURUROEUEDAOUCECONUGOSORUEOROUGERURORNEOOEOEOCHCIIOLE : 


SPECIALIZING IN FINISHING MACHINERY 
FOR BLEACHERIES—DYE AND PRINT WORKS 
- WATER—FIRE AND MILDEW PROOFERS 
AND RELATED INDUSTRIES 


SHIPMENTS MADE PROMPTLY FROM OUR LARGE STOCK 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE 
PROVIDENCE, RB. 8.) canara 


PAWTUCKET, R. |}. 
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OFFICE AND 





LHOUHGESEGEEDEDOGEREGEOEOEOROEOORUEOGUEDEOROEOEOEOEOOQOOOGOEOEOUGHOEGUROSERUROCUEOSOLOOEOOGEOSOOREOSOOUDOEOUEUEOAOCOROROUGUDOSOGOCCHORGROUGUDUDUGUOOEOEOROUSUSUOOEOEOOGRGUGUGERCOOEOUGEREGURGGURGEOEOROROEAGGEOOHOSSOODE mu 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


SUCUOEDEOUOERELUEGROEUEOEOROROEOAOUSADOROEOROROEOEOROEOEGUEOROEOEOOCEORUEGEGECUGEOOESOORDEGEREGUGORUGUEOEORGEOUGEEOSUSORUGOOCEOROOGOSSEGEOEOEGEGEOUSEROROSOUCEGEROGODOEORORORUGROONDOOROROROROESE: 


Seeeneneeneenecneuecusnene 





ccnneennnne” 









euneneneeenenesensnen CHONGEAUAOOGOROEOEOEOHGAOOCUSEOOELOOEOEOUSCUOROSUEOEORONOEOEGORREOROESEOEGREEOEOOOOROROECORCOOEOROOEOED OReUEneneneeennaeccesensenssenir’ 


Standard Mill Supply Co.—_ 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES | 


for over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. 


1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. sa amee eem 
512-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N i 


enn cccccc I aac tT ST.s, CHARLOTTE, N.C. : 


CONEOHUOEOHOCEOUECECHCO CORO ROCHOOREEOOOEOOES 





COOEEDOOOCCLEAOOEOECHOLOUOURESERUCOCEOOEOEOECHOLOOGUERGOOEROROOGEGEGEOUGOOOEORUGUROROROODEOOROROEOHODOECEOUORSOONGHCOOOGOROSODUEOSOSOEGEOOROROROROEOEOEREGEORREROORD 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 


SUUUAOEOEOOEAEOEROEUOLOEOEOUEOOSOROESEOROGEOROGEOREGEIOOOEOROOUCHUOOOEOSEGHEOEDEOOEOEOSCGOOREDEORSOEOEOREREREESEOOUONORUGEOEOREOEORESGOROGEDERORUOEGHERYOOOESEEEEEEE 





anne OUONRUDEGE DED REEHOESeneetEE, 


gttesensvenensencaceusenuavenecencavennenns 


_teneonennnenncecnsconscencconcconecessensaccnecnssnnsnonsccnsensuosscncecucecncucnsoossocsesoenensscnsoas’ 


FOR SALE 


30—Crompton & Knowles 
Looms; 4 x 4 boxes; 82” reed space; 
25 harness Knowles Fancy heads; 
3 bank warp stop motion; belt drive. 
|10—Draper Worsted Looms; 50” reed 
space; 6 harness Wick heads; high 
: roll continuous take up motion; 
: double 


2—New Automatic Scroll Machines 
5—96-100 Singer Sewing Machines : 
Other new equipment to complete a plant : 


Universal Comforters Mfg. Co. : 
544 Morgan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 






Worsted 


fil lin eg for ks : ¢ Id type fi llin g Tavaveunnnvecescnnencnsansnsuecesasescuseenneneeesceccssesssurveccuneccnensescencesenenensnnsnetrt’ van 
= feelers; 13” 6 bank steel harness SMeeenenscecnnensensccncenesscsccescoesensssncsecsnnsnnscsessennsensvensansecsessnenssnneqnsstsscltle! is 
= stop motion; 28 battery 8” three 


60 Ft. Pin Tenter Frame Machine 


Good condition, dismantled at presen! 
machine composed of 6-10 ft. sections, first 
section hinged, no dryer or folder. 


Immediate sale, price $750.00 


BERNARD A. WEYL, INC. 
80 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


suneneuneueuevensnensaccnenscnonenesnenenneecenenssnnncenseunncnccnncnnensnunnccnsenceeenanartrs’’ (44H 


z ring quills 

= |0~ Crompton & Knowles Worsted looms; 
z 4x | boxes; 42” reed space; Cromp- 
= ton & Knowles Dobbies, 20 harness 
single index; 2 bank warp stop mo- 
tion; individual motor drive. 


: C. -* DANIELS, WG... ‘Carton, Md 


Ve vennnenes euensenneene snenen Oneeeananeeononsaenencuseneneesenecnenner 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


COUUUOUADOUDELAEASEEO EAU APOE EAAA ENA 


PAUL F. LOWINGER & CO. 


90 WEST BROADWAY 


USED AND RECONDITIONED 


Phone REctor 2-3990 


MACHINERY 


Cable Address, INPLACORP, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For Domestic and Export 


For SPINNING, WEAVING, and FINISHING 
OF COTTON, WOOL, SILK, AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Amongst the many attactive offerings which we have for immediate delivery, there are:— 


Howard & Bullough Single-Process Three 
Beater Pickers, completely rebuilt 1934. 
Providence Machine Co. Slubbers, 11x51. 
Whitin Drawing Frames, 6 deliveries each. 
Whitin Sliver Lap Machine with table and 
darby back. 
Whitin Ribbon Lap Machine. 
Perry Brothers Combers, with one extra 
large circle and two extra small circles. 
Prince Smith Single head Can Gill Boxes. 
Hall-Stells Double head Can Gill Box. 
Hall-Stells Double head Ball Gill Box. 
Prince Smith Single head Ball Gill Box. 


Saco-Lowell Intersecting Gills, 2 head units. 


Foster +12 Cheese Winders. 





Liquidators and Exporters 


FOUEUUEOEDEOECEOODUDORUEOEDEOHOEOAOUDERODOROECUEOROACEOEGEOECURUEOEOEOEDEOURIROSOEOEDEDUREEUEOEOEDEDESEOEEORUROESEOUDORDEDESUSUDERUROROROUEOROUDEOEOEOEOUSUGOEOEOEOORURROUOEOAOUREROROROEOURORUROROEOEOEOOOOROOOEOERE 


Foster #30 Cone Winders, 80 spindles each. 
With extra 40 spindle cheese attachments. 

Foster +21A Cheese Winders. 

Double Deck Atwood Winders, individually 
motor driven. 

72” Sipp Eastwood Warpers 
individually motor driven. 

Crompton & Knowles Woolen Looms, 100” 
reed space, 4x4, 30 harness direct motor 
driven but without motors. 

Draper Worsted Looms, Modified D, 1xl 
8114" reed space, with 16 harness inter- 
mediate worsted head. 

Draper Worsted Looms, Modified D, 2xl, 
otherwise same as above. 
Butterworth Tenter Frame, 30’ 

wide. 


with creels, 


long x 72” 


Worthington Vacuum Pumps, 12x12x12. 
McCreary Nappers, 60” wide, 10 rolls each. 
Parks & Woolson Combination Teasel Gig 
and Napper. 
Smith Drum Dye Unit. 
Massachusetts 48° Blower with Blower Pipe. 
Buffalo Duplex Conoidal Blower, Size 10. 
Cast Iron Caustic Tank, 102’x56’x46"’. 
5/15 HP General Electric Co. Type BTA 
Motor, 550/1650 RPM, 220 volts, 3 phase, 
60 cycles, Serial #5283343, with Controls 
and Stop and Start Push Button Stations. 
Lot of Fibre Head Merkel Winder Bobbins. 
An aggregate of Tubular Braiders, Soutache 
Braiders, etc. 





LOOMS FOR SALE 


To make available needed space for immediate use, 
we wish to dispose of the following looms, all of which 


are in very good condition. 


request. 


Prices furnished upon 


48—DRAPERS, 2-harness cams, 43” reed space, motor driven with 
4-bank electrical warp stop motions and 2-shift pick counters. 
92—STAFFORD SHUTTLE CHANGING, 16 C & K dobby, 45” 


reed space, motor driven with 4-bank electrial warp stop motions and 


2-shift pick counters. 


44—-STAFFORD SHUTTLE CHANGING, 2-harness cams, 45” reed 


space, motor driven with 4-bank electrical warp stop motions and 2-shift 


pick counters. 


9—STAFFORD SHUTTLE CHANGING, 20 Stafford dobby, 45” 
reed space, motor driven with 4-bank electrical warp stop motions. 

10—C & K WORSTED LOOMS, 4x4 box, 25-harness, motor driven, 
72” reed space, 4-bank electrical warp stop motions. 


32—C & K WORSTED LOOMS, 4x4 box, 25-harness, motor driven, 


75” 


reed space, 4-bank electrical warp stop motions. 


32—C & K WORSTED LOOMS, 4x4 box, 25-harness, motor driven, 


78” reed space, 


4-bank electrical warp stop motions. 


14—C & K WORSTED LOOMS, Baker filling mixers, motor driven, 


78” 


reed space, 4-bank electrical warp stop motions. 


GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY, 


Sanford, Maine 


CUCUEUULOLUEOEDERUEUROEDEOEDADEOEDUEOROEOAEAEUROEOEOEOROLOUEOOOEOEGEOLOOEUGUECEOROOOEGESCOOEGHGEGEGEOOSEGOROEORGUGESOESEGEOEOEOUGRSAGGEOEEOOORORORUROGOEOOGOSOEOSOAGEOUOOROEOROAOEOGOUROROROROREEOEOGROEOEORONOEOORES 


TONOOUOUOWONOEOEOERODECEOLOOEOEOADSOEOEOHRESSECEOHOLOLOOEREOROROASEGOROSORORGUEOSOSOCOEREOEOEOESNORROEDSOREES 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


Dealers 





Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street 


NILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1942 


New York, N. Y. 
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Teaneeccecsccecececesensnecseesessssassges 


Complete Plants Our Specialty 


> 
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PUATURAODSEASAASAAAAAAAT ET kee 


<DEGEOESEOUEESADDEOEOEOESOEOROROODEOOEAEORORTOOHOOEROORORORONOEOHERDO DONE FOROROHSEEOEOROHCEOEOEEOeEnSHOEOEF 


McCAFFREY 


|| RECLAIMED MILL 
LIQUIDATION 


WORSTED CAP SPINNING 
CAPS: 


2200—Bell Caps, Leth. 5%”x1-5/16” 


3417—Bell Caps, Leth. 7%”x1-9/16" 
670—Conical Caps, Lgth. 5-13/16"x11%4” 

2500—Conical Caps, Leth. 7-3/16"x2-15/16" 
148—Straignt Caps, Lgth 3/16” 






253—Straight Caps, Lgth. 6 
663-—Straight Caps, Leth. 4 
1500—Straight Caps, Leth. 6%"x 


SPINDLES: 
16” SPINDLES 


18-—Spindles —16%4” 
55—-Spindles-—-16%4” 

Spindles—16'” 
10-—-Spindles——-16 


Overall—13 14” 
Overall--13%4" 
Overall—14%4” i 
9/16” Overall-—-13%%”" Blade 





17” SPINDLES 
Overall—13%%" Blade 
Spindles 1744” Overall > de 
17%” Overall—13%%" Blade 
17144” Overall—13%”" Blade 
190—Spindles 17 , 
6350—Spindles 7 
160—-Spindles 
150--Spindles 


285—Spindles-—17” 
177 


960—Spindles 
490-——Spindles 
1” Overall—155 Blade 





1714” Overall—-14” Blade 
17%” Overall--137%" Blade 
177%” Overall ’ 

18” SPINDLES 
18” Overall—14” Blade 
14-1/16” Blade 


450—Spindles 

500—Spindles—-18” Overall 
Butt 

150—Spindles 


st 
>utt 


1814” 


50—Spindles—18 %” 
31%” Butt 


Overall -15-7/16” 
19” SPINDLES 
20—Spindles 19-3/16" Overall 
170—Spindles—19 4” 
Butt 


154” Blade 
Overall—16%” Blade—2} 


Butt 
395—Spindles—19 7%” 
344” Butt 

20” SPINDLES 
Overall tg 


Overall—16-5/16” 


500—Spindles—-20 5” 
Butt 


BOX 495 


RTEERERDDONODEEDESOEEDORSODEROERODSEROEOECESERESEDESOHOEDEROSUEOSRONSEROEEROEORGGHSCEONGOEEDROSEEOESOEESGSEOHOOEOROGECELONDEDEESESEGEROOPORSOOUEDE CEO SUDECERGEEAOOEOOOEOEODESESUROUEEEORUEUSSEEOESESOOOEFCESREDEOEESROHEREDERESEED 
OO 
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SUPPLIES 


Overall—-16%"” Blade—2% 


80—Spindles—19%” Overall—l16%” Blade—3% 


Blade 3” 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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PETES IT SVL ries oF 


Specification 
Problems 


If you are faced with knotty specification problems *5 
on war contracts ... let our corps of specification 
experts help you solve them. This special service is 
enabling many of our clients to speed their delivery 
of vitally needed war fabrics. Just ‘phone or write 


our Specification Department and our corps of 





specification experts will do the rest. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO WOONSOCKET GREENSBORO NEW YORK 











By Ae 
FURBER 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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2” BANDAGE ROLLS 
PER 8-HOUR DAY 


BANDAGES with clean-cut edges are slit and rewound 
with Camachine 40-4B at remarkably profitable speeds. 
Features include score-cut edges, free from fraying; 
automatic measurement of rolls; ease of roll width 
changes; controlled density and uniformity of winding, 
with freedom from wrinkles; convenient cut-off device 
and easy removal of finished rolls; and other revenue 
earning advantages gained through specialization in this 
field. Write for descriptive folder and specifications. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Midwest Office: Horris Trust Bidg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


 CAMACHINE, 
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APPROVED BY EXPERTS 





THE NEW REINER 
HIGH-SPEED 


WARPER AND CREEL 


for beaming Rayon, 


Spun Kayon, Whol, 


Hicshed a Collin 


Due to direct beam drive, an entirely 
new principle, the Reiner High-Speed 
Warper is the most advanced in the 
market. 


Warping speed control automatically 
adjusted without clutch or mechanical 
drives. Stepless speed range from 100 
to 1000 yards per minute. Slow sensitive 


starting speed, irrespective of operating 
speed desired. 


These and many other new features 
guarantee the most efficient and eco- 
nomical equipment for the highest qual- 
ity product. In converting to cotton duck 
Reiner machines lower costs and speed 
up production. 









W rite for full in- | 


formation regarding | 
this and all other | 

| REINER Thread Ten- 

sions, single and 

| magazine high speed 

| Creels and allied 

' equipment. Kindly re- | 

quest — without obli- | 

gation — agent's visit 

and further technical 

details. 








Via Lincoln Tunne 


HE FINISH IS IN TH 
TING APRON 


ace more available. 















ped out faster 
than we could many mills 


could not bu 


Che 


of 


= WORLD 


NOVEMBER, 1942 





ROBERT REINER, INC., weenawcen [ foam Sita! | NEW JERSEY 
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Toledo Printweigh 
meets Textile produc- 
tion needs with unerring 
printed records and split- 
second speed! Prints 
BIG figures FAST...on 
thick tickets, sheets or 
«<=  §trips, with extra copies, 


Yardage Scales 


































PATENTED 


ie wsle 
ep 
SAINPLE 4,2 DRYER 


DRIES and CONDITIONS Sample 
Swatches or Samples of Raw Stock 


Almost Instantly 


Average time to DRY 
and CONDITION 
worsted suitings, 11% 
minutes—cotton fab- 
ric, 30 seconds—34 oz. 
Army Meltons, 3% 
minutes. 





DRYING inside cabinet 
with heat thermostati- 
cally controlled. 


Patented quick drying 
features can be adapted 
to wide variety of ma- 
terials. Pay for itself 
many times in course 
of a year. 





Write for 
Bulletin 
T™ 1042 






CONDITIONING sam- 
ples in open position at 
room temperature and 
humidity. 











TEXTILE MACHINERY DIVISION 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


66 MILL ST., ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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“Tailored” 
TO YOUR NEEDS 


ror ACCURACY ano SPEED! 


@ Practical textile men everywhere 
today find that Toledo accuracy, 
speed and dependability in weighing 
help them meet tough wartime pro- 
duction schedules! With Toledos at 
every weighing point... you can be 
sure of rapid, efficient handling of 
weight control...so important to 
keeping your costs down and produc- 
tion UP! Because of long research in 
textile weighing problems...Toledos 
are “tailored” to your exact needs, 
Send for illustrated “Toledo Textile 
Book.” Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 
TEXTILE 
SCALES 


SURE- HE EVEN 
GOES ON HIS 
OWN TIME NOW 


Specify 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded <> in 1880 
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A complete dictionary and encyclopedia of 
staple cotton fabrics MORE THAN 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, each show- 


D: ing a fabric natural size and as it would ap- 
pear under a 5'/2x cloth counting glass 


‘DS 


What is that fabric? 











her j ’ . . 6 
° What’s its construction? 
acy, 
ling What can it be used for advan- 
© 
Dro- tageously? 
'S at ° 
: he What are its advantages? 
r of 
“i a questions are answered for —*... 
luc. you — specifically and definitely — in 
h in this book. “A long-time need by the 
dos textile industry and allied trades has been 
d met by its publication,” says Textile 
“GS, World, “Provides a text and reference 
tile book of inestimable value to textile manu- 
ny, facturers, designers, converters, selling 
agencies, students, wholesalers, depart- 
ment-store buyers, and persons interested 
in home economics. Included in the book 
ee ae ; i 4 “lap hanes as 
are definitions, descriptions, constructions, ee a Actet> pe 4 Co. 
and illustrations of the many types of - nt ee ee vagier aad teats” need $e to Me come 1002 py 
plain-woven fabrics, leno fabrics, twills, ; 0 ae ah teed ae dase 
sateens, crepes, terry, and other fabrics 
manufactured for apparel, household, and 
industrial purposes. Two features which 
merit particular commendation are the 
llustrations, natural size and enlarged, 
of nearly 200 different fabrics, and the 
oy excellent index.” 
Instructor, New York Textile Evening Trades School Note what 
. 
) oan ae this book 
241 pages, 6x 9, ERE is an authoritative reference manual of covers: 
illustrated, $3.50 specific trade and technical information on staple e 
aaa dah di aden . . Gray Plain-woven 
American cotton fabrics, for use by all concerned with Felsies and Their 
FLOYD W. JEFFERSON says in the manufacture, sales, and use of these goods. It Derivatives 
; 1] : fabri bl il . Gray Leno-woven 
. . covers a types of cotton fabrics—unbleached, con- Fabrics 
his Introduction to the book: ee oo ee 
verted, and mill finished—used in the garment manu- Pelviae 
Beginning with a description of the facturing and industrial trades, giving for each a aoe Satin-woven 
' : a aang : Sie : 5 ; abrics 
many kinds of plain-woven cloths, the trade description, illustration, details of construction, Staple and Specialty 
ous types of twills and sateens, the yarns, weave, etc., and the names of the garments rs aaa Gray 
1uthor traced the combinations and de- ‘ . ; 
; ; ; and articles in which it is used. Towelings : 
itives of these basic cloth constructions Colored-yarn Fabrics 
multiharness dobby and Jacquard a ‘ ‘ mee Tickings 
; : Everything in the book is practical and authoritative, Flannels 
creations, ; 7 . Seat-cover and Awn- 
drawn from the author’s 30-year background in the ing Fabrics 
He then showed the infinite variety of textile industry, beginning in Manchester, England, - Drapery Slip-covers, 
styles and effects that had been made . a . . and Upholstery Fab- 
pS apne eee vane — ' ; and including both manufacturing and_ teaching rics ; 
ble since the introduction of rayon ce Asi as a 12. Table-cover Fabrics 
° . . experience, 13. Corset Fabrics 
other synthetic yarns, illustrating $4. Redeneend Walutes 
sus cloths made through the combina- 15. Cut-pile Fabrics 
: : f : : 16. Filled and Coated 
admixture, and the blending of Fabrics 
rent fibers. ’ Descriptions and Names 
10 DAY’S FREE EXAMINATION | Descriptions and Names 
Chese essays on fabric construction SEND THIS COUPON (Not Basic Fabrics) 
design showed painstaking technical 
I irch and reflected the thoroughness, ASSSAREEE SENS EOSRENNURAEERERNEESEEseResERNenesEEtenesgenasassascesseneadensaasassasasenseny 
racy of detail, and power of descrip- obs ® McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. : 
“ : Be ete . ® Se ne ove—Staple otton Fabrics fo 0 davs’ examinatio on approval. ® 
so characteristic of the author. {A 1& ge Pag I w i - a 33. 0 ieee few * ea ne engperige ce Bia B nant 5 
WD: | : 
- ‘i . eo 0 8 paid (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) s 
ollected in this volume, these articles C Bp: . 
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. Saves Precious Bronze 
For War... 































@ Avoid waste of metal removed in 
machining operations, wear and tear on 
equipment and cutting tools, save labor 
and time by using Bunting Bronze 
Standardized Bearings and Bars. 


Hundreds of sizes available from 
stock to fit applications in machine 
tools, electric motors and war produc- 
tion machinery. Ask your wholesaler. 
Write for catalog. The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Ware- 
houses in All Principal Cities. 


@ Factory machined Bunting Bear- 
ing Bronze Tubular and Solid Bars 
save 25% in purchased metal and 
50% set-up and machining time, in 
comparison with rough castings. 














BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 





“"GIVE YOU A LIFT’ ON 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC HOIST 


In 250, 500 and 1,000 Ib. ca- 
pacities. Push 
Button Control. 
Hook, Lug or 
Trolley Suspen- 
sion. Simple, 
rugged con- 
struction. 




























SPUR GEAR ; . 5 
HOIST BF : 

Fast, st ly-built. ER O 

Capacities % +e | CONSERVE 

through 20 tons. | 


Widely used in De- > . 
fense Production, j ; ‘ : This war will be won by 


Tested to 150% be- : | ‘ ‘ proper use of critical metals. 
yond rated capac- 8. : Ring Travelers are made of 
ity. a ; these metals. Do not overstock 
Ye, a : or waste. [They may be badly 
needed by others. 
IS a 

“ e Southern representatives 

DIFFERENTIAL HOIST ‘ LX oe GEORGE W. WALKER 
Light weight; low cost; sturdily os i | a <i Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 

built. '/4 through 2 ton capaci- z : ; - ee r : D. J. QUILLEN 

ties. Ideal over drill presses, : of ; Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 

pathos, milling machines, etc | SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO 
Write for illustrated literature today. ‘eC — oe gm Box 236 Itasca, Texas 







1-BEAM TROLLEYS 
4models. Plain or 
geared. Capacities 
through 10 tons, 















32 GROVE STREET 
MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 
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WAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 





McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purchase-controlling executives and _ tech- 
nicians in practically every major industry. 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organization is as well equipped as 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to 
your own product or service. Your specifications are our 
guide in recommending the particular McGraw-Hill lists 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 


(cGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
West 42nd Street 





MAILING LISTS 


WORK... 


New York, N. Y. 






























To give Uncle Sam the production 
he’s asking for, you need the finest 
U S quality equipment. Standardize 
on high-efficiency U S bobbins, shut- 
tles, cones and spools. In every detail 
they're precision-built for faultless 
service. Speed up with U S products 
and service! 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


. BOBBIN & (‘() 
SHUTTLE 
aA AOR Ut 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20-E. Jackson Blvd. 
CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway. Montreal 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 





STYLE 28 


ROVING TRUCK 


LANE 


CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


For the well equipped mill 


W. T. LANE & BROS.., Inc. 


| Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RALPH 





E. LOPER Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF 

A CENTURY 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 





WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 








IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to you! 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. 





Louisville, Ky. 





TANKS 
AND 
TOWERS 








IMPORTANT 
When You Change 
Your Address 


Unlike first-class mail, periodicals are 
not forwarded to a new address un- 
less the subscriber pays additional 


postage. 


You can avoid this annoyance—and 
receive your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD promptly upon publication, 
by advising us of any change of ad- 


dress at your earliest convenience. 


Name 

New Home Address 
City & State . 
Present Position 
Company Reet 


Old Address 


City and State 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 





ore 


in the TEXTILE WORLD 


In the Catalog Sections... 


HENEVER you need details on equip- 

ment or supplies . . . whenever you 
need information on companies or products 
... “look it up first” in your TextileWorld 
Yearbook and Catalog. 


In this one complete volume you will find 
a classified directory of manufacturers of 
material, machinery and supplies used in 
textile mills—an equipment buyers guide, a 
chemical buyers guide—and over 200 
pages of manufacturers’ catalogs giving de- 
tailed information about their products. 


Whatever you need “look it up first” in 
the Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 


| i | it up birst” 


YEARBOOK and CATALOG 


In the Data Sections... 


HENEVER you need technical infor- 

mation about mill operation or main- 
tenance, whether it be general data applic- 
able to all textile mills, or specific data for 
the guidance of cotton men; wool men; silk 
and rayon men; or dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing men you will find the answers in 
the 100 pages of your Textile World 
Yearbook and Catalog, devoted to Mill Ref- 
erence Data. 


Whatever your problem, “look it up 
first” in this authoritative compilation of 
useful data presented for your convenience 
by the Editors of Textile World. 





“The Yearbook with the Orange Band” 
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M CRABB & CO. 


PINS.” LAGS 








WE OFFER 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


of Pins and Lags on any properly rated priority business on any size or shaped pins or lags ever made. 
We will be glad to quote you on repinning your Lags. 


We guarantee and are willing to stand behind the quality of material and workmanship of anything 
we produce. 


Our guarantee is based on 72 years of Crabb research, development and experience, devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of needle pointed goods. Now under new management. J. C. Bennett, 
PINNED FEED ROLLERS 


Pres., R. N. Nelson, Sales Mgr., Tom Wainman, Engineer. 


Newark, N. J. 


BEATERS 


JUTE and FLAX CARDS PINS CARDING 

COTTON WASTE PICKER PINS RAG or SHODDY PICKERS 
RAG or SHODDY PICKER TEETH WORKER ROLLERS—WOOD or STEEI 
1IXING PICKER ind PINS STRIPPER ROLLERS—WOOD or STEEI 


TEETH : 
WASTE MACHINE » 
DOFFER TEETH 
CORDAGE PINS 
TENTER PINS 


LUMPERS 
WIPING WASTE MACHINES 
PINNED FEEDER SLATS 
PLAIN SLATS 


FALLER BAR PINS > BARS—P ss . DOFFER PLATES 
IENNY BAR PINS try ea one senate ot LEE WASTE MACHINE 
GILL PINS GILLS PINNED DOFFER CYLINDERS—STEE! 
HACKLE PINS rfENTER PLATES PINNED FEED ROLL LUGS 
COMB PINS WET and DRY COMBS 
FOR THE BRUSH TRADI 
LAGS—GILLS—TENTER PLATES 
ROLLS—FALLER_ BARS 
IRON RIVETS 
PLAIN or STEEL CLAD LAGS FOR 
USE IN— 
JUTE and FLAX CARDS 


COTTON WASTH 


i 


PICKERS 








301-3rd Ave., 
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GENTLEMEN! Here is soap made by a 
BIG company... that SPECIALIZES in 
your kind of soap...and makes it to 


formulas YOU helped create. 


There’s one important thing about 
being in business a long time — you get For Wool Scouring 
to know pretty well what kind of a prod- Bescour Flakes or Solid 
uct your market needs. (10° titre) 


We’ve been serving the textile indus- Fultex 


try for 114 years, and naturally we’ve For Fulling 

learned a lot about textile soaps. We’ve Beach Pure Palm Flakes 
listened to the advice of generations of or Solid 

men holding jobs like yours — and we’ve Palm “‘A”’ Flakes or Solid 
studied their soap requirements right on (a blended Palm Soap) 
the spot. We believe we’ve come down Blue Label Flakes 

to 1942 knowing quite a lot about tex- (a pure tallow soap) 


tile soaps. Red Label Flakes 


° . 
, . tre soa 
If you’ve been using Beach Soaps, we a 29" Gore P) 


suspect you know what we mean. If you For Rayon 

haven’t, try us. You can expect an extra Likol Flakes or Solid 
measure of satisfaction. Beach Soap (22° titre) 
Company, Lawrence, Mass. 


GinIndu 





